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BY  WAY  OF  IM'^ODUCTION 

My  Dear  [u^dy  of  tlw  I-'irst  Calmi  .■ 

On  the  fourth  morning  out  from  Ham- 
burg, after  your  maid  had  disentangled  you  from 
your  soft  wrappings  of  steamer  rugs,  and  leaning 
upon  her  arm,  you  paeed  the  deck  for  the  first 
time,  the  sun  smiled  softly  upon  the  smooth  sea, 
and  its  broken  rcHections  came  back  hot  upon 
your  pale  cheeks.  Then  your  i^en'de  eyes  wan- 
dered from  the  illimitable  sea  back  to  the  steamer 
which  carried  you.  Vou  saw  the  four  funnels  out 
of  which  came  pouring  clouds  of  smoke  trail- 
ing behind  tiie  ship  in  picturesque  tracer  \-;  you 
'  atched  the  encircling  gulls  which  had  been 
yt)ur  fellow  travellers  ever  since  we  left  the  wiiite 
dills  of  Albion  ;  and  th(n  vour  ev(>  rested  upon 
those  miglity  Teutons  who  stood  on  the  bridge, 
and  whose  blue  eyes  searched  the  sea  for  danger, 
or  rested  upon  the  com{)ass  for  direction. 

From  below  came  the  sweet  notes  of  music, 
gentle  and  wooing,  one  of  the  many  wavs  in 
which  the  steamship  c(^mpany  tried  to  make  life 

y 
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pleasant  k>r  you,  to  briny  back  your  "  Ron  ajTpe- 
tit  "  to  its  tempting  tables.  Then  suclil  iily,  nou 
stood  transfixed,  looking  beUiw  \ou  ninMi  tlie 
deck  from  which  came  rather  pronounced  odours 
and  contused  noises.  The  notes  oi  a  jerky  iiar- 
monica  harshly  struck  your  ears  attuned  to  s}  m- 
])honies ;  and  the  song  which  acconijianied  it 
was  gutteral  and  unmusical. 

The  deck  which  you  saw,  was  crowdi d  bv  hu- 
man beings;  men,  women  and  children  lay  there, 
many  of  them  motionless,  and  the  children,  nu- 
merous as  the  sands  of  the  sea, — unkempt  and 
unw ashed,  were  everywhere  in  evidence. 

\'ou  felt  great  pity  for  the  little  ones,  and  you 
threw  chocolate  cakes  among  them,  smiling  as 
you  saw  them  in  their  tangled  struggle  to  get 
your  sweet  bounty. 

You  pitied  them  all ;  the  frowsy  headed,  ill 
clothed  women,  the  men  who  Iooi<ed  so  hungry 
and  so  greedy,  and  above  all  mui  pitied,  \i)u 
said  sf), — do  you  remember? — you  said  you 
pitied  your  own  country  for  having  to  recci\e 
such  a  conglomerate  of  human  beings,  so  near 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  I  well  recall  it;  for 
that  day  tiny  did  look  like  animals.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  storm  and  they  had  all  been  sea- 
sick ;  they  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  ap|)li- 
ances  necessary  for  cleanliness.  The  toilet  rooms 
were  small  and  hard  to  reach,  and  sea  \\ateras 
you  well   know  is   not   a  good  cleanser.     Thev 
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wore  wrapped  in  gray  blankets  which  they  had 
brouy^iu  from  their  bunks,  and  you  were  riyht ; 
they  did  look  like  animals,  but  not  half  so  clean 
as  the  cattle  which  one  sees  so  often  on  an  out- 
ward journey;  certainly  not  half  so  comfortable. 

You  were  taken  aback  when  I  spoke  to  vou. 
I  took  oilense  at  your  suspecting-  us  to  be  beasts, 
for  I  was  one  of  them ;  although  all  that  sepa- 
rated you  and  me  was  a  little  iron  bar,  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  rungs  of  an  iron  ladder,  and  per- 
haps as  many  dollars  in  the  price  of  our  tickets. 

You  were  amazed  at  my  temerity,  and  did  not 
answer  at  once  ;  then  you  begged  my  pardon, 
and  I  grudgingly  forgave  you.  One  likes  to 
Iiave  a  grudge  against  the  first  cabin  when  one 
is  travelling  steerage. 

The  next  time  you  came  to  us,  it  was  without 
your  maid.  You  had  quite  recovered  and  so  had 
we.  The  steerage  deck  was  more  crowded  than 
ev(M-,  but  we  were  happy,  comparatively  speak- 
ing ;  happy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bread 
was  so  doughy  that  we  voluntarily  fed  the  fishes 
with  it,  and  the  meat  was  suspiciously  flavoured. 

Again  you  threw  your  sweetmeats  among  us, 
and  asked  me  to  carry  a  basket  of  fruit  to 
the  women  and  children.  I  did  so;  I  think  to 
your  satisfaction.  When  I  returned  the  empty 
basket,  3'ou  wished  to  know  all  about  us,  and  I 
proceeded  to  tell  you  many  things — who  the 
Slavs  are,  and   I   brought  you  line  specimens  of 
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role.   Bohemians,  Servians  and  Slnvaks.-men. 
^vumen  and  children  :  and  ^hey  W^mx  1.>  look  to 
vou  like  men,  women  and  children,  and  not  like 
beasts      I  introduced  to  you,  German.  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  jeus.  and  you  be-an  to  under- 
stand the  difference.     D..  you  remember  the  Kioui) 
of  Italians,  to  uhom  v.ni  said  i^nod-mornmp:  u^ 
their  own  tongue,   and   how   they  smiled    back 
upon  y.m  all  the  joy  of  their  native  land  i     And 
vou  learned  t..  know  the  difference  between  a 
Sicilian    and    a    Neapolitan,    between    a    Pied- 
montese    aiul    a    Calabrian.     Vou    met    Luhu- 
anians,  Greeks.  Magyars  and   Finns;  you  came 
in  touch  with  twentv  nationalities  in  an  hour,  and 
your  sympathetic  smile  i,^rew  sweeter,  and  your 
loving  bountv  increased  day  by  day. 

You  wondered  h.nv  I  happened  to  know  these 
people  s..  well;  and  I  told  you  jc^kin^^dy.  thatit 
was  mv  Social  nose  which  over  and  over  ai,^am, 
harl  led  me  steerap^e  wav  across  the  sea,  back  to 
th.-  villa^^es  from  which  the  immigrants  come 
and    onward    with    them    into    the   new    life    in 

America.  r-     ■  \ 

You  suspected  thr,t  it  was  not  a  Soc.al  nose 
but  a  Social  heart ;  timt  I  was  led  by  my  sympa- 
thies and  not  bv  mv  scientific  sense,  and  1  dif 
not  dispute  vou.  You  urged  mr  to  write  what  I 
knew  and  what  I  felt,  and  now  you  see,  I  have 
written.  I  have  tried  to  tell  it  in  this  book  as  1 
told  it  to  vou  on  board  of  ship.     I  told  you  much 
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ahdut  t!u;  Jews  and  tin-  Slavs  because  thcv  are 
less  known  and  come  in  largernumbers.  When 
I  had  finished  telling-  you  just  who  these  stran- 
gers are,  and  sometning  of  their  life  at  hfjuie 
and  anil  my  us,  in  the  strange  land,  }'ou  grew 
very  sympathetic,  w'lhout  being  les^  conscious 
how  great  is  the  ])roblein  whicii  tln'se  strangers 


bring  with  them. 


If  I  >uccei-d  in  accomplishing  this  for  my 
larger  audience,  the  public,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent. 

You  were  loth  to  listen  to  figures  ;  for  you  said 
that  statistics  were  not  to  your  liking  and  apt  to 
be  misleading;  so  I  leave  them  from  these  pages 
and  crowd  them  somewhere  into  the  back  of  the 
book,  where  the  curious  may  find  them  if  they 
delight  in  them. 

My  telling  deals  only  with  life  ;  all  I  attempt 
to  do  is  to  tell  what  I  have  lived  among  the  im- 
migrants, and  not  much  of  what  I  have  counted. 
Here  and  there  I  have  dropped  a  storv  which 
you  said  might  be  worth  re-telling;  and  I  tell  it 
as  I  told  it  to  \-ou — not  to  earn  the  smile  which 
may  follow,  but  simply  that  it  may  win  a  little 
more  sympathy  for  the  immigrant. 

If  here  and  ther(>  I  stop  to  moralize,  it  is  largely 
from  force  of  hal)it ;  and  not  because  I  am  eager 
to  play  either  pri'acher  or  prophet.  If  I  point 
out  some  great  problems,  I  do  it  because  I  love 
America  with  a  love  passing  your  own  ;  because 
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you  ;iri'  home-born  aiul  kiuuv  not  the  lot  of  the 
stranger. 

You  may  be  incredulous  if  I  till  you  tliat  I  do 
not  reah/.e  that  I  \vas  not  boin  and  educated 
here;  that  I  am  not  thrilled  by  the  sitj^ht  of  my 
cradle  home,  nor  moved  by  my  country's 
riag. 

1  know  no  Fatherland  but  America ;  for  after 
all,  it  matters  less  where  one  was  born,  than 
where  one's  ideals  had  their  birth ;  and  to  me, 
America  is  not  ti.  land  of  might}-  dollars,  but 
the  land  of  great  ideals. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  peril  to  these 
ideals  lies  in  those  who  "u'^'K:  j  you,  crude  and 
unhnished ;  it  1  wire,  1  would  be  the  first  one  to 
call  out:  "Shut  tlie  gates,"  and  not  tlie  la>i  one 
to  exile  myself  for  your  country's  good. 

I  think  that  the  jjeril  lies  more  in  the  hrst  cabin 
than  in  the  steerage;  more  in  the  Americim 
colonies  in  Monu-  Carlo  and  Nice  than  in  the 
Italian  colonies  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Not 
the  least  of  the  peril  lies  in  the  fai't  that  theri>  is 
too  great  a  gulf  between  \ou  antl  the  steerage 
passenger,  whose  virtues  yon  will  discover  as 
soon  as  you  learn  to  know  him. 

I  send  out  this  book  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
mediate  betwein  the  first  cabin  and  tlie  steerage  ; 
between  the  hilltop  and  lower  town  ;  between 
the  fashionable  West  side  and  the  Ghetto. 

Do  you  remember  my  Lady  of  the  First  Cabin, 
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what  those  Slovaks  said  to  you  as  you  walked 
dowu  the  ^^anti[)lank  in  Hohoken?  W'liat  tiny 
said  to  you,  I  nt)w  say  to  my  book:  "  Z'Boghem," 
"The  Lord  be  with  thee." 


II 
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SOMF,  twenty  years  ai;o,  while  travelling  from 
Vienna  on  the  Northern  Railway,  I  was  locked 
into  mv  compartment  with  three  Slavic  women, 
who  entered  at  a  way  station,  and  whr-  tor  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  had  ventured  ft  >m  their 
native  homo  by  way  of  the  railroad,  h.  feara'^d 
awe  they  looked  out  th''  window  upon  the  mov- 
ing' landscape,  while  with  each  recurriiiij  jolt 
they  held  tij^htly  to  the  wooden  benches. 

One  of  them  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  were  journeying-  a  j^^reat  distance,  nearly 
twenty-five  miles  from  their  n.ative  villat^e.  I 
ventured  to  sn\-  that  1  \va^  moini;-  much  further 
than  twenty-five  miles,  upon  wiiidi  I  was  asked 
my  destination.  I  replied  ;  ••  America,''  expect- 
ing^ much  astonishment  at  tiie  aiuiouncment ;  but 
all  they  said  was  :  "Merica  ?  where  is  that?  is  it 
really  further  than  twenty-five  miles?" 

Until  about  the  time  mentioned,  the  people  of 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  Kurope  had  remained 
stationary  ;  just  where  they  had  been  left  by  the 
slow  and  glacial  like  movement  of  the  races  and 
tribes  to  which  they  beKmged.  Scarcely  any 
traces  of  their  former  mit,nntions  survive,  except 

Id 
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where  some  warlike  tribe  has  ex|)loited  its  history 
ill  Sony,  describinj^r  its  escape  from  the  enemy, 
into  some  mountain  fas.acss,  which  was  of  course 
deserted  as  soon  as  the  furv  o(  war  had  spent  it- 
self. 

I-rom  tlie  j^reat  mo\cments  whicii  chanjjed 
the  (Icslinics  of  wiher  Liur()])can  nations,  these 
people  were  separated  by  political  and  reliyious 
barriers  ;  so  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  as 
little  felt  as  the  discovery  of  the  new  relij^Mous  and 
political  world  laid  hare  by  the  Reformation. 
Kach  tribe  and  even  each  smaller  c^roup  developed 
accordintr  to  its  own  native  strenj.;th,  or  accordinj^' 
to  how  closely  it  leaned  towards  Western  Europe, 
which  waspassin.e,^  tlirough  great  evolutionary  and 
revolutionary  ciianj.jes. 

On  the  who!>,  it  may  be  said  that  in  many 
ways  they  remained  stationary,  ccrtainlv  immo- 
bile. Old  customs  survived  and  became  laws  ; 
slight  dintrcntiatiniis  in  dress  occurred  and  be- 
came the  unalterable  costntne  of  certain  rei^ion-^ ; 
idioms  ^new  into  dialects  ai.d  where  the  nativi' 
genius  manifested  itself  in  literature,  the  dialect 
became  a  language.  These  artificial  boundaries 
became  impassable,  esp.  riallv  wheie  dillerencos 
in  religion  occurred.  Each  -roni,  was  locked  in, 
often  hating  its  nearest  neighbours  and  closest 
kinsmen,  and  also  having  an  aversion  to  anvthing 
which  came  tVoui  uiih.uit  .Sorial  and  economic 
causes  plav.d  no  little  part,  both  in  the  isolation 
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of  these  trilies  and  gnnips  aiul  in  the  necessity 
for  migration.  Wlien  the  latter  was  necessaiy, 
they  ni(jved  together  to  where  there  was  less 
tyranny  and  more  virgin  soil.  Tlnv  went  out 
peacefully  most  of  the  time,  hut  could  be  hitter, 
relentless  and  bra\e  when  thev  encountered  op- 
position. 

But  they  did  not  go  out  with  the  conijui-ror's 
courage  nor  with  the  adventurer's  lust  for  fame  ; 
they  were  no  iconoclasts  of  a  n>'\\  ciNili/ation,  nor 
the  bearers  of  new  tidings.  They  went  where  no 
one  remained;  where  thi'  Romans  had  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  Germa  lure  Ilun,  .\var  and 

Turk  had  left  \ alleys  t  ..i<i.^i  in  blood  and  made 
ready  for  the  Slav's  crude  plow;  where  Roman 
Colonies  were  decaying-  and  Roman  cities  were 
sinking  into  the  dunes  made  by  ocean's  sands. 
They  destroyed  nothing  nor  did  they  build  any- 
thing; thi'v  accepted  littK-  or  nothing  wliich  they 
found  on  conquered  soil,  but  lived  the  okl  lite  in 
the  new  home,  whether  it  was  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Turkish  crescent,  or  where  Roman  txmquer- 
ors  had  left  empty  cities  and  decaying  palaces. 

In  travelling  through  thai  uT'st  interesting 
Austrian  province,  Dalmatia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  opposite  Italy,  I  came  upon  the  j)alace 
of  Diocletian,  in  which  the  Slav  has  built  a  town, 
using  the  palace  w.alls  for  the  foundations  of  his 
dwellings.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  strength 
and  beautv  lie  imbedded  in  these  foimdations,  the 
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houses  arc  as  crude  and  simple  as  those  built  in 
an  Arneriean  miuiiit,'-  camp.  Upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  ciry  of  Salona.  I  found  peasants  break- 
in-,--  the  Corintliian  pillars  into  y^ravel  for  donkey 
paths.  These  people  althouj^rh  surrounded  by 
con(nuTiiijj^  nations  were  not  amalti^amated,  and 
were  enslaved  but  not  chan^jred.  Art  lived  and 
died  in  their  midst  but  bequeathed  them  little  or 
no  culture. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  many  of  the  Slavs  but 
also  of  many  of  th"  Jews  who  live  amoni,-  tiiem 
and  who  have  remained  unimpressed  and  un- 
changed for  centuries ;  except  as  tyrannical 
governments  played  shuffle-board  with  th.ni, 
im^hing  them  hitlicr  and  thither  as  policv  or  ca- 
price dictated. 

The  Italian  peasant  began  his  wanderings 
earlier  than  the  other  nations,  at  least  to  other 
portions  of  i-:uropr,  where  he  was  regarded  as 
indispensaliK-  in  ilic  i)uildingof  railroads.  These 
movements,  liowivcr,  were  spasmodic,  and  he 
soon  returned  to  his  native  village  to  rem.iin 
th.Te,  locked  in  hv  prcjuflice  and  superstition, 
and  unbaptized  bv  the  spirit  of  progress. 

Hut  all  this  is  diHerent  now  ;  and  the  change 
came  through  that  word  quite  utiknown  in 
those  regions  twenty-iive  years  ago— the  word 
Amfrica.  Having  exhausted  tlie  labour  sup- 
ply of  northern  Europe  which,  as  for  instance  in 
Germany,   needed  all    its   strength    for   the    uji- 
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building  of  its  own  industries,  American  capital- 
ists deemed  it  necessary  t.>  find  new  human 
forces  to  increase  their  wealth  by  d('\-elopin^-  the 
vast,  untouched  natural  resources.  Just  how 
systematically  the  recruiting  was  carried  on  is 
hard  to  tell,  but  it  is  sure  that  it  did  not  recjuire 
much  effort,  and  that  the  only  thing  necessary 
was  to  make  a  beginning. 

In  nearly  all  the  countries  from  which  nrw 
forces  were  to  l)e  drawn  there  was  chroiiie,  eco- 
nomic distress,  which  had  lasted  long,  and  which 
grew  more  painful  as  new  aid  higher  needs  dis- 
closed themselves  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Most  of  tlu'  land  as  a  rule,  was  held  hy  a  privi- 
leged class,  and  labour  was  illy  paid.  The  a\er- 
age  earning  of  a  Slovak  peasant  during  the 
harvest  season  was  about  tw('nt\-five  cents  a 
d.iy.  which  sank  to  h;ilf  that  sum  'lie  rest  of  the 
time,  with  work  as  scarce  as  wagi'S  were  low. 

If  a  load  of  wood  was  brought  to  town,  it  was 
besieged  by  a  small  arm\-  of  lal)ouii.>  ready  to 
do  the  necessary  sawing  ;  other  wor':  than  wood 
sawing  tiiere  practically  was  none,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  winter  time  mu<  h  di>tre>s  pre- 
vailed. 

The  labour  of  women  was  still  more  poorly 
paid.  A  muscular  servant  girl,  who  would  wa^h. 
scrub,  attend  to  the  gardm  and  cattle  and  lulp 
with  the  harvesting,  received  aliout  ten  dollars  a 
year,  with   a    huge   cake   and    iiorhajjs  ,i  pair  of 
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bo(3ts  no  less  huj,'-e  as  a  premium.  These  wages 
wi-re  paid  only  in  tiie  most  prosperous  portion  of 
the  Slavic  world,  bein^'-  much  lower  in  other  re- 
gions, while  in  the  mountains  neither  work  nor 
waj^rps  were  obtainable. 

The  hard  rye  bread,  scantily  cut  and  rarely 
unridulterated,  with  an  onion,  was  the  daily 
portion,  while  meat  to  many  of  the  people  was  a 
luxury  obtainable  only  on  special  holidays.  I  re- 
member vividly  the  untimely  passing  away  of  a 
pig,  which  belonged  to  a  titled  estate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law,  which  reached  with  its  mighty 
arm  to  tliis  small  village,  the  pig  must  be  de- 
cently buried  and  covered  by— not  balsam  and 
spices,  but  quick  lime  and  coal  oil.  Hardly 
had  these  rites  been  performed  when  the  carcass 
mysteriously  disa})peared — but  meat  was  scarce, 
and  tlie  peasants  were  hungry. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Jewish  people  who 
were  scattered  through  Eastern  Europe,  began 
to  feel  not  only  economic  distress,  but  existence 
itself  was  often  made  unbearable  bv  the  newly 
awakened  national  feeling,  which  reacted  against 
the  Jews  in  wa\es  of  cruel  persecution.  Such 
trade  as  could  be  diverted  into  other  channels 
was  taken  from  them  and  they  grew  daily 
ptTOrer,  living  became  precarious  and  life  insecure. 
It  did  not  take  much  agitation  to  induce  any  of 
these  people  to  emigrate,  and  when  the  first 
venturesome  travellers  returned  with  money  in 
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the  bank,  silver  watches  in  thtir  pockets,  "store 
clothes"  on  their  backs,  and  a  feeling  of  "I  am 
as  good  as  anybody  "  in  their  minds,  each  one 
of  them  became  an  agent  and  an  agitator,  and 
if  paid  agents  ever  existed,  th.-y  might  have  been 
immediately  dispensed   with. 

Now  one  can  stand  in  any  district  town  of 
Hungary,  Poland  or  Italy  and  see,  coming  down 
the  mountains  or  passing  along  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  plains,  larger  or  smaller 
gr.iups  (.f  picturesquely  clad  peasants,  wiiu  are 
passmg  in  a  never  ending  stream,  on,  towards 
this  new  world.  The  stream  is  growing  larger 
each  da}-,  and  the  source  seems  inexhausti- 
ble. 

Sombre  Jews  come,  on  whose  faces  fear  and 
care  have  plowed  deep  furrows,  whose  backs  are 
bent  beneath  the  burden  of  law  anu  lawlessness. 
They  come,  thousands  at  a  time,  at  least  5,000,- 
000  more  may  be  expected;  and  he  does  not 
know  what  misery  is,  who  has  nt)t  seen  them  on 
that  march  which  has  lasted  nearly  2,000  years 
bene.ath  the  Innd,  n  heaped  by  hate  and  prejudice. 
Hoth  peasant  and  Jew  come  from  Russian,  Aus- 
trian or  Magyar  rule,  under  which  they  have 
had  few  of  the  privileges  of  cmzenship  but 
many  of  its  burdens.  From  valleys  in  tlie  cres- 
cent shaped  Carpathians,  fruni  the  sunnv  hut 
iKuren  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  from  the  Russian- 
Polish  plains  they  are  coming  as  once  they  went 
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foiih  friim  earlicT  Imnu"^  ;  peaceful  toilers,  who 
sct-k  a  held  lor  their  surplus  labour  or  as  traders 
to  use  their  wits,  and  it  is  a  lonj,rer  journey  than 
any  of  their  timid  forbears  ever  undertook! 

The  most  venturesome  of  the  Slavs,  the  Bohe- 
mians, in  whom  liie  K)ve  of  wandering  was  al- 
ways  alive,   started    this    stream   of   emigration 
as  early  as  the  seventeenth  centur\-,  sending  us 
the  noblest    of    their    sons    and    daughters,    the 
heroes  and  heroines  of    the  reformatory  wars; 
idealists,  who  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  came  for 
"Freedom    to    worship   God."     Their  descend- 
ants have  long  ago  been  blended  into  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  people  of  America,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  tin-  fact  tliat  they  might  have  the  same 
pride  in  ancestry  which  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  delight  to  exhibit.     X(jt  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  70s,  did  the 
Bohemim  immigrants  come  in  large  numbers  and 
in     a    steady  stream,    bringing  with   them  the 
Czechs    (.f    Muravia,  a  neighbouring  province. 
Together  tiuy  make  some  2oo,of)o  of  our  popula- 
tion, fairly  distributed  throughout  the  countrv,  and 
about  e(iually  divided  between  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  tiiose  following  industrial  pursuits.      Nearly 
all  Boliemian    mmigrants  come  to  stay,  and  ad- 
just themM>l\-es  mori'  or  less   easily  to  their  en- 
vironment.     The   economic   distress    which   has 
brought  th<m  here,  wliile  never  acute,  threatens 
to    become  so  now   from   the  over  accentuated 
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languagre  strugg^lf  which  thvcrts  the  iiui-,t;i(s  of 
the  people  and  make>  pro|)er  lej^^islation  im- 
possible. The  buildiny  of  railroads  ami  othc  r 
governmental  enterj^rises  have  been  retarded  by 
parliamentary  obstructionists,  to  \vht)m  language 
is  more  than  bread  and  butter.  Business  re- 
lations with  the  Germanic  portions  of  Austria 
have  come  almost  to  a  standstill  ;  conditions 
which  are  bound  to  increase  emigration  from 
Bohemia's  industrial  centres. 

The  Poles  were  the  ne.xt  of  tlie  Western  Slavs 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  seclusion  of  their  villages  ; 
those  from  Eastern  Prussia  being  the  earlii'st, 
and  those  from  Russian  Poland  the  latest  who 
have  swelled  the  stream  of  emigration. 

The  largest  number  of  the  Polish  immigrants  is 
composed  of  unskilled  labourers,  most  of  them 
cf)ming  from  villages  where  they  \\orked  in  the 
fu-lds  during  the  summ.er  time,  and  in  winter 
went  to  the  cities  where  they  did  the  cruder  work 
in  the  factories.  The  Poles  frotn  Germany's  part 
of  the  divided  kingdom  have  furnished  nearlv 
their  quota  of  immigrant^-,  and  those  remain- 
ini:  upon  their  native  acres  will  continue  to  re- 
main there,  if  only  to  spite  the  Germans  who  are 
grievously  disappointed  not  to  see  them  grow- 
less  under  the  repressive  measures  of  the  go\  ern- 
ment.  They  are  the  thorn  in  the  Flmperor's 
flesh,  and  with  social  Democrats  make  enough 
trouble,  to  verify  the  saying :    "  Uneasy  lies  the 
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head   that  wears  a  crown,"  true  !    even  with   re- 
gard to  lliat  ino.-,t  imperial  of  eniper(jrs. 

The  Austrian  P<;les  who  have  retained  many 
of  their  liberties  and  have  also  gained  new  privi- 
leges, have  had  a  national  and  intellectual  re- 
vival, under  the  nnpul^e  ot  which  the  peasantry 
has  been  lifted  to  a  higher  level  which  has  re- 
acted upon  their  economic  condition  ;  and  al- 
though that  condition  is  rather  low  in  Galicia,  as 
that  portion  of  Poland  is  called,  immigration  from 
there  has  reached  its  high  watiT  mark.  The 
largest  increase  in  immigration  among  the  Poles 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  Russian  Poland  where 
industrial  and  jioiitical  conditions  are  growing 
worse,  and  where  ii  uilj  t.ake  a  long  time  to 
establish  any  kind  of  equilibrium  which  will 
pacify  the  i)eopIe  and  hold  them  to  the  soil. 

The  Slovaks,  who  were  relatively  the  best  of!, 
and  further  away  from  the  main  arteries  of  travel, 
are,  com])aratively  speaking,  newcomers  and 
furnish  at  present  the  largest  element  in  the 
Western  Slavic  immigration.  Thev  have  re- 
tained most  staunchly  manv  of  their  Slavic 
characteristics,  are  tlie  least  impressionable 
among  the  Western  Slavs,  and  usually  come, 
lured  by  the  increased  wages.  They  are  most 
liable  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  after 
sa\ing  money  enough  materially  to  improve 
their  lot  in  life. 

From    the  Austrian    provinces,  Carinthia  and 
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Styria,  comt'  iiuTcasinply  lartjc-  numbers  of 
Slovenes  who  are  really  the  link  bitun  n  ihe 
Eastern  anil  Western  Slavs.  They  beloni;  to 
the  hij,diest  typj  of  that  race,  but  represent  only 
a  small  portion  ot  the  large  Slavic  family.  Of 
the  Eastern  Sla\s,  (nily  tiie  Southern  j^TdUj)  has 
moved  towards  America,  the  Russian  peasant 
being  bound  to  the  soil,  and  unaijle  to  free  him- 
self from  the  obligation  of  paying  the  heavy 
taxes,  by  removal  to  a  foreign  countrv.  With 
the  larger  freedom  which  is  bound  tu  ci>me  to 
him,  will  also  come  ecv-inomic  relief  so  that  the 
emigration  of  the  Russian  peasant  in  large  num- 
bers is  not  a  likelihood. 

Lured  by  promises  of  higher  wages  in  our  in- 
dustrial centres,  Croatians  and  Sk)venians  come 
in  increasingl\-  large  numbers,  while  in  smaller 
numbers  come  Servians  and  Bulgarians. 

The  oi.  \  Slavs  who  are  thorough  sear  •  and 
who  are  coming  to  our  coasts  in  incrtasingly 
large  numbers  as  sailors  and  fishermen,  are  the 
Dalmatians;  and  last  but  most  heroic  of  all  the 
Sla\s,  is  the  Montenegrin,  who  has  held  his 
mountain  fastnesses  against  the  Turk  and  who 
has  been  the  living  wall,  resisting  the  victories  of 
Islam.  His  little  country  is  blessed  by  but  a  fi'w 
crumbs  of  soil  between  huge  mountains  and 
boulders,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  peace 
reigns  in  the  Balkans,  he  is  without  occu])ation 
and  sustenance  ;  so  that  he  is  conipclled  to  st'ek 
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these  more  fertile  shores,  whiic  he  will  l\.r  Uie 
first  :iine  in  history  and  (\\\\\>'  unconsciously, 
"  Turn  the  sword  ir,to  ^^  jjIowsIkuc  and  the  spear 
into  a  pruning  hook." 

Tennyson   does  not  over-ideali;ie   this    Monte- 
nej,nin  in  his  admirable  sonnet : 

They  rose  to  where  tlieir  sovran  eagle  sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  '.lie  height, 
Chaste,  frugah  savage,  arm'd  by  clay  and  night 
Against  the  Turk  ;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails, 
And  reil  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  fight 
By  thousands  down  the  cr.igs  and  thro'  the  vales. 
O  smallest  am;,ng  peoples  !  rough  rock  throne 
Of  Freedom  !  warriors  beating  hack  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years. 
Great  Tsernogora  !  never  since  thine  own 
Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 

From  Lithuania,  a  province  of  Russia,  come 
smaller  groups  of  non-Slavic  emigrants ;  people 
with  an  old  ci\ilization  of  which  little  remains, 
•'lid  with  a  language  which  leans  closest  to  San- 
-t-rit,  yet  who,  because  of  their  subjection  to 
Russia,  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Russian 
I)tasants.  Then  there  are  Magyars  and  F'inns, 
lather  close  kinsm.  n,  who  because  one  lives  in 
thi"  .South  and  the  other  far  North,  are  as  dif- 
f'lent  as  the  Sjuth  is  from  the  North  ;  Greeks 
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and  Syrians,  traders  all  ut  ihcm  and  workers  only 
when  thc\-  must  he.  \\\"  shall  follow  them  more 
closely  as  they  pass  into  our  own  naticnal  lili'. 

The  Italian  emigration,  the  largest  whieh  we 
receive  from  an}-  one  source,  comes  primarily 
from  Southern  Italy,  from  the  crowded  cities 
with  tlnir  unspeakable  vices  ;  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  emigrants  come  from  the  villages  where 
they  have  all  the  virtues  of  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  most  volatile  of  our  foreign  population,  and 
perhaps  the  most  clannish,  they  represent  a 
problem  recognized  by  their  home  government, 
which  was  the  first  to  concern  itself  with  it,  to 
study  it  systematically,  and  to  aid  our  government 
so  far  as  possible  in  a  rational  solution.  The 
number  of  Italian  emigrants  is  still  undimin- 
ished, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
more  than  200,000  of  them  have  annually  left 
their  native  land,  their  withdrawal  is  scarcely 
felt  and  the  number  could  he  dniilihnl  wiilmut 
perceptible  diminution  at  home. 

There  are  then  upon  this  immigrant  trail, 
many  people  of  varied  cultural  development  ; 
some  of  them  coming  from  countries  in  which 
they  have  been  part  of  a  very  high  type  of  civi- 
lization, while  others  come  from  the  veritable 
back  woods  of  Europe,  into  which  neither  steatn 
nor  electricity  has  entered  to  disturb  the  old 
order.  iMr  has  yet  awakened  ,1  in w  life. 

None  of  them  starts  for  Auk  i  km  tempted  by 
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wealth  which  can  bt  ,;icked  up  in  the  streets. 
That  m\thical  man  wh(i,  upon  landing,  refused 
to  take  a  ([uarter  from  Hie  side-walk,  because  he 
had  heard  that  dollars  were  lying  about  loose,  in 
America,  has  found  it  true  because  he  has  gone 
into  politics. 

The  immigrant  of  to-(kiy,!)e  he  Slav,  Italian  or 
Jew,  starts  upon  this  trail,  with  no  culture,  it  is 
true,  but  with  a  '  irgin  mind  in  which  it  may  be 
made  to  grow.  Not  always  with  a  keen  mind, 
but  with  a  surplus  of  muscle,  which  he  is  ready 
to  exchange  at  ihr  mouth  ot  the  |iit  or  bv  the 
furnace's  hot  blast,  for  a  higher  wage  than  he 
could  earn  in  the  miry  helds  of  his  native  vil- 
lage; — but  it  is  by  no  means  sctUed  who  gets 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 


Ill 
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Back  of  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Naples  and  Palermo, 
with  no  place  on  tin-  world's  map  to  mark  their 
existence,  are  small  market  towns  to  which  the 
jjeasants  come  from  their  hidden  villajfes.  They 
come  not  as  is  their  wont  on  feast  and  fast  da^s, 
with  song  and  music,  but  solemnly  ;  the  women 
bent  beneath  their  burdens,  carried  on  head  or 
back,  and  the  men  who  walk  beside  them,  less 
conscious  than  usual  of  their  superiority. 

The  women  have  lost  the  splendour  which 
usually  marks  their  attire.  Their  embroidered, 
stiffly  starched  petticoats,  flowered  aprons  and 
gay  kerchiefs  have  disappeared,  and  instead  the 
have  put  on  more  sombre  garb,  some  cast  off 
clothing  of  our  civilization.  The  men,  too,  have 
left  their  gayer  coats  behind  them,  to  wear  the 
shoddy  ones  which  neither  warm  nor  become 
them. 

Beneath  the  black  cross  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  Polish  tow  n,  they  usually  rest 
themselves.  The  cross  was  erected  when  the 
peasants  were  liberated  from  serfdom,  and  be- 
neath it  every  wanderer  rests  and  prays :  every 
wanderer  but  the  Jew,  for  whom  the  cross  sym- 
bolizes neither  liberty  nor  rest. 

30 
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These  towns  wnich  usiii  to  lir  buried  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  summer  and  a  sea  of  mud 
in  the  winter  time  ;  to  which  the  peasant  came 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  to  do  his  pcttv  trading- 
or  his  quarrelling  before  the  law,  are  the  hrst 
catch  basins  of  the  little  p.uolaiing  streams  of 
emigration,  and  have  felt  their  influence  in 
increased  prosperity.  They  are  the  supply 
stations  where  much  of  the  money  is  spent  on 
the  way  out,  and  into  which  the  money  flows 
fnnn  the  mining  camps  and  industrial  centres  in 
America.  One  little  house  leans  hospitably 
against  the  other,  a  two-stf)ry  house  marks  the 
dwelling  of  nobility,  and  the  power  of  the  law  is 
personified  in  the  crendarmes,  who,  weaponed  to 
the  teeth,  patrol  the  peaceful  town. 

In  Russia,  before  one  may  emigrate,  many 
painful  and  eostly  formalities  must  be  obser\ed. 
a  passport  obtained  through  the  governor  and 
speeded  on  its  w;iy  by  suiidrv  tips.  It  is  in 
Itself  an  expensive  document  without  uhich 
no  Russian  subject  may  leave  his  eommiinity, 
much  less  his  country.  Many  persons,  there- 
fore, forego  the  pleasure  of  securing  official  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Czar's  dom.Mii,  ;uid  go, 
trusting  to  good  luck  or  to  a  few  rubles  with 
which  they  may  close  the  ever  open  eves  of  the 
gentlarmes  of  the  Russitm  boundar_v.  Austrian 
■ind  Itali.in  authorities  also  require  passports  for 
till  if  subjects,  but   they  are  less  costly  and  are 
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granted  to  all  who  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  law. 

These  formaHties  over,  the  travellers  move  on 
to  the  market  square,  a  dusty  place,  where 
women  squat,  sellintr  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
the  plaster  cast  and  t^nuly  decorated  saints,  sto- 
ically receivinj:^  the  adoration  of  our  piIj.,Tims, 
who  come  for  the  last  time  with  a  petition  which 
now  is  for  a  prosperous  journev. 

There  also,  the  ai^ent  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany receives  with  just  as  nuich  feeling-  their 
hard  earned  money  in  exchange  for  the  long 
coveted  "  Ticket,"  which  is  to  bear  them  to  their 
land  of  hope. 

From  hundreds  of  such  towns  and  squares, 
thousands  of  simple-minded  people  turn  west- 
ward eaih  day,  disappearing  in  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  mark  their  progress  to  the  railroad 
station  and  on  tow.nds  the  dreaded  sea. 

From  the  small  windows  of  fourth-class  rail- 
way carriages  they  get  glimpses  of  a  new  world, 
larger  than  they  ever  dreamed  it  to  be,  and 
much  more  beautiful.  Through  orderly  and 
stately  Germany,  witli  its  pi(tures(]ue  villages, 
its  castled  hills  and  magnificent  cities  they  pass; 
across  mountains  and  hills,  and  by  rushing 
rivers,  until  one  day  upon  the  horizon  they  see 
a  forest  of  masts  wedged  in  between  the  ware- 
houses and  factories  of  a  great  city. 

Guided   I.v  .m   official  of  the  steamship  com- 
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paiiy  who^e  wards  th(  v  have  become,  they 
alii^du  from  the  train  ;  but  not  without  having 
here  and  there  to  ])ay  tribute  to  that  organized 
brigandage,  l)y  wliich  every  prjrt  of  enibarI<ation 
is  infesti'd.  The  beer  they  drink  and  the  food 
tiiey  buy,  the  necessary  and  unnecessary  tilings 
whieli  they  are  urged  to  purcliase,  are  excessively 
dear,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  double  profit  is 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  officials  or  the  com- 
pany whicli  they  represent. 

The  first  lodging  places  before  they  are  taken 
to  the  harl)ours,  are  dear,  poor  and  often  unsafe. 
Much  bad  business  is  done  there  which  miglit 
be  controlled  or  entirely  discontinued.  For  in- 
stance in  Rotterdam  three  years  ago,  coming 
with  a  })arty  of  emigrants,  we  were  met  by  an 
employee  of  the  steamship  company  ami  taken 
in  charge,  ostensibly  to  be  guided  to  the  com- 
pany's offices  near  the  harboiu.  On  the  way  we 
wen-  made  to  stop  at  a  dirtv,  third-class  hotel 
(whose  rhi(  !  ccjuipment  was  a  huge  bar)  and 
were  told  to  make  ourselves  comfortable.  While 
we  \\r  ,!i,t  compelled  to  spend  our  monev,  we 
were  invited  to  do  so,  urged  to  drink,  and  left 
there  fully  tliree  hour'^  until  this  same  employee 
called  for  us.  I  complained  to  tne  company 
through  the  (.nlv  official  whom  I  could  reach, 
and  who  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  beneficiaries, 
for  the  complaint  did  not  travel  far. 

This   is  onlv  the   remnant   of  an   abuse  f'om 
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which  thf  fmiLrnrnt  atui  ilu'  couutrv  vhich 
received  him,  used  to  surt  r;  for  our  striii,t,^ent 
immi,(,nation  laws  have  made  it  more  profitable 
to  treat  the  immiyrant  with  consideration  and  to 
look  after  his  physical  welfare. 

Vet,  admirable  as  is  the  machinery  which  lias 
been  set  up  at  Hamburg  for  the  reception  of 
the  emigrant,  these  minor  abuses  have  not 
all  passed  away  and  while  care  is  taken  that  his 
health  does  not  suffer  and  that  his  purse  is  not 
completely  emptied,  he  is  still  regarded  as  prev. 

I  he  Italian  government  safcguartls  its  emi- 
grants admirably  at  Naples  and  Genoa  ;  but 
other  governments  are  seemingly  unconcerned. 
When  the  official  has  done  with  the  emigrants, 
they  are  taken  to  the  emigra  it  depot  of  the 
company  (wiiich  in  many  cases  is  inadequate 
for  the  large  number  of  passengers),  their 
papers  are  e.xamined  and  they  are  separated 
according  to  se.x  and  religion.  At  liamluug 
they  are  required  to  take  baths  and  their  cloth- 
ing is  disinfected  ;  after  which  they  constantly 
emit  the  delicious  odours  of  hot  steamand  carb.  .lie 
acid.  The  sleeping  arrangements  at  Hamiiurg 
are  excellent.  Usually  twenty  persons  are  in 
one  ward,  but  private  rooms  whirii  have  beds 
for  four  people  can  be  rented. 

The  food  is  abundant  and  good.  pUntv  c.f 
bread  and  meat  are  to  be  had,  and  luxuries' can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  prices.     At  Hamburg 
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music  is  j-)rnvidcd  and  the  cmiq-nints  may 
make  merry  at  a  dance  until  dawn  of  the  day 
of  ^>ailin^^ 

The  medical  examination  is  now  very  strict, 
yet  seemint^dy  not  strict  enough ;  for  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  pass  the  German 
physicians  are  deported  on  account  of  ph}sical 
unfitness. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  here,  and  emphasize 
it  :  that  restrictive  immigration  has  had  a  re- 
markal)le  inlluence  upon  the  German  and  Neth- 
erlands steamship  companies,  in  that  they  have 
become  fairly  luimane  and  decent,  which  tlicy 
were  not;  hut  improvement  in  this  chrection  is 
still  possible. 

The  day  of  embarkation  Inuls  an  e>-cited 
crowd  with  heavy  packs  and  heavier  hearts, 
climbing  tlir  gangplank.  An  uncivil  crew 
directs  the  bewildered  tra\ellers  to  their  quarters, 
which  in  the  older  ships  are  far  too  inadequate, 
and  111  tile  newer  ships  are,  if  anvthing,  worse. 

Clean  theyari';  hut  tiiere  is  neither  breathing 
space  below  nor  deck  room  ai)o\e,  and  the  ycx3 
steerage  passengers  crowded  into  the  h(^ld  of  so 
elegant  and  roomy  a  steamer  as  the  Kaisfr 
U'ilhclm  II,  ,,f  the  North  German  Llovd  line, 
are  positively  packed  like  cattle,  making  a  walk 
on  deck  when  the  weather  is  good,  absolutily 
impossible,  while  to  i)reathe  clean  air  below  in 
rough  weather,  when   the  hatches  are  down  is 
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an  equal  impossibility.  The  stenches  become 
unbearable,  and  many  of  the  emigrants  have 
to  be  driven  down  ;  for  they  prefer  the  bitterness 
and  danger  of  the  storm  to  tiie  pestilential  air 
below.  The  division  between  the  sexes  is  not 
carefully  looked  after,  and  the  young  women 
who  are  quartered  among  the  married  passengers 
have  neither  the  privacy  to  which  thev  are  en- 
titled nor  are  they  much  more  protected  than  if 
they  were  living  promiscuouslv. 

The  food,  which  is  nli^t  rahlf,  i.,  iN-alt  out  of 
huge  kettles  into  the  dinntM"  pails  pro\idcd  by 
the  steamship  company.  When  it  is  distributed, 
the  stronger  push  and  crowd,  so  that  meals  are 
anything  but  orderly  procedures.  On  the  whole, 
the  steerage  of  the  modern  ship  ought  to  be 
condemned  as  unfit  for  the  transportation  of 
human  beings  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  German  companies,  and  they  provide 
best  ft)r  their  cabin  passengers,  are  unjust  if 
not  dishonest  towards  the  steerage.  Take  for 
example,  the  second  cabin  which  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  steerage  and  sometimes 
not  twice  so  much;  yet  the  second  cabin  pas- 
senger on  the  Kaiser  U'ilheh)!  I!  has  six 
times  as  much  deck  room,  much  better  located 
and  well  protected  against  inclement  weather. 
Two  to  four  sleep  in  one  cabin,  which  is  well 
and  comfortably  furnished ;  while  in  the  steer- 
age from  200  to  400  sleep  in  one  compartment 
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on  bunks,  oni-  above  the  other,  with  Httle  light 
and  no  comforts.  In  tlie  second  cabin  th','  food 
is  excellent,  is  partaken  of  in  a  luxuriantly  ap- 
pointed dinin'^'--room,  is  well  cooked  and  well 
served  ;  while  in  the  steerage  the  unsavoury 
rations  are  not  served,  but  doled  out,  with  less 
courtesy  than  one  would  find  in  a  charity  soup 
kitchen. 

The  steerage  ought  to  be  and  could  be  abolished 
by  law.  It  is  true  that  the  Italian  and  Polish 
peasant  may  not  be  accustomed  to  better  things 
at  home  and  might  not  be  happier  in  better  sur- 
roundings nor  know  how  to  use  them  ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  introduction  to  our  life  to  treat  him  like  an 
animal  when  he  is  coming  to  us.  He  ought  to 
be  made  to  feel  immediately,  that  the  standard 
of  living  in  America  is  higher  than  it  is  abroad, 
and  that  life  on  the  higher  plane  begins  on  board 
of  ship.  Every  cabin  passenger  who  has  seen 
and  smelt  the  steerage  from  afar,  knows  that  it  is 
often  indecent  and  inhuman ;  and  I,  who  have 
lived  in  it,  know  that  it  is  both  of  these  and  cruel 
besides. 

On  the  steamer  Xoordam,  sailing  from  Rotter- 
dam three  years  ago,  a  Russian  boy  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption  was  brought  upon  the 
sunny  deck  out  of  the  pestilential  air  of  the  steer- 
age. I  admit  that  to  the  first  cabin  passengers  it 
must  have  been  a  repulsive  sight — this  emaciated, 
dirty,  dying  child  ;  but  to  order  a  sailor  to  drive 
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him  (l.nni-stairs,  was  a  cruel  act,  which  1  resented. 
Not  until  after  repeated  complaints  was  the  child 
taken  to  tiie  hospital  .-ind  properly  nursed.  On 
mail)-  ships,  even  drinking'-  water  is  g-rudj,nn^dy 
given,  and  on  the  steamer  SlaakndaDi,  four  years 
ago,  we  had  literally  to  steal  water  for  the  steer- 
age from  the  second  r-dbin,  and  that  of  course 
at  night.  On  many  jcnirneys,  particularly  on  the 
Fiirst  Bisniark,  of  the  Hamburg  American  line, 
five  years  ago,  the  bread  was  absolutely  uneatable, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  water  bv  the  hate  emi- 
grants. 

In  providing  betteraccommodations,  the  English 
steamship  companies  have  always  led  ;  and  while 
the  discipline  on  b.)ard  of  ship 'is  always  stricter 
than  on  (Jther  lines,  the  care  '.estowed'upun  the 
emigrants  is  correspondingly  greater. 

At  last  the  passengers  are  stowed  awav,  and 
into  the  excitement  of  the  hour  of  depart  un-  there 
comes  a  silent  heaviness,  as  if  the  surgeon's  knife 
were  about  to  cut  the  arteries  of  some  vital  organ. 
Homesickness,  a  disease  scarcely  known  among 
the  mnhilc  Anglo-Sa.xons,  is  a  r.al  presence  in 
the  steerage;  f..r  there  are  the  men  and  w,.nun 
who  have  been  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  thiou-h 
many  generations  their  lives  were  rooted. 

No  one  knows  the  sacred  agony  of  that  moment 
which  f^lls  and  thrills  these  simple  niinckd  t..lk 
who.   for  the   first  tinv.-  in  their  li\  ls  lace  the  un- 
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known  iHiil...,!  Uiesea.  Thegreater  the  distance 
uluch  divides  tlic-  ship  from  the  fast  fading  dock, 
llie  nearer  comes  the  little  village,  with  its  dusty 
sciuare,  its  plaster  cast  saints  and  its  little  mud 
huts. 

From  far  away  Russia  a  small  pinched  face 
looks  out  and  a  sweet  voice  calls  to  the  departing 
father,  not  to  forget  Leah  and  her  six  children, 
who  will  wait  for  tidings  from  him,  be  they  good 
"r  ill.  iM-om  Poland  in  gutteral  speech  comes  a  : 
"God  be  with  you,  Bratye  (brother),  strong  oak 
of  our  village  forest  and  our  dependence ;  the 
Virgin  protect  thee." 

_  The  Slovak  feels  his  Maryanka  pressing  her 
lil)s  against  lii.>  while  she  sobs  out  her  lamentation, 
and  he,  to  keep  up  his  courage,  gives  a  "strong 
pull  and  a  long  pull  "  at  the  botde,  out  of  which 
his^  white  native  palenka  gives  him  its  last  alco- 
holic greeting. 

Silent  are  the  usunlly  vociferous  Italians,  whose 
glorious  Mediterranean  is  blotted  out  l)v  the  som- 
bre ^  gray  of  the  Atlantic  ;  they  shall"  not  soon 
again  see  the  full  orbed  moon  shining  upon  the 
bay  of  Naples,  sending  from  heaven  to  earth  a 
path  of  silver  up.ui  wliirh  the  blessed  saints  go 
up  and  down.  In  the  silence  of  the  moment 
there  come  to  them  the  rattle  of  carts  and  the 
clatter  of  hoofs,  the  soft  voice  of  a  serenade  and 
then  the  sweet  scented  silence  of  an  Italian  night. 
They   all   think,  even  if  they  have  never  thought 
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much  before;  fur  ilu-  monunt  i^  as  .solemn  as 
wlien  the  jxidre  came  witli  liis  censer  and  liolv 
water,  or  wlien  tlie  acolytes  ranj,'^  tlu'  he  lis,  me- 
chanically, on  the  way  to  some  deaih-lji  ,|. 

It  is  all  solemn,  in  spite  of  the  band  u  hich 
strikes  the  well-known  note^  of  '•  Li.h  \'at«r- 
land,  maj^rst  ruhi_t,r  sein,"  and  makes  merrier 
miisic  each  moment  k.  check  the  tears  and  to 
heal  the  i.euiy  made  wounds.  Tluv  try  to  be 
brave  now,  strugglinj,^  aj^rainst  horn.  sii"-kn.'>s  and 
fear,  until  tlvir  faces  pale,  and  on,.  1,\  on,,  they 
ar"  driven  down  inn-  tl.e  hold  n.  Milirr  liie  panys 
of  the  damned  in  the  ttiroc'r,  of  a  cdnipiieation  of 
aKn)mes  for  which  as  yet,  no  pills  or  powders 
have  f)n)U_i;ln  sonthini;. 

Hut    when    tlu    sun  shiiips  upon  the   Atlantic, 
and  dries  the  deck  space  allotted  to  the  steeraK^.' 
I)assen,<:ers,  they  will  c,.me  out  of  the  i„,ld  one  i.y 
"ne,   wrapped    in  the    company's    -rav  blankets'; 
pitiabK'     lonkinn    ,,b|ret>.    ill-kempt  ;md  ilbk(j)t.' 
Stretched  upon  the  d.rk  luatvst  the  steam  pipes. 
they    await   the    ninrn    n|  the  life  which  sivimtl 
"clean  ^^one "  out ->(   th.^m.      It    is  at    this  time 
that     cabir.     passenj^cTs     In.,,,     thej,      spaciuus 
deck   will   |,„,k   down  iip(.ii  tluin  in  pitv  and  dis- 
may,   L^ettini'   some  sport  from   thiowini,'  sweet- 
moats  and   lirnnies  amontr  the  hopeless  lookini; 
mass,    out    ..I    wln,h    w,     shall   have  to  coin  our 
future    citizens,     from    amoiii,'    whom    will   aiise 
fathers  and  inotlu'is  of  future  ijeiuiations. 
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sunlight  or  the  traihng  smoke  of  a  steamer  tells 
of  other  wanderers  ovei  ihe  deep. 

"  Here,  Slovaks,  bestir  yourselves  ;  let's  sinr 
the  song  of  the  '  Little  red  pocket-book  '  or  '  The 
gardener's  wife  who  cried.'  'Too  sad?'  vou 
say  ?  Then  let's  sing  about  the  '  Red  beer  and 
the  white  cakes.'  "     So  they  sing  : 

"Brothers,  brothers,  who'll  drink  the  beer, 
Jirothers,  brothers,  when  we  are  not  here  ? 
Our  children  they  will  drink  it  tiien 
When  we  are  no  more  living  rnen. 
Eeer,  beer,  in  glass  or  can, 
Always,  always  finds  its  man." 

Other   Slavs    from   Southern  mountains,  sing 
their  stirring  war  song  : 

"Out  there,  out  there  beyond  the  mountains. 
Where  tramps  the  foaming  steed  of  war, 
Old  Jugo  c.Us  his  sons  rJar , 
To  aid  !     To  aid  !   in  my  old  .age 
Defend  me  from  the  foeman's  rage. 

"Out  there,  o'lt  there  l)eyoi.<l  tlie  mounfiins 
My  t  lulilren  follow  one  and  all. 
Where  Xikita  your  Prince  doth  call, 
And  steep  anew  in  Turkish  g(jre 
The  sword  Czar  Dushan  flashed  of  yore. 
Out  there,  out  there  beyond  the  mount.iiii:-,." 

If    the    merriment    rises   to    the    pro[».r   iiitch, 
there   will   be  danring  to  tlie   jerky  notes  of  .m 
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harmonica  or  accordion  ;  for  no  emigrant  ship 
ever  sailed  without  one  of  them  on  board 
The  Germans  will  have  a  waltz  upon  a  limited 
scale,  while  the  Poles  dance  a  mazurka,  and  the 
Magyar  attempts  a  wild  czardas  which  invariably 
lands  him  against  the  railing;  for  it  needs  steady 
feet  as  well  as  a  steadier  Hoor  than  the  back  of 
this  heaving,  rolling  monster. 

Men  and  women  from  other  corners  of  the 
Slav  world  will  be  reminded  of  the  spinning  room 
or  of  some  village  tavern  ;  and  joining  hands  will 
sing  with  afipropriate  motions  this,  not  disa- 
greeable song,  to  Katyushka  or  Susanka,  or 
whatever  may  l,e  the  name  of  this  "  Honey- 
mouth." 

"  \\  f  ,ire  (laiK  ing,  we  are  dancing, 

Dancing  twenty-two ; 
Mary  dances  in  this  Kolo, 

Mary  sweet  and  true  ; 
What  a  honey  niuuth  lias  Mary, 

Oil  !   wliat  joyful  bhss  ! 
Rather  than  all  twenty-tw.j 

I  WL'uld  Mary  kiss." 

Greeks,  .Servians.  Ikilgarians,  Magyars.  Italians 
;ind  Slovaks  laugh  atone  another's  antics  and 
while  listening  to  the  strange  sounds,  are  begin- 
ning to  enter  into  a  larger  fellowship  than  they 
ever  enjoyed  ;  for  .so  close  as  this  manv  of  tliem 
never  came  without  the  hand  upon  the  hilt  or  the 
linger  upon  the  trigger. 
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When  Providence  is  generous  and  g.an.s  a 
quiet  evening,  the  merriment  will  grow  louder 
and  louder,  drowning  the  murmur  of  tht-  sea  and 
silencing  the  sorrows  of  the  yesterday  and  the 
fears  for  the  morrow. 

"  Yes,  brothers,  we  are  travelling  on  to  America, 
the  land  of  hope  ;  let  us  be  merry.  Where  are 
you  going,  Czeska  Holka?"  (a  pet  name  for  a 
Bohemian  girl).  "To  Chicago,  to  service,  and 
soon,  I  hope,  to  matrimony  ;  that's  what  they 
say,  that  you  can  get  married  in  Amerr-  with- 
out a  dowry  and  without  much  trouble.  '  Ah, 
yes;  and  get  unmarried  again  without  much 
trouble;  but  of  this  fact  she  is  blissfully  ig- 
norant. "  Where  are  you  going,  signor?  "  "Ah, 
I  am  going  to  Mulberry  Street;  gr<'at  citv,  yes, 
Mulberry  Street,  great  city."     "  I'olak,  where  are 


you  gomg 


Kcllisiand. 


Where  do    vou 


say?"  "  Kellisland,  where  stones  are  and  big 
sea."  "Yes,  yes,  I  know  now:  Kelly's  Island 
in  Ohio.  Fine  place  for  you,  Pohik ;  powder 
blast  and  white  limi>stone  dust,  yet  a  hne  sea  and 
a  hue  life." 

All  of  them  ;ire  going  somewhere  to  some  one  ; 
nfit  (juite  strangers  they  ;  some  one  has  crossed 
the  sea  before  them.  Thev  are  drawn  by  thou- 
sands of  magnets  ;rid  they  will  draw  others 
after  them. 

We  have  all  become  good  comrades  ;  for 
fellowship  is  easily  begotten  by   the   fellows   in 
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same  ship,  especially  in  the  steerage,  \vh 
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III)  barriers  exist  and  where  no  introductions  are 
possible  or  necessary.  I  am  sharing  many  con- 
fidences ;  of  young  women  who  go  to  meet 
their  lovers  ;  of  young  men  who  go  vo  make 
their  fortunes  ;  of  bankrupts  who  have  fled  the 
heavy  arn  of  the  law  ;  of  women  hiding  moral 
taint ;  of  countless  ones  who  are  hiding  grave 
physical  infirmities  ;  and  of  some  who  have  lost 
faith  in  God  and  men,  in  law  and  justice. 

Vet  most  of  them  believe  with  a  simpler  faith 
thnii  our  own;  God  is  real  to  them  and  His 
providence  stretches  over  the  seas.  No  morning, 
no  matter  how  tumultuous  the  waves,  but  the 
Russian  Jews  will  put  on  their  phylacteries, 
and  kissing  the  sacred  fringes  which  they  wear 
upon  their  breasts,  will  turn  towards  the  F:ast 
and  the  rising  Sun,  to  where  their  bolv  temple 
stood. 

Rarely  will  a  Slav  or  Italian  go  to  bed  with- 
out committing  himself  to  the  special  care  of 
some  patron  saint. 

Vice  there  is,  crude,  rough  vice,  down  here  in 
the  steerage.  Ves,  they  drink  vodk;;,— ev<n  that 
rarely  ;  but  up  in  the  cabin  they  drink  cham- 
I)agiic  and  Kentucky  whiskies,  the  same  devils 
with  other  names.  Seldom  do  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers gamble— a  friendly  game  if  cards  per- 
haps, here  and  there;  while  up  in  the  cabin, 
from  sunlight  until  dawn,  poker  chij)s  are  piled 
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anil    pass    to    and    fro    amon^  daintily  atiired 
men  and  women.     There  are  rough  jests  in  this 
steerage,  and   scant  courtesy  ;    but   virtue  is  as 
precious    here   as    there,  although    kept    under 
tremendous    temptation.       I     ha\-e    crossed    the 
ocean   hither  and  thither,  often  in  the  steerage, 
more    often    in    the   cabin  ;    and    I    ha\e    fcnmd 
gentlemen  in  dirty  homespun  in   the  one  place, 
and  in  the  other  supposed  gentlemen  who  were 
but    beasts,  although    they  had    lackeys    to  at- 
tend   them,   and    suites    of    rooms   in    which    to 
make  luxurious  a  useless  existence.     The  steer- 
age   brings    virtue    and    vice   in   t'lc   rough.     A 
d(jllar  might  not  be   safe,  and   yet  as  safe  as  a 
whole  bank  up  in  the  cabin  ;  die  steerage  might 
steal  a  loaf  of  white  bread  or  a  tempting  cake, 
but   it   has   not   yet   learned    how   to    corner  the 
wheat   market ;  the  men  in  the  steerage  might 
be  tempt. ■(!    to  steal  a  ride  upon  a  railroad,  but 
in    the     cabin    I    have    met    rascals    who    had 
stolen  whole  railroads,  yet  were  called  "  Cajjtains 
of   Industry." 

Down  in  the  steerage  there  is  a  faith  in  the 
future,  and  in  the  despair  which  often  oxer- 
whelms  them,  I  needi'd  but  to  whisjxr:  "  He 
patient,  this  seems  like  Hell,  hut  it  will  soon 
seem  to  you  like  Heaven." 

\es,  this  Heaven  is  coming;  coming  down 
ahnost  fre.m  above,  on  yonder  tringe  of  the  sea, 
for   far   away  trails   the    h)w  lying   smoke  of  the 
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pilot  boat,  and  but  a  little  farther  off  is— land- 
land.  None  but  the  shipwrecked  and  the 
emigrants,  these  way-farers  who  come  to  save 
and  be  saved,  know  the  joy  of  that  note  which 
goes  from  lip  to  lip  as  it  echoes  and  reechoes 
in  thirty  languages,  yet  with  the  one  word  of 
throbbing  joy,— land— land— America. 
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LAxND,  HO! 

The  pay  spirit-  soon  flag-  when  land  is  her- 
alded ;  for  Ellis  Island  is  ahead,  with  its  uncer- 
tainties, and  the  men  and  women  who  ^vere  the 
merriest  and  who  mi^st  often  went  to  the  bar, 
thus  tryinj;  to  forj^^et,  now  are  sober,  and  reflect. 
The  troubled  ones  are  usually  marked  by  their 
restless  walk  and  by  their  eai^erness  to  seek  the 
confidences  of  those  who  \vavv  tisted  the  temper 
of  the  law    in  tliis  unknown   Eldorado. 

Not  long  ago,  on  one  of  the  slii])s  in  uhich  I 
sailed,  there  was  in  the  steerage,  a  monk,  who 
neither  walked  nor  talked  like  one.  He  shunned 
me,  not  because  of  my  heresies,  but  because  of 
my  Latni,  and  although  he  mumbled  out  of  a 
prayer-book  and  unskillfully  counted  his  beads, 
I  knew  that  "  The  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  day  of  landing,  he 
was  pacing  thi'  deck,  evidently  in  an  unn\ir- 
ential  mood,  and  1  too  was  there,  being  one  of 
those  who  prefer  the  Ijiling  wind  of  the  night 
to  the  |)olluted  air  of  the  steerage.  He  came 
close  to  me  as  we  walked,  and  hesitatingly 
asked  me  in  a  I'lciuh  to  wjiicli  cjung  a  pe- 
culiar    dialect    never    spoken     in    monasteries, 
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whether  I  had  been  in  America  before.  When 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  inquired  all  about 
the  examination  of  ba^^gage  and  of  men,  and 
when  I  told  him  how  strict  it  is,  that  nothing  is 
hid  from  the  lynx  eyes  of  the  custom-house 
officials,  and  that  nothing  is  sacred  to  them,  not 
even  the  body  of  a  monk,  he  grew  visibly 
excited. 

Stealthily  he  drew  from  under  the  folds  of  his 
cassock,   a   stone,    a   large,    brilliant,   tempting 
diamond,  and  said  :  "  You  may  have  that."     As  I 
took  it  between   my  fingers,  I  detected  traces  of 
the  torn  rim  of  its  setting,  and  passed  it  back 
into    the    trembling  hand   of    his  "  Re\erence." 
"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am 
one  of  the  monks  driven  out  of  France,  and  I  am 
taking  the  treasures  of  the  Brotherhood  over.     I 
am  afraid  of  the  high  duty  and  it  will  be  cheaper 
for  me  to  give   you   that  diamond    which  is  a 
pendant  from  the  jewels  of  the  Virgin,  than  to  pay 
for  what  I  have  ;  that  is,  if  you  will  help  me  to 
pass  this  little  bag  safely  in."     With  this  he  drew 
aside    his    cassock    and    fumbling    in   the    folds 
brought    to    light   a   little   bag  which  he   would 
have  handed  to  me.  but  I  assured  him  that  I  was 
not    a    smuggk-r   even    for  pious   purposes,  and 
after  darting  at  me  an  impious  glance,  he  disap- 
peared into  the  steerage. 

The  next  day  at  Quarantine,  a  messenger  boy 
of  unusual  size  came  on   board  .--nd  calling  out 
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the  names  of  a  rather  lart^e  number  of  steerage 
passengers  handed  them  telegrams  which  v  ere 
written  in  EiigHsh  and  were  rather  suspiciously 
vague.—"  Pavel  Moticzka  — Ivan  KovalofT,— 
Isaac  Goldberg,"  and  last,— "  Jaques  Rosen- 
stein."  My  friend  the  monk  nearly  jumped  out 
of  his  cassock  to  reach  for  his  message,  and  the 
"  Boy,"  who  made  most  remarkable  haste  for  a 
telegraph  messenger,  slipped  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs where  only  rosaries  hung;  and  a  Jewish 
jeweller's  clerk  from  Paris,  who  was  running 
away  with  the  best  part  of  his  emplo\-er's  dia- 
monds,—was  in  the  toils  of  the  law. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  steerage  (jf  the 
Hamburg  American  Line  had  not  been  made 
even  partially  decent  by  our  stringent  immigra- 
tion laws,  over  500  steerage  passengers,  booked 
for  the  Fi'irst  Bismark,  at  that  time  the  swiftest 
boat  of  the  line,  were,  without  explanation  or 
notification,  stowed  away  in  a  freight  boat  sched- 
uled to  cross  in  twelve  days,  but  never  having 
actually  made  the  trip  in  less  than  sixteen  days. 
The  quarters  were  very  close  but  the  number 
of  passengers  was  not  excessively  large,  the 
weather  was  favourable,  and  blissfully  ignorant 
of  the  sl.nvness  of  tlie  ship,  we  were  compara- 
tively happy. 

We  were  divided  about  ecjually  into  Russian 
Jews,  Slavs  and  Italians,  and  there  was  very 
little   choice   so   far   as   comradeship    was   con- 
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cerned.  The  passengers  were  all  fairly  dirty,  the 
Italians  Ix-int,'-  easily  in  the  lead,  wuh  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  a  good  s^eond,  and  the  Slavs  as  elean 
as  circumstances  allowed 

The  Italians  were  from  the  South  of  Italy  and 
had  lost  the  romance  of  their  native  land  hut 
not  the  fragrance  of  the  garlic.  They  quarrelled 
somewhat  loudly  and  gesticulated  wildly;  but 
were  good  neighbours  during  those  sixtec'-  days. 
They  were  shy  and  not  easily  lured  into  confi- 
dences by  one  who  knew  their  language  but 
l)oorIy,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  their 
country  well  and  loved  it.  In  sixteen  days  the 
average  American  has  a  chance  to  discover  at 
least  one  thing  which  he  has  found  it  hard  to 
believe  ;  that  all  Italians  are  not  alike,  that  they 
do  not  look  alike,  and  that  they  are  not  ;M 
Anarchisis.  When  some  relationship  was  es- 
tablished between  us,  and  I  had  to  serve  as 
the  link  among  the  three  races,  we  had  a 
grand  "  Festa  "  to  which  the  Slavs  contributed 
some  gutteral  songs  and  clumsy  dances,  and 
the  Italians,  sleight  of  hand  piTtormances  which 
made  them  ajjpear  still  more  uncanny  to  the 
Slavs. 

Thev  also  supplied  a  Marionette  theatre,  of  the 
Punch  and  Judy  show  \ariety,  and  "last  but  not 
least,"  music  from  a  hurdy-gurdy  which  played 
the  dulcet  iu)tes  of  "  Cavailiero  Rusticana  "  and 
a  dashing  tune  about  "  Marghareta,  Marghareta." 
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"Signers  and  Sigi.oriiias,"  baid  Pietni,  after  he 
had  played  all  the  tunes  of  his  limited  repertoire, 
"I  ha\e  the  great  honour  of  presenting  to  you 
the  national  anthein  of  the  great  American 
country  to  which  vve  are  travelling."  He  turned 
the  crank,  and  out  came, — the  ragtime  notes  of 
"Ta — ra — ra — boom — de — a." 

The  last  numi)er  on  the  program  was  a  song 
hy  a  Russian  Jewess,  a  woman  whose  heauty 
was  marretj  hy  bleached  hair  which  had  grown 
rusty,  and  by  a  complexion  \\\ww  which  rouge 
and  powder  had  done  tiuir  worst.  Hit  voice 
which  was  strong  rather  tli;in  melodious,  had 
iri  it  .'in  element  of  artilni  ility  evidentlv  begot- 
ten on  the  stage.  ,Slie  at  once  became  the  star 
among  our  itertaiuers,  and  tiiouj^h  her  culture 
was  superiicial,  she  was  l»y  far  the  best  com- 
pany for  me. 

Her  parents,  .-he  told  me,  had  been  wi'M  to 
do  Jews  in  a  m;ul<ei  tou,,  in  Russia.  They 
liad  broken  away  from  manv  of  the  observ- 
au'-e^  and  traditions  of  tin  ir  religion,  they  and 
their  children  foi:  u,,]  all  tiie  lat.st  la-liions, 
a  i^overness  impoiicd  liom  I'rancc  bi,  ught 
with  her  Paul  de  Ko,  k's  novels  and  other 
elevating  (?)  rarisi.an  literature;  inusi.-  tea(  hers 
came,  who  disrovcred  iu  iIk  onl\-  daui;ht(  r 
a  voice  which  of  course,  had  to  be  cultisated 
in  Vienna.  There  u.re  concerts  which  the 
fat';er's    money   arranged,  a  few  glowing  press 
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notices  at  so  much  a  line,  and  finally  the  fruit- 
less struggle  to  appear  in  opera. 

Then  came  one  of  those  Anti-Semitic  riots, 
those  brutal  outpourings  of  human  hate  which 
she  was  unable  to  describe.  All  she  could  say 
over  and  over  again  was,  "Strashno,  Strashno," 
"  it  was  terrible,  terrible."  The  house  in  which 
she  had  lived  was  a  wreck,  hiT  father  l)eaten  to 
death,  and  she — she  could  not  say  it  ;  but  1 
knew.  She  told  of  women  whose  mutilated 
bodies  were  torn  open,  and  of  children  whose 
heads  were  beaten  together  until  they  were  a 
bleeding  mass.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  "  Strashno, 
Strashno,"  terrible,  tei   'ble. 

Somewhat  e;ul\-  in  ..er  girlhood,  a  clerk  in  her 
father's  sto'-e  "had  looked  u])on  her,  ;ind  loved 
her"  with  a  youth's  ;irdour  ;  but  she  had  scorned 
him,  as  well  she  might  scorn  this  uncultured, 
stupid  lookingson  of  Abraham.  Ag.'iin  and  again 
he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  until  through  her  en- 
tretity,  her  father  drove  him  out  of  t!ie  store.  She 
told  me  mutli  of  her  life  and  perhajis  many  things 
which  she  told  nie  were  not  true.  I  knew  tor 
instance,  tlial  siie  hat!  not  sung  liefore  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  that  Hanslick  the  great  musical  ritic 
<>t  Vienna  did  not  iirtdiet  for  her  a  I'atti's  lame 
and  fortune  ;  nor  did  \  believe  that  a  young 
millionaire  in  Berlin  ■  'w  out  his  brains  because 
si  e  would  not  marry  uim.  Hut  I  did  believe  that 
the    poor    clerk    went  to  Xew  York,  that  he  had 
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u<,rked  day  and  ni.n^ht  in  a  sweat  shop  pressing 
cloaks,  that  out  of  his  earninj-s  he  had  supported 
her  in  the  vain  stru.i^rj^de  to  attain  Grand  Opera, 
and  that  now  she  was  on  her  way  to  reward  his 
faithfulness  and  become  his  wife. 

"  What  is  .'t  like,  this  America  ?"  "  What  kind 
of  hfe  awaits  one  on  the  East-side  ?  "  "What 
social  status  has  a  cloak  presser  in  New  York?" 
"What  chance  is  there  for  one  to  reach  the  m'.al 
of  Grand  Opera?"  These  and  other  questions 
she  hurled  at  me  while  the  line  upon  the  horizon 
grew  clearer,  and  the  hearts  of  men  md  women 
heavy  from  expectation. 

On  this  ship  too,  Susanka,  a  Slovak  girl  nursed 
her    way  across  the  Atlantic,  j,rivi„^  fo„d  to  a  lit- 
tle Magvar  bal.v  which  she  despised  ;  and  wh.ile 
sh.>    rocked    the    restless   little    one  to  sleep  and 
sang  her  Slavic  lullahv.  ••  Hi-u.  Hi-u,  Hi-r    hke- 
c-e  •■  -one  could  see  in  her  heavv  face  h.>r  heart's 
lumj^er    for    \^vx   own   child.     -Oh  !  F'anv  velk..- 
mosnv  (mi^dity  sir),  my  little  child!  I  had  t.i  leave 
>t  with  a  stara  haha  (.)ld  woman)  and  it  was  pray 
c-shen    gray    when    I   hft  it.  .-uul  it  will  die,  it  will 
f.ic!"  and   sh<.    j,rrew    frauti.-   in  her  .uri.'f  ;,s  she 
locked  the  Ma.i^var  child  to  .-nul  fm    ••  F^i-^  Hi-u 
Hi-u-shke-o-e-e."     "Wl,,.    u;,s    to    blame',    Su- 
sanka?"    Thr    look    ut    pain  changed  to  one  of 
hery  an.^.r   as    sh.     s,,„    t,,, ,,  ,,<ross  th,.  sea   a 
curse.  long  and  terrible,  ,ai.:,inst  h<T  l)etravrr. 
les,  those   ar-  heavy  hours  and  lon^.o,,  that 
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day  when  the  ship  is  circled  by  the  welcoming 
j^'^ulls,  and  the  fire-ship  is  passed,  while  the  chains 
rattle  and  the  baggage  is  piled  on  the  deck. 
"Will  they  let  me  in,  signor?"  "  Why  should 
thiy  not,  Antonio?"  "Ah  !  signor,  I  have  not  al- 
ways been  a  free  man.  They  held  me  in  jail 
for  four  years.  Will  they  know  it  in  America  ? 
1  stabbed  a  man, — yes,  signor." 

"  Will  they  let  us  in.  Outer  Herrleben?"  anx- 
iously asks  Yankev  :  his  wife  Gietel  and  six  chil- 
dren are  with  him  and  one  of  the  boys  lies  motion- 
less upon  the  hatch,  pale,  worn  and  almost  gone. 
"  Consuinption  ?  yes  ;  he  was  so  well,  but  we  were 
snuigglcil  ovrr  and  driven  by  the  gendarmes, 
and  hid  to  be  out  in  the  damp,  and  he  caught 
cold  and  a  cough  came  and  you  can  see.  Outer 
Herrlel)en,  quick  consumption  I" 

\'ankcv,  and  Gietel  his  wife,  had  an  appalling 
story  to  tell,  and  I  listened  to  it  as  we  squatted 
on  deck  under  the  twinkling  stars.  The  moon 
shone  in  silvery  si)icndour  upon  the  quiet  water, 
and  I  wondered  why  the  sea  did  not  grow  angry, 
the  constellations  pale,  and  why  the  moon  did 
not  become  ri(!  like  blood  at  the  horror  of  it  all — 
a  horror  which  nc\  cr  can  be  told.  Imaj^nnean 
iCaster  nit^ht.  a  night  when  Yankev  and  Gietel 
(ill  bi.ited  the  liberation  of  Israel  from  Egvptian 
bondage.  On  tli<-  s.inie  night  their  Russian 
neighbours  were  celebrating  the  liberation  of  the 
human  race  from  the  power  of  death.     The  syna- 
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gogue  service  was  over.  Tln/y  1  A  told  tlu'  story 
of  Israel's  passiii.^,'  tliroiigh  the  Red  Sea,  and  uf 
the  perishing  of  Pharoah's  horsemen  ;  Yankev 
had  come  home  to  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs  ;  the  neighbours  had  brcn  to  the 
church  where  until  midnight,  in  darkness  and 
silence,  they  mourned  at  the  tomb  of  the  slain 
Christ.  Then  with  the  passing  of  the  long  and 
siluit  night  they  went  from  street  to  street  shout- 
ing :  "  Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is 
risen,  indeed."  But  the  mob  came  upon  the  de- 
fenseless home  plundering  and  burning  all  in  its 
fury,  although  mercifully  si)aring  the  liv  s  of  the 
now  homelessaiid  penniless  family.  Others  tared 
worse,  for  they  had  no  money  w  ith  which  to  !)iibe, 
while  their  daughters  were  older  and  good  to 
look  upon.  It  was  little  place  and  just  a  liitle 
pogrom.  It  was  not  written  about  nor  pro- 
tested against  ;  but  what  woukl  have  been  the 
use  ? 

Dumb  from  agony  we  sat  there  and  I  had  to 
breathe  bajk  int  ,  them  the  faith  which  thev  had 
almost  lost,  and  the  courage  which  had  almost 
left  them;  a  laitli  and  courage  whieh  I  nixseltdid 
not  possess,  la  ilu-  peace  of  the  night  I  could 
hear  otily  tin  terror  of  the  'dire  of  the  Lord  say- 
ing :  '■  \  enj^e.aiiec  is  .Miu.  ."  'Ihe  gentle  Nazarene 
who  came  in  love  to  coiKjuer  by  love,  1  could 
scarcely  see,  and  I  yearned  tom.ike  the  Psalmi  t's 
prayer    my    oun.     "Rlr^sttl    be    the    Lord  God 
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which  teacheth  niy  hands  to  war  and  my  hngers 
to  fight." 

That  night  and  mnny  another  last  night  on 
board  of  ship,  I  listened  to  the  stories  of  men 
and  women  who  were  lleeing  from  the  terror  of 
Russia's  law.  Russians  who  had  wrought  in 
secret,  who  had  planned  great  things  and  who 
had  risked  everything— Bogdanotf,  Phiiipoti, 
Lermontoff,  Lehrman,  Lu'wenstern.  Jews  and 
Gentiles  who  h,  1  struck  out  in  their  blind  fury, 
who  had  felt  the  terror  of  the  law  and  the  greater 
terror  of  taking,  or  trying  to  take,  human  life. 
Some  guilty,  some  innocent  ;  all  of  them  caught 
in  the  same  net. 

Characteristic  is  the  stury  of  a  Warsaw  mer- 
chant who  sailed  with  me  on  my  last  journey. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2ist  of  April,  1906,  he 
went  to  a  dentist  to  have  some  work  done.  He 
went  in  the  evening  because  he  was  busy  in  the 
daytime,  and  when  he  arrived  the  police  were 
searching  the  house;  after  which  ail  the  inm.ites, 
dentist  and  patients,  were  taken  to  the  police 
station  and  cast  into  prison.  Two  hundred  and 
hftv  persons  were  together  in  a  mom  large 
enough  for  tv\  rnty.  Tin-  odours  were  frightful,  as 
in  common  with  all  Russian  prisons  tlui^'  were 
no  toih-L  conveniences  outside  of  that  room,  in 
which  for  tliree  tlays  iliey  were  left.  After  brib- 
ing the  officials,  twenty  fortunate  men,  mv  in- 
formant  among  them,  were  given  another  room. 
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Nine  weeks  he  remained  there  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  reason  for  his  detention ;  and  only 
after  the  hard  and  faithful  struggle  of  his  wife 
was  he  released,— without  an  apology,  to  find  his 
business  ruined  and  only  sufficient  money  left  to 
go  to  America. 

On  the  same  ship  I  met  the  widow  of  a  Jewish 
phyL.ician,  who  was  shot  down  in  the  act  of  bind- 
ing the  wounds  of  those  fallen  in  the  uprising  of 
Moscow.  Binding  the  wounds  of  soldiers  and 
revolutionists  alike,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by 
a  police  lieutenant  who  afterwards  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy. 

No,  it  is  not  easy  to  travel  in  the  steerage ; 
not  because  there  is  not  room  enough,  nor  air 
enough,  nor  food  enough,  although  that  is  all 
true;  but  because  it  is  hard  to  believe  down 
there  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  not  dead,  nor  His 
arm  shortened,  if  not  broken,  like  those  of  the 
Greek  deities. 

Yet  they  still  have  faith  in  Him,  these  children 
of  His,  who  have  waited  for  the  fulfillment  of 
His  promises.  They  still  wait,  although  "J- ru- 
salem  the  golden  "  is  a  far  awny  dream,  and  they 
are  scattered  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Friday  night,  with  the  eoniing  of  the  first  star, 
all  those  who  believed,  met,  to  voice  their  faith 
in  Jehovah. 

In  a  corner  of  the  steerage  quarters,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  GentiU's  looked  inquisitively  on,  th.-y 
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turned  towards  Zion,  and  lifting  up  their  voices, 
greeted  the  Sabbath  ;  "  Come,  my  beloved,  thou 
Sabbath  bride,"  "  Lcliu  dody  L  Crass  Calo." 
They  sang  this  one  joyous  song  of  Israel,  and 
stretched  out  their  arms  as  if  to  press  th.o  spir- 
itual bride  to  their  rest-hungry  souls. 

They  do  not  doubt  that  Jehovah  will  guide  the 
destinies  of  Israel,  and  that  the  Sabbath  bride 
will  some  day  descend  upon  the  earth  to  abide 
forever,  bringing  rest  and  peace  to  the  Israel  of 
God. 

At  last  the  great  heart  of  the  ship  has  ceased 
its  mighty  throbbing,  and  but  a  gentle  tremor 
tells  that  its  life  has  not  all  been  spent  in  the  bat- 
tle with  wind  and  waves.  The  waters  are  of  a 
quieter  colour,  and  Ov  r  them  hovers  the  morning 
mist.  The  silence  of  tiie  early  dawn  is  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  deep-chested  ferry-boats 
which  pass  into  the  mist  and  out  of  it,  like  giant 
monsters,  stalking  on  their  cross  beams  over  the 
deep.  The  steerage  is  awake  after  its  restless 
night  and  mutely  awaits  the  disclosures  of  its 
own  and  the  new  world's  secrets.  The  sound  of 
a  booming  gun  is  carried  across  the  hidden 
space,  and  faint  touches  of  tUime  struggling 
through  the  gray,  are  the  sun's  answer  to  the 
salute  from  Governor's  Island.  Tiie  morning 
breeze,  like  a  "  Dancing  I'saltress,"  moves  gently 
over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  lifts  the  fog 
higher    and    higher,  tearing  it   into  a  thousand 
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fleecy  shreds,  and  the  far  things  have  come  near 
and  the  hidden  things  have  been  revealed.  The 
sky  Hne  straight  ahead,  assaulted  by  a  thousand 
towering  shafts,  Icioking  like  a  challenge  to  the 
strong,  and  a  warning  to  the  weak,  makes  all  of 
us  tremble  from  an  unknown  fear. 

The  steerage  is  still  mute  ;  it  locjks  to  the  lett 
at  the  populous  shore,  to  the  right  at  the  green 
stretches  of  Long  Island,  and  again  straight 
ahead  at  the  mighty  city.  Slowly  the  ship  glides 
into  the  harbour,  and  when  it  passes  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  silence  is 
broken,  and  a  thousand  hands  are  outstretched 
in  greeting  to  this  new  divinity  into  whose  keep- 
ing they  now  entrust  themselves. 

Some  day  a  great  poet  will  arise  among  us, 
who,  catching  the  inspiration  of  that  moment 
will  be  able  to  put  into  words  these  surging 
emotions  ;  who  will  be  great  enough  to  feel  beat- 
ing against  his  own  soul  and  give  utterance  to, 
the  thousand  varying  notes  which  are  felt  and 
never  sounded. 

On  this  very  ship  arc  women  who  have  left  the 
burdens  which  crippled  them,  and  now  hope  to 
walk  erect  ;  who  have  lied  from  the  rough,  i)ol- 
luting  hands  of  persecuting  mobs,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  guard  their  virtue  and  have  it  guarded 
by  gallant  men.  Here  are  hundreds  of  Slavs 
who  n"ver  knew  aught  but  the  voke  of  czar  or 
other    p(jtentate,    wl.ose    minds    ha\  ■     been    en- 
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thralled  by  a  galling  autocracy,  and  whose  closed 
eyes  have  never  been  permitted  to  see  their  own 
downtrodden  strength.  Now  they  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  and  show 
the  nobility  of  a  peasant  race. 

Here  are  Italians  from  shores  where  classic  art 
is  stored,  and  the  air  is  soft  and  full  of  melody  ; 
yet  they  were  left  uncouth,  rough  and  unhewn. 
They  come  to  a  rougher  but  frec^r  air,  that  they 
may  grow  into  a  gentler,  stronger,  nobler  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Melancholy  Jews  whose  feet  never  knew  a  safe 
al)i(ling  place,  are  here,  and  their  hope  is  that 
they  may  find  the  peace  which  went  out  from 
their  race,  when  Jerusalem  was  laid  waste  and 
they  were  scattered  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

He  who  thinks  that  these  people  scent  but  the 
dollars  which  lie  in  our  treasury,  is  mightily 
mistaken,  and  he  who  says  that  they  come 
without  ifleals  has  no  knowledge  of  the  children 
of  men. 

I  found  myself  close  to  hundreds  of  these 
people,  closest  to  the  Russian  Jews  who  most 
e.xcited  my  sympathies  ;  and  one  day  w  hen  they 
heard  that  I  had  been  in  Bialistok,  Kishint^ 
and  Odessa,  that  I  knew  the  horror  of  it  all  and 
that  I  sympathized  with  them,  they  crowded 
around  me  almost  like  wild  animals.  What 
did    thev  ask  for  above  everything  ?     Money  ? 
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No.  Th  le  loud  cry  was  for  a  speccli  about 
America.  "  Preach  to  us,"  they  said,  "preach  to 
us  aliout  America."  It  was  a  polv^^lot  sermon 
which  I  preached  that  Sunday  from  tlie  (ii\- 
ered  hatcli  which  was  my  pulpit,  and  when 
I  sjiolce  to  them  of  their  new  home  and  their 
new  duties,  tiie\-  c-heered  mt>  to  the  echo. 

I  ha\e  passed  throuirh  this  gateway  more 
than  ten  times  ;  I  have  sounded  as  far  as  a  man 
can  sound,  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  and 
i  ha\-e  found  them  tinj.,ding-  from  emotions, 
akin  only  to  those  which  we  more  prosperous 
voyagers  shall  feel,  when  we  ha\e  crossed  the 
last  sea  and  hnd  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  Judge. 

Many  of  these  emigrants  e.xpect  to  i.nd 
more  liberty,  more  justice,  and  more  equitable 
law  than  we  ourselves  enjoy  ;  they  imagine  that 
our  common  life  is  permeated  by  a  noble  ideal- 
ism ;  and  while  they  cannot  give  expression  to 
their  high  anticipations  they  feel  more  loftilv 
than  we  think  them  capable  of  feeling.  Many 
a  time  I  have  heard,  conversations  between  those 
who  had  read  about  America  and  those  who 
were  ignon.nt  of  its  life,  and  invariably  I  have 
had  to  keep  silence;  for  had  1  spi  ken  I  must 
have  destroyed  blessed  illusions.  From  the 
very  people  whiim  we  call  Sabbath  breakers,  I 
have  heard  glowing  descriptions  of  an  ideal 
American  Sabbath,  and  from  men  to  whom  al- 
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coholic  beverages  seemed  essential  to  life,  I 
ha\e  heard  a  defense  of  laws  regulatinj,^  the  sale 
of  liquor.  If,  in  our  buperficial  touch  villi  them 
in  '  ur  own  country,  we  find  them  materialistic 
■id  dulled  to  what  we  call  our  higher  life,  they 
are  not  the  only  '  >ncs  at  fault. 

Cabin  and  steerage  passengers  alike,  sr  ^n 
find  !  le  poetrv  of  the  m(^ment  disturbed  ;  for 
the  quarantine  and  custom-house  officials  are 
on  board,  driving  away  the  tourist's  memories 
of  the  splendour  of  i:uropean  capital  by  their 
inquisitiveness  as  to  his  purchases.  They  make 
him  solemnly  swear  that  he  is  not  a  smuggler, 
and  upon  landing,  immediately  proceed  to  prove 
that  he  is  one. 

The  steerage  passengers  h<,ve  before  ^hem 
more  rigid  examinations  which  may  have  vast 
consequences;  so  in  s]  le  f  the  joyous  notes 
of  the  band,  and  the  glad  ^Te.  tings  shouted  to 
and  fro,  they  sink  again  into  awe-struck  and 
confused  silence.  When  the  last  cabin  passen- 
ger has  disappeared  from  the  dock,  the  im.mi- 
grants  with  their  baggage  are  loaded  ;nto 
barges  and  taken  to  Ellis  Island  for  their  final 
examination. 
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The  barg-es  on  which  the  immigrants  are 
towed  towards  the  island  are  of  a  somewhat  an- 
tiquated pattern  and  if  I  remember  rig^htlv  have 
done  service  in  the  Castle  Garden  days,  and 
before  that  some  of  them  at  least  had  clone  fall 
service  for  excursion  parties  up  anil  down  Long- 
Island  Sound.  The  structure  towards  which  we 
sail  and  which  graduall_\-  rises  from  the  sur- 
rounding sea  is  rather  imposing,  and  impresses 
one  by  its  utilitarian  dignity  and  by  its  plainly 
expressed  ofhcial  character. 

With  tickets  fastened  to  our  caps  and  to 
the  dresses  of  the  women,  and  with  our  own  bills 
of  lading  in  our  trembling  hands,  we  pass  between 
rows  (jf  uniformed  attendants,  and  under  the 
huge  portal  of  the  vast  hall  where  the  Anal 
judgment  awaits  us.  \\'e  are  cheered  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  assistance  is  promised  to 
most  of  us  by  the  agents  of  various  National 
Immigrant  Societies  who  seem  both  watchful  and 
efficient. 

Mechanically  and  with  quick  movements  we 
are  examined    for  general  phvsical  defects  and 
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for  the  dreaded  trachoma,  an  eye  disease,  the 
prevalence  of  which  is  ^neater  in  the  imaj^ina- 
tion  of  some  statisticians  than  it  is  on  board  im- 
migrant vessels. 

From  here  we  pass  into  passageways  made 
bv  iron  railings,  in  which  only  lately,  through 
the  intervention  of  a  humane  official,  benches 
have  been  placed,  upon  which,  closely  crowded, 
we  await  our  passing  before  the  inspectors. 

Already  a  sifting  process  ha>  taken  place  ;  and 
children  who  clung  to  their  mother's  skirts  have 
disappeared,  families  have  been  divided,  and 
those  remaining  intact,  clings  to  each  other  in  a 
really  tragic  fear  that  they  may  share  the  fate  of 
thtise  previously  examined. 

A  Polish  woman  by  my  side  has  suddenly 
become  aware  that  she  has  one  child  less  cling- 
ing to  her  skirts,  and  she  implores  me  with  ag- 
onizing' cries,  to  bring  it  l)ack  to  her.  In  a 
strange  workl,  at  the  very  entrance  to  what  is 
to  be  her  home,  without  the  protection  of  her 
husband,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  with  no  one  taking  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  her  the  reason,  the  child 
was  snatched  from  her  side.  Somewhere  it  is 
bitterlv  crying  for  its  mother,  and  each  is  un- 
conscious of  the  other's  fate. 

"Gdeve  movashena"  (where  is  my  wife?)  an 
old  Slovak  cries  as  he  looks  wildly  about  for  her, 
wiiose   phvsique  was  suspected  of  being  below 
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the   normal  and  w.io  was   pabhtd  on  for  turther 
examination. 

A  Russian  youth,  stalwart  and  strong--,  is  sepa- 
rated from  his  house)u)ld  which  canu-  toj^-^cthcr 
to  settle  in  Dakota  ;  but  now  he,  ti)e  mainstav 
of  the  family,  is  {,H)ne  and  tiiey  are  perj/lt  .xcd 
and  distracted. 

A  little  j^nri  scarcely  five  years  of  ape.  cries  : 
"  Muter,  mitter,  ich  \\  ill  zu  meiner  mitter  j,^ehen  "  ; 
she  is  there  alone  and  uncomforted,  surrounded 
by  rou^^h-lookinj,'  men,  wliiit  not  far  anav  her 
mother  is  workinj,--  herst'lt  into  livstcrics  because 
she  must  await  in  the  detention  room  tlie  su- 
preme decision. 

A  won.an  with  three  children  h.is  two  of  tin  m 
taken  from  her  because  they  are  suspected  of 
disease  and  foiuid  to  be  alflicied  bv  trachoma  ; 
the  mother  also  has  the  disease,  but  her  luisl)and, 
now  ,111  .American  citizen,  conies  to  i  laim  her, 
and  she  passes  in  wliile  die  little  (jnes  are  luid 
in  custody  bv  the  inimiL,n;ition  authorities. 

One  iiv  one  uc  p.iss  tiie  iiis|iectors  ;  we  show 
our  nionev  and  .answer  the  (juestiinis  u  hiih  are 
numerous  ,iinl  pertinent. 

'verajre    immigrant  obex's   mt ch.anii  all\- ; 
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his  attitude  towaid^  the  inspector  beini;  one  of 
<^xv\\\  resp'ii.  While  tiie  truth  is  not  aluaxs 
told,  main'  ot  the  lies  jirepared  }>ro,i  iiotli  in- 
efficient .ind  imiK cess.irx-. 

On  otie  ot  the   bo.its   verv   recently  a   number 
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of  young  women  were  imported  for  immcjral  jjui- 
p()^,cs,  and  each  of  tliem  was  supposed  to  be  mar- 
ried u)  tlie  attendant  agent  >J  a  tirm  which  con- 
ducts an  international  business.  The  young 
man  having  announced  himself  as  married  to 
the  woman  accompanying  him,  was  asked, 
"Wiu"-'  were  you  married?"  "In  Paris." 
"  w  hi )  married  you  '{ "  "  Pere  Abelard."  "  When 
were  vou  married?"  "The  fifteenth  of  May." 
"Were  your  wife's  parents  present?"  "Yes." 
Next  the  voung  woman  was  (juestioned,  and 
announci'ft  tlie  marriage  as  having  taken  place 
in  Brussels,  some  time  in  June,  and  that  she  is 
an  orphan.  Tht-  case  is  very  i)!ain,  and  both 
will  iave  to  face  the  court  of  special  inquiry. 

A  young  Icwish  girl  whu  really  (■scap(  il  tlie  tor- 
ment of  some  Kussian  persecutions  conjures  up 
in  her  mind  a  rtlati\c  in  New  York  whose  nam(> 
and  addr(>ss  are  not  discovered,  and  the  more 
she  is  -juestioned  the  more  slie  entangles  herself 
in  a  network  of  lies. 

A  dear  old  mother  is  held,  because  instead  of 
the  one  son  who  awaits  her,  she  has  announced 
three  or  four  sons  residing  here  ,  and  continued 
tiuestiitning  more  anti  more  in\ol\-es  her  in  use- 
less afhrmation. 

The  examination  can  be  sciperhcial  at  best  ; 
but  the  eve  has  been  trained  and  discovi-ries  are 
made  here,  which  seem  rather  remarkable. 

Fou/  wavs    open   to  liie    immigrant    aftei    ho 
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passes  the  inspector.  If  he  is  destined  fur  Xew 
York  he  goes  straightway  down  the  stain-,  and 
thi're  his  friends  await  him  if  he  iuis  anv  ;  and 
most  of  them  have.  If  his  journey  takes  him 
westward,  and  then'  tlie  largest  percentage  goes, 
he  enters  a  largt-,  commoiiioos  hall  to  the  rit^lit, 
where  the  money-changers  sit  and  tht  t.ans- 
])ortation  companies  have  their  oifiecs.  If  he 
goes  to  the  Niw  iCngland  states  he  turns  to  the 
left  into  a  room  whieli  can  scarc(  ly  ii.ild  tli  ,e 
will'  yo  tc  the  land  oi  the  |)ilgrinis  and  puritans. 
The  fourth  wa\-  is  the  hardest  >ine  and  is  taken 
by  those  wlu)  have  recciNcd  a  tii  ki  t  marked 
V.  C.  (Public  Charge),  which  sends  the  immi- 
gnuit  to  tlu'  extreme  left  \\her''  ;ni  utricinl  sits, 
in  front  of  a  barred  gati'  behind  w  liich  is  the 
dreaded  detention-room. 

The  decision  one  wav  or  the  other  must  be 
(juicklv  made,  and  the  imtiiigr;i!it  finds  himself 
in  a  j;iil-!ike  room  often  without  knowing  (ust 
wliw      Tliere  is  ui.t  murii  nine  for  t-.xpi.uiatiou. 

Imaijine  ■!  room  lilU  d  !i\'  at  least  htt\  pe.ijilc, 
m;ui\-  of  liiem  doomed  to  ri'iToss  the  tcMiiiJe  sea 
and  to  be  I  inded  u|)on  strange  territorv,  to  {"md 
th'-  wav  iiniitteiidcd,  t(,  their  oliscuK-  little  \  illage. 
\\  hen  tlie\-  arrive  tin  re  thev  .'uc  u>n;i!l\'  paui)ers 
with  a  stigma  resting  uj^ton  them  ,  for  were  they 
not  rejected  in  America,  and  wl.\  ?  Ah,  who 
knows  whv  ! 

[.ft    us    pass    through  this   loom      "  I'rother 
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whvarc  vcu  lu-re?-     A  stuUva  ^  Lettish  peasant 
l,oy  answers  d<  murely,  "  Becausr  1  haven't  money 
rnnuizh         haa   some   money   and  they  stole  it 
out    :-i   my   father's   pockets."      The   tath^r  and 
the  boy  have  been       arked  by  the   nispector  as 
likrlv  to    .ecome  a  pubhc  charge,  because  they 
had'nehhrr  monev  in  th.ir  lu.ckets  nor  friends 
waiting'  for  them.     A    matter  of  ten  or  twenty 
d,     irs  is  between  ihese  men  and  die  {uhu.ment 
of  all  their  desires.  . 

The  court  mav  he  lenie.U.  but  th.  father  is  c  d 
and  tlie  hov  voJu.t;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  will  both  end  their  .lays  on  the  rough 
Baltic,  where  society  now  is  a^  turbulent  as  thai 

northi'rn  sea. 

A  Servian   peasant,  browned    by  the  hot  sim 
which  shone  upon  the  Dalmatian  plains  where 
hr  li-    .1.  edges  up  to  me,  for  he  h(  .us  a  familiar 
Sia.vic  note  in  mv  speech,  and  he  brings  this  bit- 
ter    i.laint.      "I'.ow    far    I    have    traveled    trom 
Budapest,    Vienna.    Berlin,    and    Hamburg.      I 
have  spent  all  mv  monev  and  now  it  looks  as  if 
I  must  go  back.     Must  1  go?     Tell  me."     1  lie 
o.urt  will  tell  'aim  to-morn.w  tliat   he  has   pasv  d 
,h,.  dreadi  d  d.ad  line,  is  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
„,,t   too   well    buih,  u-       up  by  the  hardships  of 
liis   native  c.mnt.v,  and  tha'.  as  he   is  hkelv  to 
l,,..,,me  a  public  .  harge  he  is  marked  for  deport.a- 
,i,,n.      He   will    be    sent  back  to  Hamburg    and 
how  he  will  find  his  way  home  1  do  not  knou. 
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A  German  woman  with  three  children  is  the 
next  whom  I  notice.  She  is  at  the  point  of  a 
nervous  brealsdown.  She  has  a  husband  waiting 
for  her,  she  has  over  $100,  hut  P.  C.  is  marked  on 
her  slip;  so  she  must  face  the  court  which  will 
admit  her,  Imt  she  has  a  loni,'-  twentv-four  hours 
to  wait  and  the  strain  is  terrible.  She  needs  to 
be  reassured  and  comforted. 

Two   boys   under  ten  years  of  age  came  unat- 
tended ;    line    looking   boys.     Ove.    their  heavv 
bhu-  coats  hung  tickets  with  the  mother's  addre>s 
How    happy   they   were    to  be   going  to  mother. 
She  had  preceded  them  by  several  years  to  work 
out    for    herself   and   for  them  a  new  destinv  on 
tliis  side  of  the  sea  ;  for  on  the  other  side  life  h.-ul 
been   blighted   by  the  unfaithfulness  of  her  hus- 
band.    At   last    the    hour    cam(     w  hen  she  could 
send    for    her   children.      How  she  watched  their 
journeving.  and  how  an.xious  ^Iie  was  while  they 
were  on  the  sea  !    The\-  are  (ui  this  ship,  and  she 
i^  u;ntiiitr  fnr  theni  ixiiind  the  iron  grating  at  the 
island.      Cronds  pour  into  the  great  hall,  past  the 
phvsician,   towards   the    insj)ectors,   towards   the 
great  ceatre,  to  the  e.ist  and  t'-'e  west.      Now  she 
sees  them:  the  |)hvsicia!.  looks  at  their  fac<'s,  and 
bends    low    over    their    chests;    but    iiisuad    of 

walking  stiaii^dit  t(  nvards  her  they  are  turned  aside 
with  those  sus[)ected  of  contagious  rlisease. 
"Where  are  you  from,  my  boy?"  "Russia." 
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One    of  the    few    rial  Russian  peasants  whom  I 
have    met.     H.'   measures  live  feet  six  inches,  is 
sound  as  an  oak,  and  having  escaped  throuj^h  the 
cordons  of  j^-endarmes  wliich  separate  his  native 
country   from  the  rest  ..f  the  world,  came  here  to 
meet    his    brother    who    was    at  work  in  the  coal 
mines    near  Scranton,    Pa.     "  What  about  your 
brother?"     "Ah!    Barin  (sir),    mv  brother  they 
sav,    was  killed  in  the  mines  and  they  are  afraid 
to  let  me  in  ;  so  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
to  Russia,"  and  the  big  melancholy  peasant  cried 
like    a    babv.     "  Buy  this  shirt  from  me,  Barin,  1 
need  money." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  why  are  you  so 
unhappy,  vou  gav,  care  free  Roumanian  ?  "     Ha'. 
Slav,  half  Latin,  and  the  whole  no  one  i\u\U-  knows 
\vhat,— he  is  dressed  in  a  shepherd's  garb,  n  heavy 
sheepskin  coat  over  him.    "  Look  her-,  Panye(sir). 
This  keeps  me  from  going  as  a  shepherd  to  the 
West  ;"    and  he  shows  me  a  lacerated  breast  on 
which   .1   wolf  has  written  the  shepherd's  story  of 
his   failhfulnrss  to  the  shei'p.      "  Yes.  the  wolves 
c;imc  round  and  round  my  shi'co,"  hi'says,  "and 
1    went   round  and  round  between  the  sheep  and 
tlu-    w.>lves      ad   t lie  nearer  they  came  the  faster 
I   went  inv  roun.ls  bctw.  en  them;  but  betore  the 
morning    came    they   tore    many    sheep  though 
thev    tore    me   hrst.     1  bled  and  bled  and  have 
remained  sore  as  y  m  see.     A  younger  shepherd 
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took  my  place-  aiu!  1  sold  all  and  spt.-nt  all  to 
conic  here.  Ah,  well,  1  could  still  guard  the 
sheep." 

The  most  melancholy  of  all  men  are  the  drtaincd 
Jews,  for  they  usually  have  strong  faniiK-  ties 
which  already  bind  tlu'm  to  this  new  w  i.rld,  ami 
they  chafe  undir  the  delay.  Their  children  or 
friends  are  waiting  impatiently,  crowding  beyond 
their  allotted  limi.,  trying  the  severely  taxed 
patience  of  the  oiticials,  asking  useless  questions, 
and  wasting  preiious  time  inwaitin;^;  for  the 
courts  work  their  allotted  tasks  with  dispatch,  but 
with  care  and  dignity;  and  all  must  wait  in  d(  e|,- 
uncertainty  through  the  long  vigil  of  a  ri'stless 
night  spent  on  the  clean,  but  not  too  comfortable 
bunks  providi'd  by  the  government. 

Li  t  no  oni'  l)elie\<-  that  landing  on  the  shores 
of  "The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"  is  a  plea  -it  experience;  it  is  a  hard, 
harsh  fact,  surrounded  by  the  grinding  mat  hinery 
of  the  law,  whicii  sifts,  picks,  and  chooses  ;  admit- 
ting the  fit  and  (wcluding  the  w<ak  and  helpless. 

Ml  -h  ignorance  needs  to  be  tlispelled  regard- 
ing th(>se  immigrants.  Not  long  ago,  I  hmrd  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  a  certain  home  mis  ion.arv 
society  say,  wiih  much  unction  a-^  hr  pleaded  for 
money  for  his  work,  "\\v  land  aniuially  on  these 
shores,  a  million  [Kiupcp,  aiid  ciiniinals."  I'n- 
fortunately,  much  of  such  impression  pre,  ils. 
It  was  my  piivilege  recjiitly,  as  a  n.  -mber  of  the 
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National  Conference  on  Immigration,  to  be  among 
the  guests  of  the  commissioner  of  the  port  of  Nevv 
York,  and  one  of  t.ie  spectacles  which  we  wit- 
nessed  was  the  landing  of  a  ship-load  of  immi- 
grants     We   stood    in  the  visitor's  galler>-  and 
looked  down  upon  a  hall  divided  and  subdivided 
bv  the    cold  iron  railings.     Many  of  the  visitors 
were  beginning  to  hold  their  noses  in  anticipation 
of  the    stenches   which    would  come  with  these 
foreigners,  and  were  ready  to  be  shocked  by  the 
horrors  of  the  steerage. 

Slowly  the  bewildered  mass  came  into  view  ; 
but  strange  to  relate,  thosr-  who  led  the  mass  ap- 
peared like  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  women  were  modern,  half  acre  hats  a  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  bought  in  the  city  of 
Prague  a  few  months  before  ;  and  they  were  more 
becoming  to  these  young  Bohemian  women  than 
to  the  majoritv  of  their  American  sisters. 

The  n.en  carried  band-boxes,  silk  umbrellas 
and  walking  canes,  the  remnants  of  past  glories. 
They  were^  p(  emitted  to  come  in  first  because 
they  wore  good  clothing  and  passed  out  quickly 
into  their  freedom,  the  members  of  our  Congress 
welcoming    them    heartily    by    the  clapping    of 

hands. 

After  them  came  Slavic  women  with  no  fmery 
except  their  homespun,  rough,  tough  and  clean  ; 
carrving  upon  their  backs  piles  of  feather-beds 
and^  household    utensils.     Strong    limbed   men 
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followed  them  in  the  picturesque  grirb  of  their 
native  villanres  ;  Slovaks,  Poles,  Roumanians, 
Ruthenians,  Italians,  and  finally,  Russian  Jews  ; 
but  lo,  and  behold!  no  smells  ascended  to  our 
nostrils,  and   no  horrors  were  disclosed. 

Takinj:^   a    group  of   delegates    down  among 
them,  we   found  that  they  were  wholesome  look- 
ing people,  not  d(  void  of  intelligence,  and  when 
the  barrier  between  us  was  broken  down  bv  the 
sound   of    their  native   speech,   they  were  com- 
municative, at    ease,    and     verv    human.      The 
fir.,t    time    I    entered    New  York  was  at  Castle 
Garden,  from   the   steamer   Fuhia.  twenty   years 
ago;  and  having  watched  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion ever  since,  I  can  say  that  I  never  have  seen. 
at  any  time,  a  ship-load  of  bi'tter  human  beings 
disembark    than    those    which    came    from    the 
steamiT    W'iUu'l))!    //,    on     December    7,    1905. 
And  of  H,e  many  who  came  in   this  ship,  it   is 
just  possilile  that  those  who  wore  neither  fash- 
ionable  hats   nor   trailing  skirts,  and  who  were 
not  politely  treated,— it  is  just  possible  that  they 
mav  after  all,  make  the    best  members  of    this 
democratic  s(jciety. 

A  gentlemrm  from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
Conference  on  Immigration  said  on  the  floor,  in 
ojien  d(  bate,  and  he  said  it  with  menacing  ges- 
ture :  "  We  don't  want  you  to  send  none  of  them 
yellow  worms  from  .Southern  Kurop^e  to  our 
btate,    we    gut   too    many  of    them    now."     No 
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doubt  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  and  the  dele- 
gate from  Rhode  Island  who  said  :  "  We  don't 
want  no  more  iv  thim  durrty  furriners  in  this 
grand  and  glorious  counthry  of  ourn,"  voiced 
the  common  prejudice  which  rests  itself  entirely 
upon  its  ignorance. 

It  is  true  that  many  criminnls  come,  especially 
from  Italv.  Many  weak,  impoverished  and  poorly 
developed  creatures  come  from  among  Polish 
and  Russian  Jews,  but  they  are  only  the  tares  in 
the  wheat.  The  stock  as  a  whole  is  physically 
sound  ;  it  is  crude,  common  pt'asant  stock,  not 
the  dregs  of  society,  but  its  basis.  Its  blood  is 
not  blue,  but  it  is  red,  wholesomely  red.  which 
is  mow.  to  the  purpose.  Blue  blood  we  also 
receive— thin,  worn-out  blood,  bought  at  a  high 
l)rice  for  the  daughters  of  some  of  our  multi- 
millionaires ;  but  no  one  can  claim  that  either 
they  or  we  have  been  specially  blessed  by  it. 

The  hardships  which  attend  the  examination 
and  'deportation  of  immigrants  seem  unavoida- 
ble, and  would  not  be  materially  reduced  if  any 
other  method  were  devised.  To  examine  them 
at  the  centres  of  immigration  seems  a  rather 
vague  and  not  a  feasible  plan.  First  of  all  be- 
cause the  immigrant  can  present  himself  as 
physically  fit,  more  easily  in  his  native  country 
where  the  agencies  already  exist,  to  prepan> 
him  for  an  examination  which  most  steamship 
companies    rigidly   enforce  ;    because    the    long 
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jnurnoy  makes  artificial  cleansing  ot  diseased 
eyelids  or  the  hiding  ot  other  physical  defects 
impossible.  Again  because  of  the  fact  that 
such  commissions  woukl  be  hard  to  control  so 
far  from  home  and  would  be  in  constr.nt  danger 
of  exposure  to  "  Graft  "  ;  a  disease  not  unknown 
among  American  officials  at  home  and  abroad. 
Tlu-  riext  reason  is.  that  these  countries  might 
object  to  tlie  presence  of  such  alien  commissions, 
which  would  select  the  best  material  and  leave 
the  worst  ;  and  the  last  reason  is  that  it  wouid 
give  foreign  governments  a  very  Inie  opi)or- 
tunity  to  (lilain  tho'^e  who  emigrate  for  polit- 
ieal  reasons  or  those  who  desire  to  avoid  service 
in  the  army. 

M'lch  greater  responsibility  should  be  put 
upon  the  steamship  C(i!ni)ani('s,  many  of  which 
still  practice  their  aniient  wrongs  upon  their 
most  prohtal)le  passengers  One  of  the  de- 
mands which  should  be  made,  and  made  imme- 
diatfh-,  is  tht   al)olition  of  the  steerage. 

Future  .\iiierie;in  citi/ens  should  be  taught 
when  they  step  on  board  of  ship,  that  peojile 
in  America  are  expected  to  li\e  like  human 
beings,  and  not  like  beasts. 

The  price  thev  j.av  for  their  passage  is  large 
enough  to  entitle  tliem  to  better  treatment,  and 
if  it  is  not,  then  the  price  should  lie  raised 
to  such  a  figure  as  to  permit  it. 

This  humane  treatment  should  follow  the  pas- 
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senger  until  the  last  moment  ot  his  stay  under 
government  supervision;  for  the  more  humanely 
the  immigrant  is  treated,  the  better  citizen  he  is 
likelv  to  beeome. 

The  steerage  is  responsible  for  not  a  little 
imported  anarchy,  and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished 
the  better.  The  more  humanely  tlie  immigrant 
is  t-eated  at  Ellis  Island,  the  more  humanely  ho 
will  deal  with  us  when  he  becomes  the  master 
of  our  national  destiny. 


VI 

"THE  MAN  AT  THE  GATE" 

"  What  (juestidns  will  he  ask?"     "  How  much 
money   will    he   take?"       "Will    hv  deal  gently 
with   us.''"     These   ate  the  (jutstitnis  which  pas's 
trom  lip  to  lip  among  those  detained  ;  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  spt-ak  of  the  State  in  the  personal 
pronoun.     In  fact  the  State  is  scarcely  known  in 
their    vocabulary,      li    is    the   person  of  the  ruler 
which  they  know,  and  whicli  they  fear  more  than 
they   revere.     The   State    they  have  known,  was 
to  them  very  personal ;   but  to  the  new  State,  they 
are  iust  so  much  human  fr.'ight  which  needs  to  be 
inspected.     In    the    j);,st   this  has  Ixcn  done  not 
only   impersonally   i)ut    inhumanclv  .-.s  well,  and 
that  it  is  now  done  more  human-ly  and  justly  so 
far  as  possible,  we  owe  to  "the  man  at  the  gat(>." 
He  passed  through  the  gate  himself  in  the  old 
Castle  Garden  davs.  when  not  much  svstem  tire- 
vailed,     when    bo.arding-house    keepers    were  let 
loose    upon    us,    fiightening    us    half  out  of  our 
senses    and    completely  out  of  our  change.     His 
dollars  were  few  ;  but  like  the  average  immigrant 
of  to-day  he  possessed  a  buoyant  spirit,  a  strong 
body,   keen    wits,    and   bright  eyes  out  of  uhich 
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shone    good    nutuiL-  and   the  spirit  of  the   mis- 
chievous   boy      He    was  admitted  without  diffi- 
cultv,  and    drifted    into   Pennsylvania  where  he 
shared    the    lot  of  the  miner,  his  labour  and  his 
dangers.     The    miners  then  were  recruited  fnjm 
the  strt)n;4est   immigrant  stock  and  when  they 
felt     themselves     strong    enough    t(j    organize, 
he   became   one   of    the    leaders.     The    fact  that 
he    led   many   a    rescue   party   to   save    his    en- 
ti>mbed  comrades,  and  that  he  displayed  courage 
and    intelligence   brought   him  into  prominence, 
and  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  chose  him  as 
.State    Factory    Inspector.     In    thi^    position    he 
made    enemies  enough  among  the  employers  to 
prove  that  he  was  faithful  to  the  task  set  before 
him,   which    was,  to  enforce  the  laws  ngulating 
the    conditions    of    labour    in    workshojis    and 
factories.     Later  he  was  appointed  insi)ector  ;:.t 
l-:ilis  Island  at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  that 
federal  post  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  thi'm,  and  who  were  concerned 
for  the  well-being  nf  the  immigrant. 

Roughness,  cursing,  inlir.iiilation  and  a  mild 
form  of  blackmail  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  common.  The  commissioiuT  in  charge 
at  that  tiriK'  was  far  ab'>\c  all  this,  .iiid  though 
made  conscious  of  the  conditions  was  seemingly 
powerless  to  discharge  dishonest  emplojees  ■)r 
in  any  wav  imiiroxc  the  morale  of  the  place. 
The   new    spirit  had  not  yet  come  int<.  politics 
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and  the  spoils  still  belonged  to  the  victors  who 
made  full  use  of  the  privilege.  Among  those 
who  did  their  full  duty  and  who  smarted  under 
the  wrong  done  to  this  weak  and  helpless  mass, 
was  the  once  immigrant,  now  inspector. 

The  conditions  steadily  grew  worse  ;  a*:  least 
the  complaints  grew  more  numerous.  Experi- 
ences like  my  own  were  not  rare.  I  knew  that 
the  money  changers  were  "  crooked,"  so  1  passed 
a  twenty  mark  piece  to  one  of  them  for  ex- 
cnange,  and  was  cheated  out  of  nearly  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  my  money.  My  change  was 
largely  composed  of  new  peruiies.  whose  bright- 
ness was  well  calculated  to  deceive  any  new- 
comer. 

At  another  time  I  was  approached  bv  an 
insj)ector  who,  in  a  very  friendly  way,  intimated 
that  I  might  have  difhculty  in  being  permitted 
to  land,  and  that  money  judiciously  placed  might 
accomplish  something. 

A  I'xihcmian  girl  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  on  the  steamer,  came  to  me  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  told  me  that  one  of  the  inspectors 
had  priimised  to  pass  her  quickly,  if  she  would 
promise  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  hotel.  In  heart- 
broken tones  she  asked  :  "  Do  I  look  like  that  ?  " 
The  concessions  were  in  the  hands  of  irresi^onsible 
people  and  I  remember  the  time  when  the 
restaurant  was  a  d«ii  oi  thieves,  in  which  the  im- 
migrant was  robbed  by  the  i)ri)|)ri'.  tor,  whose  em- 
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ployees  stole  from   him  and  from  the  immigrant 
also. 

My  complaints  when  1  made  them  were  treated 
with  the  same  nev,dect  as  were  those  of  others, 
until  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration they  had  their  resurrection,  a  change 
was  demanded  and  the  demand  satisfied.     .     .     . 

Mr.  William  Williams,  who  was  just  back 
from  Cuba  where  he  had  rendered  distinguished 
service,  and  who  had  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  President,  was  tendered  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Immigradon  at  Ellis  Island.  I'pon 
his  acceptance,  the  President's  instructions  were 
to  "  clean  out  the  stables."  A  large  measure  of 
reform  was  inaugurated  during  the  two  and  one 
half  years  of  Mr  Williams's  incumbency  of  this 
office. 

In  looking  for  a  successor,  the  President  con- 
sulted the  records,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of 
discovering  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
conditions,  and  of  e.xperience  coupled  with  ex- 
ecutive abilitv,  sufficient  to  further  extend  the 
needed  reforms.  Mr.  Robert  Watchorn  was 
chosen  for  this  important  office. 

This  official  announcement  in  relation  to  the 
appointment  appeared  in  the  daily  press  at  this 
time  : 

■'  ll'iishin^tori,  January  l6,  igOj. 

"  Robert  Watchorn  will  succeed  Wiliiani  Williams  as 
United  States  Commissioner  ol  Immigration  at  New  Ymk. 
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The  appointment  will  be  solely  on  merit.  Mr.  Watchorn 
is  now  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
Montreal.  He  has  been  in  the  immigration  service  for 
many  years,  and  his  record  is  perfect." 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  Commissioner  one  day 
if  he  had  been  given  any  instructions  by  the' 
President  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He 
repUed  ;  "  Yes,  the  President  gave  me  instructions 
very  brief  but  very  pointed.  '  Mr.  Watchorn,  I 
am  sending  you  to  Ellis  Island. — You  will  hnd 
it  a  very  difficult  place  to  manage. — I  know  vou 
are  familiar  with  the  conditions. — All  I  ask  of 
you  is  that  you  gi\e  us  an  administration  as 
clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.'  " 

Should  one  desire  any  further  evidence  that 
ElHs  Island  is  a  difficult  place  to  manage,  let 
him  turn  to  this  incident  and  its  sequel  in 
Senator  Hoar's  "Autobiography  of  Seventy 
Years  "  {.Scrihiw-'s) : 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1901  a  very  well- 
known  Syrian,  a  man  of  high  standing  and  character, 
came  into  my  son's  office  and  told  him  this  story : 

A  neighbour  and  countryman  of  iiis  had  a  few  years  be- 
fore emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  established  liim- 
self  in  Worcester.  Soon  afterwimls,  he  formally  det  lared 
his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citi/en.  .After  a 
while,  he  amassed  a  little  money  and  sent  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Syria,  the  necessary  funds  to  convey 
her  and  their  little  girl  and  boy  to  Worcester.  She  sold 
her    fuinilure   and  whatever   other    belongings   she   had, 
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and  went  acro^b  Europe  to  France,  where  they  sailed  from 
one  of  the  northern  ports  on  a  German  steamer  for  New 
York. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  New  York  it  appeared  that  the 
children  had  contracted  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which 
the  doctors  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  declared  to  be 
trachoma,  which  is  contagious,  and  in  adults  in  .urable. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  mother  might  .md,  but  that  the 
children  must  be  sent  back  in  the  ship  upon  which  they 
arrived,  on  the  following  Thursday.  Tins  would  have  re- 
sulted in  sending  them  back  as  paupers,  as  the  steamship 
company,  compelled  to  take  them  as  passengers  free  of 
charge,  would  have  given  them  only  such  food  as  was 
left  by  the  sailors,  and  would  have  dumped  them  out  in 
France  to  starve,  or  get  back  as  beggars  to  Syria. 

The  suggestion  that  the  mother  might  land  was  only  a 
cruel  mockery.  Joseph  J.  George,  a  worthy  citizen  of 
Worcester,  brought  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  attention 
of  my  son,  who  in  turn  brought  them  to  my  attention. 
My  son  had  meanwhile  advised  that  a  bond  be  offcretl  to 
the  immigration  authorities  to  save  them  harmless  from 
any  trouble  on  account  of  the  children. 

I  certified  these  facts  to  the  authorities  and  received  a 
statement  in  reply  that  the  law  was  peremptory,  and  that 
it  required  that  the  children  be  sent  home ;  that  trouble 
had  come  from  making  like  exceptions  theretofore  ;  that 
the  Government  hospitals  were  full  of  similar  cases,  and 
the  authorities  must  enforce  the  law  strictly  in  the  future. 
Thereupon  I  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  Immigration 
Bureau  at  Washington,  but  received  an  answer  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  the  children. 

Th°n  I  telegraphed  the  facts  to  Senator  Lodge,  who 
went  in  person  to  the  Treasury  Department,  but  co  'd  get 
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no  more  favourable  reply.  Senator  Lodge's  telegram  an- 
nouncing their  refusal  was  received  in  Worcester  Tuesday- 
evening,  and  repeated  to  me  in  Bdston  just  as  I  was  about 
to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Catholic  College  there. 
It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  that  night.  Early  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  day  before  the  children  were  to  sail, 
when  they  were  already  on  tlie  ship,  I  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  President  Roosevelt : 

"  To  the  Presidtnt, 

"White  House,   Washington,  D.  C. 

"  I  appeal  to  your  clear  understanding  and  kind  and 
brave  heart  to  interpose  your  autliority  to  prevent  an  out- 
rage which  will  dishonour  the  country  and  create  a  foul 
blot  on  the  American  flag.  A  neighbour  of  mine  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  made  some  time  ago 
his  public  declaration  for  citizenship.  He  is  an  honest, 
hard-working  and  every  way  respectable  man.  His  wife 
with  two  small  children  have  reached  New  York. 

"  He  sent  out  the  money  to  pay  their  passage.  The 
children  contracted  a  disorder  of  the  eyes  on  the  ship. 
The  Treasury  authorities  say  that  the  mother  may  land 
but  the  children  cannot,  and  they  are  to  be  sent  back 
Thursday.  Ample  bond  has  been  offered  and  will  be 
furnished  to  save  the  Government  and  everybody  from 
injury  or  loss.  I  do  not  think  such  a  thing  ought  to 
happen  under  your  Administration,  unless  you  personally 
decide  that  the  case  is  without  remedy.  I  am  told  the 
authorities  say  they  have  been  too  easy  heretofore,  and 
must  draw  the  line  now.  That  shows  they  admit  the 
power  to  make  exceptions  in  proper  cases.  Surely,  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  case  of  little  children  of  a 
man  lawfully  here,  and  wlio  has  duly  and  in  good  faith 
declared  his  intention  to  bccosne  a  citizen.     The  immigra- 
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lion  law  was  never  intended  to  repeal  any  part  of  the 
naturalization  laws  which  provide  that  the  minor  children 
get  all  the  rights  of  the  father  as  to  citizenship.  My  son 
knows  the  friends  of  this  man  personally  and  that  they 
are  highly  respectable  and  well  off.  If  our  laws  require 
this  cruelty,  it  is  time  for  a  revolution,  and  you  are  just 
the  man  to  head  it.  Geokge  F.  Hoar." 

Half  an  hour  from  the  receipt  of  that  dispatch  at  tlv 
White  Hou.c  Wednesday  forenoon,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  sent  a  peremptory  order  to 
New  York  to  let  the  children  come  in.  They  have  entirely 
recovered  from  the  disorder  of  the  eyes,  which  turned  out 
not  to  be  contagious,  but  only  caused  by  the  glare  of  the 
water,  or  the  hardships  of  the  voyage.  The  children  are 
fair-haired,  with  blue  eyes,  and  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  would  be  exhibited  with  pride  by  any  American 
mother. 

When  the  President  came  to  Worcester  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  children.  They  came  to  meet  him  at  my 
house,  dressed  up  in  their  best  and  glorious  to  behold. 
The  President  was  very  much  interested  in  them,  and  said 
when  what  he  had  done  was  repeated  in  his  presence,  that 
he  was  just  beginning  to  get  angry. 

The  result  of  this  incident  was  that  I  had  a  good  many 
similar  applications  for  relief  in  behalf  of  immigrants 
comincT  in  with  contagious  diseases.  Some  of  them  were 
meritorious,  and  others  untrustworthy.  In  the  December 
session  of  1902  I  procured  the  following  amendment  to  be 
inserted  in  the  immigration  law. 

"  Whenever  an  alien  shall  have  taken  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  this  country  and  shall  have  filed  his  pre- 
liminary declaration  ;o  become  a  citizen  and  thereafter 
shall  send  for  his  wife  and  minor  children  to  join  h'  j,  if 
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said  wife  or  either  of  said  c  hikireii  shall  he  found  to  he 
affected  with  any  contagious  disorder,  and  it  seems  that 
said  disorder  was  contracted  on  hoard  the  ship  in  which 
they  caniC,  such  wife  or  children  shall  be  hjld  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliall  prescribe 
until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the  disorder  will  be 
easily  curable  or  whether  they  can  be  permitted  to  land 
without  danger  to  other  persons ;  and  they  shall  not  be 
deported  until  such  facts  have  been  ascertained." 

Senator  Hoar  had  touched  however,  only  one 
of  the  many  phases  of  the  situation.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said,  it  was  still  "  a  difficult  place."  Yet 
under  Commissioner  Watchorn  chang-es  were 
soon  visible.  The  place  became  cleaner  ;  a  new 
and  better  system  of  inspection  i'-ps  organized, 
discipline  was  maintained  a.id  strengthened, 
the  comfort  of  the  immigrants  was  considered, 
the  money  changers  were  watched,  dishonest, 
discourteous  and  useless  emplcn-ees  were  dis- 
charged ;  and  above  all,  the  institution  in  its  re- 
motest corner  was  open  to  any  one  who  wished 
to  come  and  inspect  the  place  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  our  economic  and  social  life. 

Heartier  welcome  than  the  Commissioner 
gives  to  the  visitor  cannot  be  imagined  ;  and 
you  may  take  your  place  among  the  dozen  or 
more  who  have  come  and  who  are  watching  him 
as  he  decides  the  destinies  of  human  live-.. 

The  cases  which  come  before  him  are  those 
upon    which    the    special    courts    have    already 
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passed  ;  su  you  will  see  only  the  wreckagn  t  ' 
humanity;  those  who  upon  landing  are  barred 
by  a  law  which  is  indehnite  enough  to  leave  the 
way  open  to  human  judgment  for  good  or  ill. 

Two  undi-rsized  old  people  stand  before  him. 
Tlicy  are  Hungarian  Jews  whose  children  have 
p'-eceded  them  here,  and  who,  being  fairly  com- 
fortable, have  sent  for  their  parents  that  they 
may  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  together.  The 
questions,  asked  through  an  interpreter,  are  per- 
tinent and  much  the  same  as  those  already  asked 
by  the  court  which  has  decided  upon  their  de- 
portation, The  commissioner  rules  that  the  chil- 
dren be  put  under  a  sufficie..;:  bond  to  guarantee 
that  this  aged  couple  shall  not  become  a  burden 
to  the  public,  and  consequently  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted. 

A  Russian  Jew  and  his  son  are  called  next. 
The  father  is  a  pitiable  looking  object  •  his  large 
head  rests  upon  a  small,  emaciated  body ;  the 
eyes  speak  of  premature  loss  of  power,  and  are 
listless,  worn  out  by  the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
the  graveyard  of  Israel's  history.  Beside  him 
stands  a  stalwart  son,  neatly  attired  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Russian  college  student.  His  face  is 
Russian  rather  than  Jewish,  intelligent  rather 
than  shrewd,  materialistic  rather  than  spiritual. 
"  Ask  them  why  they  came,"  the  commissioner 
says  rather  abruptly.  The  ansv  er  is:  "We 
had  to."     "What  was  his  business  in  Russia?" 
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"  A  tailor."     "  How  much  did  he  earn  a  week  ?  " 
"Ten  to  -cwelve  rubles."     "What  did  the  son 
do  ?  "     "  He  went  to  school."     "  Who  supported 
him?"     "The  father."     "  What  do  they  e.xpect 
to  do  in  America  ?  "     "  Work."     "  Have  they  any 
relatives?"     "  Yes,  a  sjr  and  brother."    "What 
does  he  do?"    "  He  is  a  tailor."    "  How  much  does 
he  earn?"     "Twelve  dollars  a  week."     "Has 
he  a  family  ? "     "  Wife  and  four  children."    "  Ask 
them  whether  they  are  willing  to  be  separated  ; 
the   father  to   go   back   .  nd  the  son  to  remain 
here?"     They  look  at  each  other;  no  emotion 
as  yet  visible,  the  question  came  too  suddenly. 
Then  something  In  th.      ickground  of  their  feel- 
ings  moves,  and   the   father,  used  to   self-denial 
through  his  life,  says  quiet'y,  without  pathos  and 
vet  tragically.  "Of  course."     And  'chc  son  says, 
after  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  ashamed  to 
look  his  father  in  the  face.  "Of  course."     And, 
"The  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left."  for 
this  was  their  judgment  dav. 

The  n'xt  case  is  that  of  an  Englishman  fifty- 
four  vears  of  age.  to  v,hom  the  court  of  inquiry 
has  refus.'d  admission.  He  is  a  medium-si/ed 
man.  who  betravs  the  Knglishman  as  lie  stands 
before  the  rommissioner,  ami  in  a  strong,  cock- 
ney dialect  begins  the  conversation  in  which  he 
is  immediatelv  clucked  by  the  somewhat  brusque 
question  :  "  What  did  you  do  in  luigland  ?"  "  I 
was  an  insurance  agent.  '     "  1  low  much  did  you 
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earn?"  "  Four  pounds  a  week."  "Why  do  you 
come  to  America  ?  "  "  Because  I  want  a  change." 
"  How  much  chant,^',  that  is,  how  much  money 
have  you?"  "  Forty  dollars."  "What  do  you 
e.xpect  to  do  here?"  "Work  at  anythinjj:." 
"  At  insurance  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  The  decision  ot  the 
court  is  conhrmed  ;  deported,  because  Hkely  to 
become  a  public  chariri-."  Evidently  insurance 
agents  are  not  rel,^■lrdc■d  as  desirable  immi- 
grants. 

The  ne.xt  case  i>,  a  sickly  looking  Russian  Jew 
over  forty  years  of  age,  with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  and  physically  tlepleted.  He  is 
guaranti^ed  an  immediate  earning  of  ten  dollars 
a  week.  The  commissioner  turns  towards  his 
visitcjrs  and  asks,  "  Whrit  would  you  do  in  this 
case  ?  "  The  answers  (lifter,  the  majority  favour- 
ing his  admission.  Although  he  vaku's  our 
judgment  the  commissioner  is  compelled  to  con- 
firm the  decision  of  the  court,  li  is  all  done 
quickly,  firmly  and  (h'cisixclv  ;is  a  physician, 
conscious  of  liis  skill,  might  sever  a  limb  ;  but  it 
is  done  without  prejudice. 

He  knows  no  nationality  nor  nice,  his  business 
is  to  guard  tlv  interests  of  his  countrv,  guarding 
at  the  stime  time  die  rii^hts  of  the  stranger. 

Work  of  this  kind  numot  be  done  without 
triclion,  for  intense  sulfering  follows  m;uiy  of  Itis 
decisions.  \rt  1  h.ive  tomid  no  ojie  closely  ac- 
(luainted   with  the  allairs  ol   the  island,  who  does 
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not  regard  the  "  man  at  tlic  gate  "  as  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  tollow  him  on  one  ot  his 
rounds  ;  for  he  watches  closely  the  workings  of 
his  huge  machine.  "Why  don't  you  let  those 
people  sit  down?"  A  long  line  of  Italians  hael 
been  standing  closely  crowded  against  each  (tthtr 
when  they  should  ha\e  been  seated  to  await 
their  turn. 

"  Open  that  box,"  he  says,  to  a  lunch  counter 
man,  who  forthwith  opens  b(j.x  after  box  contain- 
ing luncheons  bought  by  the  immigrants  as  they 
are  starting  westward  ;  boxes  containing  rati(jns 
enough  for  a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  journey  undertaken. 

Out  upon  tlie  roof,  shaded,  protecti.'d  and 
guarded  are  manv  who  still  await  the  decision 
ot  the  court.  Little  children  who  came  ail 
alone  and  who  often  w.iit  ft)r  their  parents,  in 
vain;  wi\es  whose  husbands  have  not  yet  come 
as  tluv  proini.-td  thev  would;  a  promiscuous 
t  mipany  of  unha])|)v  mortals  oi  various  degrees. 
One  child,  a  little  girl,  sees  her  father  far  away 
among  those  who  come  to  claim  their  lo\ed 
ones;  but  die  law  still  holds  the  child,  and  she 
cries:  "  Tate,  Tateleben,"  and  he  calls  back  to 
her;  but  his  voice  is  caught  by  the  wind,  and  liie 
"  man  at  the  gate  "  has  to  be  the  conifortc  r  im  a 
season;  ami  no  one  knows  how  long  it  may  be 
beluit    her  own  father  will  comfort  her. 
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A  blind  old  mollu r  heic  awaits  tidings  from 
her  son  that  she  may  be  speeded  on  towards  her 
destination,  and  when  she  hears  his  voice  de- 
mands to  know  iust  wnen  she  may  '^o;  and  she, 
too,  draws  on  the  sympathies  oi  the  "man  at  the 
gate." 

We  follow  him  into  a  room  which  harbours 
some  eight  or  ten  young  women  marlvcd  for  de- 
portation. They  are  gaily  attired  and  betray  at 
a  glance  that  they  belong  to  the  guild  of  the 
daughters  of  the  street.  They  claim  to  have 
come  to  America  for  all  sorts  of  purposes ;  but 
they  were  caught  with  the  men  who  imported 
them,  members  of  a  !um  whose  business  it  is  to 
supply  the  New  York  market  with  humnn  flesh. 
Thi'v  know  neither  shame  nor  remorsi;  ;  it  is  all 
crushed  out  of  them,  and  they  bra;?enly  demand 
to  know  just  when  they  may  go  into  New  York 
to  begin  their  careers.  America  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  their  speedv  departure. 

VVc  have  seen  "  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind  "  and  one  is  apt  to  think  that  they  re[)resent 
the  normal  type  of  immigraiUs;  while  they  are 
really  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  mass  which  is 
strong,  ytnmg,  industrious  and  viituous  and 
which  makes  of  tlu'  "  man  at  the  gate  "  an  opti- 
mist, fh'  do(.'S  not  share  the  feeling  that  the 
immigration  of  to-day  is  woise  than  that  of  the 
past  ;  in  fact  he  will  say  ([uite  freelv  that  it  is 
growing  better  every  day.     He  has  his  fears  and 
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forebodings;  but  he   knows  that  the  miracle  of 


transformation    w.aught    on    us, 


ran 


still    be 


wrought  on  this  mass  which  is  just  like  us,  in 
that  it  is  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
which  mav  be  moulded  just  as  millions  ot  us 
have  been  moulded,  into  the  likeness  of  a  new- 
humanity.  The  danger,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
sav,  lies  less  in  the  clay  than  in  the  potter. 

The  visit  over,  we  take  the  litde  boat  for  the 
batterv,  crowding  through  a  mass  of  men  who 
look  up  to  the  guarded  roof  where  their  loved 
ones  are  detained.  "Tate  Tateleben "  comes 
the  painful  cry  of  the  little  children,  and  one 
envies  the  man  at  the  gate  who  on  the  morrow 
mav  answer  these  cries  and  give  the  children  to 
till  ir  fathers  and  the  wives  to  their  husbands; 
who  mav  unite  thohc  who  liave  been  (li\idcd  by 
long  vears  and  a  w  ide  '-I'a.  .  .  .  But  wliat  if 
he  cannot  answer  the  cry  of  the  children  ? 

The  "  m.tn  at  the  gate"  need  not  be  envied  for 
the  hard,  daiiv  task  which  awaits  him  ;  the  task 
of  Oldening  or  -Initting  the  gates,  of  saving: 
"  This  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  i)lher  shall  be 
Kit." 

Clear  and  vivid  before  his  eves  constat, dv 
stands  the  law,  commanding  him,  on  hi-^  alle- 
giance, to  refuse  admission,  not  merely  to  those 
phvsically  or  morally  tain'.ed  in  such  degree  as 
to  endanger  the  nation's  life,  but  to  those  "  per- 
sons likely  to  become  a  public  charge."     He  is 
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not  responsible  for  the  law.  He  is  responsible 
for  its  execiirii  )n,  even  though  his  decision;,  st)ine- 
times  are  not  less  hard  foi  liimself  than  for  those 
who  iind  the  j^ates  bhut  aJ.^linst  them. 

It  requires  a  buoyant  spirit,  a  steady  hand,  a 
tender  heart,  and  a  resoljte  mind.  He  must  be 
both  just  and  kind,  show  no  preferences  and  no 
prejudices,  truard  the  interests  of  his  rountr)-  and 
yet  be  humane  to  the  strancjer.  To  be  al)Ie  to 
say  of  "the  man  at  the  .irate"  that  he  accom- 
plishes this  in  a  very  larp:e  measure  is  not  scant 
praise  ;  and  if  here  and  there  his  judp;-ment  is 
questioned,  it  simply  proves  that  he  is  as  human 
as  his  criticb. 
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THE  GERMAN   IN  AMERICA 


Tm-;  past  had  its  apprehensions  about  its 
various  problems  no  !e.-,s  tlian  the  present  has, 
ami  our  forefathers  looked  upon  the  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  immigrants  much  as  we  look  upon 
them  to-day.  \o  doubt  they  >.poke  ci  them  as 
an  undesirable  class. 

Many  of  us  remember  when  the  German  and 
the  Scandinavian  immigrants  who  came,  received 
no  heartier  welcome  than  we  now  give  the  Slav, 
the  Italian  and  the  Jew. 

This  large  tide  of  immigrativ/U  from  among 
our  non-English  speaking  races  had  its  begin- 
ning long  before  there  was  a  Castle  Garden  or 
Eliis  Island,  and  shortly  after  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  laid  the  foundatit)ns  ior  their  colonies 
at  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  Upon 
the  path  made  by  English  Quakers,  came  in 
i6cS2  the  first  German  immigrants.  They  were 
Mennonites,  a  Protestant  sect  which  manifested 
in  its  tenets  many  of  the  faults  and  virtues  of 
both  Quakers  and  Puritans. 

They  sailetl    uj)    the  shallow    Delaware    Bav, 
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sword,"  hail  subdued  the  savages  by  his  gentle 
spirit  and  had  made  the  tlat  shores  peaceful  for 
the  habitation  of  tlu-se  strangers.  Tliey  settled 
in  what  is  now  called  Gerniantown,  and  soon 
their  little  cottages  were  surrounded  by  gardens 
where  the  rosemary  wafted  its  fragrance  on  the 
air,  and  where  no  doubt  the  cabbage  lifted  its 
astonished  head  above  the  ground,  little  dream- 
ing that  some  day  it  would  be  "  monarch  of  all 
it  surveyed." 

In  some  points  these  Germans  out-Puritaned 
the  Puritans ;  for  while  it  is  said  that  the 
Puritans  did  not  kiss  their  wives  on  the 
Sabbath,  these  German  Puritans  did  not  kiss 
their  wi\es  at  all.  That  they  brought  with  them 
noble  ideals  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  fust  people  on  this  continent  to  oppose 
slavery,  and  sent  to  the  Quakers  a  petition  to 
that  effect.  It  contains  the  following  quaint 
paragraph:  "If  once  these  slaves  (wch  they 
say  are  so  wicked  and  stubborn  men)  should 
joint  themselves,  fight  for  their  freedom  and 
handel  their  masters  &  mastrisses,  as  they 
(lid  handel  them  before;  will  these  masters  & 
mastrisses  tacke  the  sword  at  hand  &  warr 
against  these  poor  slaves,  licke  we  are  able  to 
Ijclieve,  some  will  not  refuse  to  doe?  Or  ha\c 
these  negers  not  a^^  much  right  to  fight  for  their 
freedom,  as  you  have  to  keep   them  slaves?" 

The  Germans  were  also  the  first  among  us  to 
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legislate  against  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and 
may  be  said  to  i)L'  tin-  first  Pvohiliiiioni^ts,  a 
fame  which  the  modiTn  Ocnnan  immigrant  does 
not  care  to  sliare  with  them. 

One  of  the  most  ideal  mm  of  this  time  was 
I-rancis  Daniel  Pastorius,  a   man  who  combined 
in  himself  all  the  graces  and  \irtues  of  his  noble 
race;  he  was  a  lover  of    science  and  the  finer 
pleasures,  and  was   a    mystic   who   yearned   for 
the     closer    communion     with     (}(xi.       Pietists, 
Tunkers,  and   others  followed  the  Mennonites  in 
the  eighteenth   centurv  ;  and    Peinisylvania   was 
soon    dotted     by   communities    in    which    these 
strangely  garbed   people  hved  their  i)eculiar  and 
simple   lives.     To  name  them  all  would  require 
much  space,  and  to  describe  their  peculiarities 
would    fill    a    bo(,k.     The    Schwenkfelders,    the 
Moravians,  and   the   Amish    were  the  most  im- 
portant among  the  later  arrivals,  and  Germany 
seemed  to  ha^•e  exhausted  her  ability  to  produce 
sects    after    their    departure.      Encouraged    by 
good  yueen  Anne.  Lutherans  a.nd  Roman  Cath- 
olics came  later,  and  these  were  neither  so  pious 
nor  so  intelligent  as  their  predecessors  ;  i)nt  were 
the  advance  guard  of  that  vast  horde  of  peas- 
antry  which    ceased   not   its  coming  for   nearly 
two  centuries,  which  moved  from  Pennsvlvania 
to  Ohio,  from    there  southward   along  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Louisiana,  and  northward  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnc^sota,  and  which  was  a  great  factor 
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in   redeeming-  the   wilderness  and  making  it  to 
"  blossom  as  tiie  rose." 

Thousands  of  these  peasants  were  sold  into  a 
semi-slavery  as  Redemptionists,  and  thousands 
more  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to 
blaze  paths  through  the  forest  and  make  the 
fever-stricken  plains  habitable.  Wherever  they 
went  they  created  wealth  by  their  unremitting 
industry,  and  by  their  skill  in  cattle-raising  and 
farming,  so  that  where  an  English-speaking 
farmer  starved  and  was  forced  to  move  west- 
ward, they  stayed  and  dug  riches  out  of  the 
neglected   soil. 

To-day,  in  travelling  through  this  country,  one 
can  almost  invariably  detect  the  German  farm  ; 
and  the  German  farmer  is  everywhere  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence. 

These  immigrants  were  not  idealists  like 
their  forefathers,  but  were  content  to  W(  .hip 
God  as  did  their  fathers,  and  by  the  honest 
sweat  of  their  brows  eat  the  fruit  from  their  own 
"  vine  and  hg  tree."  In  1848,  when  the  breath 
of  freedom  grew  into  a  wind-storm,  there  came 
involuntary  immigrants,  political  exiles  of  whom 
the  late  Carl  Schurz  is  the  best  known,  if  not 
the  best  example.  They  were  all  educated  men, 
many  of  them  real  scholars,  and  whatever  German 
culture  there  is  among  the  Germans  to-day  in 
our  cities  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  their  influ- 
ence and  example.     They  and  their  descendants 
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are  our  real  German  aristocracy,  and  in  the 
German  centres  of  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee 
they  form  the  select  society. 

While  these  men  were  idealists  politically,  they 
were  in  a  large  degree  materialists  religiously, 
and  planted  the  seed  of  Marxian  Socialism  and  of 
infidelity  among  their  countrymen.  One  whole 
colony  in  Minnesota  made  it  one  of  its  tenets  not 
to  have  a  chrrch  or  even  to  mention  \\\v  name 
of  God,  and  the  little  city  of  New  L'lm  liore  that 
distinction  for  a  great  many  years  ;  but  in  sj^ite 
of  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  keep  God  and  the 
churches  out  of  their  town,  several  houses  of 
worship  have  been  built  in  late  years.  While 
much  skepticism  still  prevails,  the  younger  gen- 
eration almost  as  a  whole  has  turned  to  its  God. 

The  modern  German  immigrant  comes  pressed 
neither  by  hunger  nor  by  his  conscience,  but  most 
often  to  escape  irksome  military  service,  or  drawn 
bv  the  German  "  Wanderlust  "  which  carries  him 
beyond  the  mountains  of  his  Fatherland  into  all 
corners  of  the  earth,  although  emigration  from 
Germany  increases  and  decreases,  as  the  economic 
times  are  good  or  bad.  On  board  ship  he  is  the 
jolliest  of  passengers,  and  you  will  find  liim  at 
the  bar  in  the  morning  for  his  ueer  and  late  at 
night  in  the  smoking-room  with  a  en  wd  of  jovial 
men  and  women,  singing  the  songs  of  the  Father- 
land, which  grow  sadder  as  he  grows  jollier.  He 
carries  with  him  an  exalted  opinion  ot  his  own 
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country,  nnd  lias  fully  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
K't  anytliinc,^cri)\vd  wut  his  love  for  it,  so  that  when 
New  York  Harl)our  with  its  vastness  and  beauty 
rises  before  him  he  insists  that  it  is  not  half  as 
big-  or  as  beautiful  as  the  harbour  at  Hamburg, 
and  only  at  the  sight  of  the  sky-scrapers  does  he 
acknowledj^e  our  superiority.  I  once  stood  be- 
fore mighty  Niagara  with  one  of  these  subjects 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and,  with  a  deprecating  shrug' 
of  his  shoulders,  he  said  :  "  \'e  g'ots  dem  in  Sher- 
many  too."  This  attitude  towards  our  country 
lasts  a  long  time,  and  is  lost  only  when  success 
comes. 

The  German  immigrant  invariably  has  a  good 
common-school  education,  although  not  always 
possessed  of  culture,  and,  if  he  has  it,  he  does  not 
find  much  (^f  it  among  those  with  whom  his  lot 
is  cast.  A  young  chemist  whom  I  met  grew  so 
despondent  at  the  sight  of  his  German  boarding- 
house,  and  at  the  lack  of  manners  among  the 
boarders  that  he  returned  to  Germany  two  weeks 
after  he  landed.  Not  many  such  young  men 
come,  and  few  of  such  who  come  succeed,  for  the 
"hustle  and  bustle,"  the  common  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  common  people  whom  they 
must  meet  as  equals,  repel  them.  The  weaning 
from  aristocratic  notions,  the  being  thrown  into 
the  hopper  without  being  asked,  "Who  are  you, 
and  who  are  your  parents  ?  "  are  painful  processes, 
and  only  the  fit  survive.     Although  the  process 
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is  slow,  it  is  sure.  A  young  man  who  has  come 
to  this  country  to  study  our  way  of  doing  business 
was  employed  in  a  large  department  store  in 
Chicago  as  a  bundle-buy.  At  hrst  he  politely 
addressed  the  elevattjr  man  thus:  "  Vili  you 
blease  let  me  off  on  de  second  floor  ?  "  but  within 
two  months  he  said  imperatively,  "  Second"  ;  and 
he  was  on  the  road  towards  complete  American- 
ization. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  's  probably  the  most 
German  city  in  the  United  States,  altliough 
nothing  in  its  basiness  or  residence  portion  sug 
gests  the  Germany  across  the  ^ea  a  J,  with  sixty 
per  cent,  of  its  population  German,  it  has  not  im- 
pressed upon  the  city  the  best  things  wiiich  we 
usually  associate  with  that  nationality.  The  in- 
tellectual life  of  its  people  doi-s  not  receive  that 
stimulus  which  one  might  e.xpect ;  and  whatever 
German  culture  there  is  outside  of  the  ever- 
diminishing  circle  of  the  "  forty-eighters"  has 
been  transplan'''d  by  Americans  who  have  trav- 
elled and  studie'i  in  the  I'atlierland.  TIh  tew  ( ler- 
mans  who  try  to  bring  the  Germany  of  America 
in  touch  with  its  glorious  heritage  acn^ss  the  sea, 
usually  fail  most  miserablv.  The  ciy  1  most 
often  heard  from  them  was,  "The  idealists  are 
dead,  and  the  dollar  reigns  supreme." 

With  a  few  exceptions,  neither  the  German 
stage  nor  the  German  newspaper  has  been 
able  to  keep  alive  that  intellectual  spirit ;  and, 
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as  a  rule,  the  German  population  falls  below 
the  American  in  its  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  "  We  have  two 
kinds  of  Germans  in  Milwaukee  :  soul  Germans 
and  stomach  Germans,  and  the  latter  are  in  the 
vast  majority,"  said  a  keen  observer  ;  and  it  does 
seem  that  the  national  spirit  rallies  around  social 
usages  rather  than  around  the  things  which  make 
Germany  a  world  power  in  the  noblest  sense. 
The  editors  upon  whom  I  called  were  all  intent 
upon  telling  me  how  great  their  papers  were 
and  how  many  subscribers  they  had,  and  I  could 
not  go  beyond  the  business  point  with  any  of 
them,  although  I  wasted  two  hours  upon  one, 
trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  German  soul ;  but 
if  I  saw  it  at  all,  it  had  the  American  doHar-mark 
writtt-n  all  over  it.  Upon  the  social  side  the 
German  is  abnormally  developed,  and  to  be  a 
"good  fellow"  i>  to  him  a  high  ideal.  He 
usually  belongs  to  numberless  lodges  and  socie- 
ties, in  few  of  which  he  receives  any  intellectual 
stimulus.  He  retains  his  convivial  habits  and 
frecjucnts  the  saloon,  but  is  seldom  intemperate, 
although  the  American  treating  habit  often  works 
havoc  with  his  frugality 

That  I  h.'ivc  not  misjudged  the  situation  is 
proved  by  the  fact  th.it  similar  conclusions  have 
been  reachi'd  by  eminent  (ierman  scholars  who 
have  recentlv  Vk.ted  the  I'.iited  States. 

Prof.    K.    Lamprecht,    of    the     University      >f 
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Leipsic,  who  has  recently  published  his  notes 
under  the  title  "  Americana,"  says:  "  Have  the 
Germans  done  much  besides  havinj^''  a  larLre 
share  in  making  the  soil  tillable?  A  \  isit  to  the 
t^'reat  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
compels  to  the  sad  answer,  no. 

"  The  Germans,  capable  as  they  are,  in  their 
separate  and  narrower  acti\-ities  have  not  lii'Id 
together  and  have  been  overcome  by  othi  s  ; 
overcome  to  the  degree  that  they  still  mal--  the 
stupid  "Dutchman"  the  target  for  their  jokes. 
One  need  only  to  see  the  part  he  plays  in  the 
.\merican  farce  to  be  con\inced  of  this.  Hi'  is 
the  man  who  is  always  too  late,  who  always 
wants  much  and  at  last  gets  but  little,  and  who 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  portrayi'd  as  j^nod 
natured,  is  laughed  at.  This  caricature  tells 
some  truth  and  is  the  product  of  some  oL)serva- 
tion. 

"Intellectually  he  does  not  stand  \  ery  high; 
(the  Negro  also  learns  reading  and  writing),  but 
in  intense  thinking  he  is  outilistanced  liv  \\\v 
l-jiglishman  and  presumably  by  the  Slav  also. 

"Whoever  has  visited  the  l)ei'r  gardens  of  Mil- 
waukee, esijecially  the  unfortunate  i'abst  Park, 
that  pattern  of  stupidity,  must  say  to  himself 
that  a  people  which  enjoys  such  things  as  are 
here  olfered,  is  not  capable  ot  iiiu  Ih ctual  com- 
petition in  America. 

"Still  sadder  is  the  lack  of  political  discern- 
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ment.  One  nut-d  not  speak  ^^  the  corrupt  con- 
diiion  ot  Anurican  politics.  If  the  Germans 
hail  really  had  the  desire  they  could  greatly 
have  improved  the  political  morals  of  the  United 
States.  That  they  did  noc  use  their  opportunity 
is  due  lar^'ly  to  the  fact  that  when  the  early 
German  immi,L;rants  came  to  us,  their  ct)untry 
was  not  politically  ripe  ;  nevertheless  they  may 
be  accused  of  not  having  kept  pace  with  the 
citizens  of  the  mother  country,  who,  under  more 
diUuult  conditions  have  reached  a  very  high 
political  di'velopment.  The  common  people 
trom  wh(im  our  immigrants  sprang,  now  have 
large  powers  in  directing  the  political  well-bi'ing 
'•f  the  Fatherland  under  less  favouraljle  condi- 
tions. This  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the  German 
intellectual  de\rlopnienf  with  which  the  German- 
American  ha>,  not  kept  in  touch  and  to  which  he 
is  now  \ery  slowly  awaking." 

Another  thing  which  this  vast  German  popula- 
tion has  failed  to  im[)ress  upon  our  cities  is  the 
love  of  law  and  oider  whic-h  characterizes  it  in 
its  nati\e  home,  and  almost  without  e\cei)ti  .i^.  it 
stands  arrayed  against  any  r.'tempt  to  curtail  the 
privileg-.'s  of  the  saloon;  while  lawmakers,  and 
officials,  are  usually  kept  from  enforcing  existing 
laws  by  their  fear  of  the  (iernian  vote.  (J)ne  of 
the  Milwaukee  beer-brewers  with  whom  I  talked 
in  regard  to  his  influence  upon  local  politics 
naively   said:   "No,  we  have  no  influence  upon 
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politics  at  all,  but  if  a  sheriff  or  a  judp^e  should 
try  to  enforce  laws  against  our  saloons,  he  would 
simply  lose  his  head."  The  tact  is  that  :i  t  rrtain 
phase  of  municipal  life  is  completely  eontrnilcd 
by  the  brewing  interest  in  nearly  every  citv  where 
the  German  element  plays  a  political  part,  and 
that  element  always  rallies  to  the  support  and 
defence  of  the  brewers.  It  is  a  strange-  but  gen- 
eral experience  that  the  German  immigrant  is 
immediately  arrayed  against  the  temperance  ele- 
ment;  this  is  due  in  no  sr^-'H  measure  to  the 
facts  that  his  hrst  lodging-;  is  usually  con- 

nected with  a  saloon;  thai  the  vjern  an  newspaper 
almost  always  ridicule^  temperance  effort  and 
misinterprets  the  motives  of  its  leaders,  and, 
lastly,  that  designing  [ioliticians  make  their  slo- 
gan, "personal  liberty,"  synonymous  with  "beer 
at  any  time  and  anywhere."  Only  very  recently 
a  large  portion  of  the  German  poi)ulation  of 
Chicago  vvas  the  leading  el'.inent  in  a  mass- 
meeting  in  which  over  ten  thousand  people  took 
part,  demanding  she  granting  of  special  licenses 
to  dance-halls;  a  preceih  nt  which  would  be  as 
illegal,  as  dangerous. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  is  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  although  he  has  ni'\t  r  been  convinced 
that  temperance  laws  are  either  wise  or  just; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  own  Father- 
land is  making  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  temperance  societies  are  coming 
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to  be  as  numerous  in  Germany  as  they  are  in 
America,  but  nuicli  more  sensible  in  their  ag-ita- 
tiun  than  with  us.  The  average  German  comes, 
wilhng  enough  to  ol)ey  all  the  laws,  and,  it  lu; 
has  proper  environm.ent,  develops  quickly  into 
the  best  kind  of  citi;ien. 

Neither  in  Muwaukee  nor  elsewhere  ilid  I  lind 
that  the  Church,  wluiher  Lutheran  or  Roman 
Catholic,  had  ki'jtt  pari-  witli  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  home  Church,  nor  has  it  come 
to  feel  its  social  responsibility  to  the  community. 
The  German  Lutheran  pastors,  in  certain  synods, 
are  often  more  exclusive  than  tlu-  Catholic  priests 
in  their  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  other 
churches  for  the  public  gnod;  and  while  the 
churches  in  Germanv  are  the  most  pMogressive 
on  tile  ci'iitiiient,  here  they  ari  the  most  con- 
ser\ati\c,  and  cdrn-pi  indingly  inacti\e  in  the 
aHairs  which  move  society.  Ceriain  synods  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  those  the  most  pros- 
perous, hold  to  tile  .Augsburg  Confession  inore 
tenacious!  than  Luther  ever  did,  and  bclii've 
that  beside  that  Church  there  is  no  Church,  and 
outside  of  that  creed  nf)  sahation. 

I  attended  a  Lutheran  church  one  Sunday 
evening  when  it  was  crowded  largely  by  young 
people,  all  ot  them  wage-earners  in  th.'  lowir 
walks  of  life.  The  whole  burden  of  the  sermon 
of  nearly  forty-five  minutes'  length  was  the 
thought    that   salvutiun    is   not   in    moralit)    or 
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merit  or  good  deeds,  but  ihal  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  it  is  i'  proper  dehnitiou  of  the 
nature  of  jtsus  Christ.  There  was  not  one 
ethical  note  in  the  whole  sermon,  and  if  it  is 
a  fair  sample  of  that  man's  discourses,  his 
fiock  of  more  than  tiftcen  hundred  souls  is  feed- 
ing upon  barren  pasture.  When  I  called  upon  a 
Lutheran  pastor  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a 
liberal,  I  found,  upon  asking  him  to  dehne  his 
liberality,  that  it  turned  entirely  ujion  social 
habits  and  had  nothing  xu  uo  with  theology. 
"  I  want  to  drink  my  beer  whenever  I  want  to," 
was  tiie  article  in  his  creed  thai  had  driven  him 
into  the  arms  of  a  more  liberal  synod. 

Among  the  Germans  of  the  No-thw(>st  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  inhdelity,  fosterer!  by  the  Turner 
societies;  but  they  are  languishing  and  dying, 
and  with  them  dies  the  unbelief.  1  was  told  in 
Milwaukee  by  a  business  man  that  the  dis- 
ap[)earance  of  those  societies  is  due  to  die  fact 
tliat  nii'u  of  affairs  discovered  that  it  uas  poor 
^u•^iness  policx-  to  lu  long  to  them,  because  it 
arrayed  against  them  the  const  .ative  church 
element,  anrl  that  the  cessation  of  infidel  agita- 
tion is  not  a  sign  of  more  faith,  but  simply 
a  sign  of  more  common  sense.  One  free- 
thinking  paper  is  still  published  in  Milwaukee; 
but  its  constituency  is  gradu.illv  growing 
smaller,  and  the  lecturers  on  infidelity,  of 
whom  there   used   •,>  be  many,   have  dwindled 
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to  one  or  two.  They  Hud  it  hard  lo  make 
a  livin^r  out  ot  a  thing  that  ha^  ik.  hfe.  Vet 
the  German  immigrant  contributes  positi\e 
pood  to  this  nation's  life  ;  he  brings  usually  a 
SI  Hind  body,  and  while  seldom  intellectual,  he  is 
nearly  always  intelligent.  He  is  scrupulously 
honest  in  business  aliairs,  and  has  elevated  the 
business  morals  of  his  community.  By  his  love 
of  music  he  has  robbed  the  social  life  in  America 
oi  some  of  its  sternness  ;  and  the  German  singing 
societies  are  known  not  so  much  for  the  artistic 
quality  of  their  performance,  as  for  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  good  fellcjwship. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  the  prevailing  materialistic  spirit,  and  when  he 
worships  mammon  he  becomes  the  most  ardent 
of  devotees.  Then  he  has  no  time  for  his 
"  Gesang\'erein,"  nor  for  anything  else  which  is 
not  utilitarian,  and  "  Geldmachen."  the  making 
of  money,  is  his  great  ideal.  In  his  home  lite  he 
still  emphasizes  those  virtues  which  have  given 
inspiration  to  the  German  poets'  best  songs. 
His  wife  is.  even  in  America,  the  model 
"  Hausfrau"  ;  for  "she  looketh  well  to  the  wavsof 
her  household,  and  eateth  noi  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness." Vet  the  Woman's  Club  iuis  touched  her 
also,  and  ih.e  "  Katteeklatsch,"  with  its  innocent 
neighbourhood  gossip,  has  given  way  to  the 
formal  reception  and  kindred  social  delusions. 
1  he  German  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  dis- 
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polling  the  Puritan  idea  of  the  Sabbatli,  which  to 
many  ib  a  positive  evil,  but  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered a  mixed  good.  Still,  he  ought  not  to 
bi'ar  the  blame  alone,  for  the  average  Anu'riran 
was  ready  to  have  his  Sabbath  broken  for  him 
and  has  readily  followed  into  the  breach  ;  just  as 
it  often  takes  four  or  five  grown  persons  to  es- 
cort one  child  to  the  circus,  so  one  may  find  fnur 
or  live  natives  at  every  Sunday  base-ball  game, 
helping  the  German  to  amuse  himself. 

T'-.e  dismtegrating  process  has  a'so  been 
stimulated  by  the  American  tourists  who  annually 
cross  the  ocean,  and  who,  uuring  their  visits  in 
Continental  Europe,  leave  much  of  the  Puritan 
spirit  behind  them — too  much  for  their  own  go'>d 
and  the  gt)od  of  their  country. 

The  German  has  not  largely  contributed  to 
the  deep(>ning  of  the  rL'ligi()Us  life  of  the  nation. 
although  wherever  he  enters  the  life  nt  the 
church  he  makes  its  expression  more  honest. 
The  one  thing  which  he  hates  desperately  is 
hypocrisy,  and  because  of  that  he  guards  himself 
very  jealously  and  seldom  speaks  of  his  religious 
experiences.  The  German  Methodist  P"d  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  which  are  of  the  emotional 
type,  are  n(U  only  failing  to  grow,  but  are  per- 
ceptibly becoming  smaller.  This  is  to  bt'  de- 
plored, because  they  developed  a  somewhat  deep 
if  rather  narrow  Christian  character,  and  strove 
to  counteract  the  cold  and  more  formal  spirit  of 
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the  majority  of  their  brethren  in  other  com- 
munions. 

The  German  in  America  has  not  produced 
many  great  men,  but  he  has  filled  this  country 
with  good  men,  which  is  infinitely  better.  The 
cause  of  the  dearth  of  prominent  German- 
Americans  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  blend 
more  quickly  than  any  other  foreigner  (except 
the  Scandinavian)  with  the  nation's  life,  espe- 
cially if  the  German  reaches  any  kind  of  eminence ; 
ruid  the  etlect  which  he  has  upon  the  life  of  the 
nation  is  ditficult  to  trace  just  because  of  that. 

The  coarse,  the  crude  and  the  low,  retain  their 
national  stamp,  while  the  finer  and  better  soon 
become  jiart  of  us.  Some  of  us  seem  to  know 
the  German  best  and  judge  him  most  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  saloon  and  ail  it  implies  ;  but  1 
havi:-  almost  always  found  him  industrious,  intel- 
ligent, honest,  frugal,  patriotic,  and  God-fear- 
ing— noble  qualities  for  American  citizenship. 
If  lie  has  not  risen  to  the  highest  which  he  is 
capable  of  reaching,  and  if  he  does  not  e.xert  his 
influence  for  the  best  in  all  directions,  it  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  willing  to  do  it ;  but 
because  he  couU  not  rise  much  higher  than  the 
highest  marl-i'd  out  for  him  by  the  native  t:iti/cns, 
or  because  he  could  nt)t  quite  comprehend  that 
this  money-making,  materialistic  Yankee  had 
ideals  wliich  he  was  trying  honestly  to  realize. 

If  we  misjudge  the  German,  he  misjudges  the 
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American  and  rates  him  much  lower  than  he 
deserves.  This  has  robbed  him  of  a  higher 
standard  for  himself  and  made  him  exagg-er- 
ate  our  national  weaknesses,  imitating^  wliich 
has  created  a  peculiar  combination  of  character 
which  does  scant  justice  to  himself  or  to  his 
Anvrican  neit^hbour.  When  he  revisits  his 
Fatherland,  these  weaknesses  manifest  them- 
selves most;  and  then  his  adopted  I-atherland 
comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  the  blame  for  his 
lack  of  manners.  The  following  incident  illus- 
trates this  point.  In  the  lobby  of  a  fashionable 
hotel  in  Berlin  a  German-American  of  this  ty{)e 
was  expectorating  tobacco-juice  with  the  exact- 
ness and  frequency  of  an  adept.  To  a  German 
who  called  his  attention  to  this  nuisance,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Everybody  does  that  in  America."  He 
needs  to  know  the  American  and  value  him  as 
he  deserves,  and  he  ought  to  know  that  which  he 
does  not  seem  to,  that  the  making  of  money  is 
to  the  true  American,  after  all,  not  the  greatest 
of  achievements  ;  that  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
he  charges  him  in  his  religious  life  is  less  frequent 
than  he  thinks  it  is,  and  that  the  national  ideal 
is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ascendency.  He 
ought  also  to  know  that,  more  than  any  other 
foreigner,  he  has  impressed  upon  us  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  and  that  we  are  grow- 
ing quite  definitely  Teutonic.  It  is  for  us  to  find 
out  what  this  strength  is  and   to   appropriate  it 
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more  ;  and  it  is  for  liim  to  grow  conscious  of  his 
weakness  and  eliminate  it  from  his  social  life, 
that  he  may  become  indeed  onv  of  the  strong;-est 
pillars  of  this  Republic,  which  already,  like  the 
coming^  Kinpfdom,  is  made  up  of  "every  nation 
and  kindred  and  tribe  and  people  under  heaven." 
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THE  SCANDIN.W  l.W  IMMIGRANT 

The  stcera,t,re  of  an  Englisli  vessel  on  which  the 
Scandinavian  immit,Tants  travel  is  not  the  forbid- 
dintj  place  usually  found  on  the  steamers  which 
sail  from  Continental  ports.  The  passengers  have 
cabins  assic^ned  to  them,  their  meals  are  served 
in  human  fashion,  and  theo(.neral  appearance  of 
everything  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  travellers 
who  come  from  the  best  peasant  stock  of  Europe. 
The  Scandinavian  peasants  bear  no  taint  of  past 
slavery ;  and  as  far  back  as  their  "  Saga  "  reaches, 
they  were  freemen 

When  the  new  light  wliieh  first  shone  at  Wit- 
tenberg travelled  northward,  it  ftiund  ready  en- 
trance into  Swedish  hearts,  and  Scandinavia  has 
ever  been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  so  that 
wherever  its  story  is  written,  the  name  of  Gus- 
tave  Adolphe  has  a  prominent  place.  With 
scarcely  any  exception  the  Scandinavian  immi- 
grant is  a  Protestant,  a  confessed  adherent  of 
some  church,  and  in  most  cases  an  ardent  worker 
and  worshipper.  Repeatedly  during  services  on 
shipboard  I  have  found  that  every  Scandinavian 
present   took   an  active  interest  in  it,  and  on  the 
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Sabbath  the  number  of  Bible  readers  and  students 
\vas  a^tnnisllingly  large.  There  is  practically  no 
illiteracy  among  them  and  the  steerage  passenger 
who  read  ncUhing  on  his  journey  was  aii  ex- 
re|)tion  ;  the  quality  of  tlie  reading-  was  also  re- 
mark;il)le,  for  on  one  journey  I  counted  among 
fifty  l)(H)ks.  niiie  of  Sheldon's  "  What  would  Jesus 
do?"  and  (jnly  fourteen  novels  of  a  purely  secular 
character. 

The  demeanour  of  the  Scandina\ian  immigrant 
is  ciuiet.  unobtrusive,  almost  melancholy ;  and 
when  he  sings  it  is  always  in  a  minor  kev,  his 
folk-song  having  the  dreaminess  of  the  Orient 
and  being-  as  far  removed  from  the  jig  of  his  Irish 
fellow  traveller  as  the  Xorth  is  from  the  South. 
He  is  '  om(  sick  from  the  time  he  steps  on  board 
o:  snip  until  he  reaches  his  home  "in  the  land 
where  there  is  no  more  sea"  ;  and  f.he  asylums  of 
•hr  N'o-thwc;*  :.re  full  of  Scandinavian  men  and 
women  who  have  sunk  mto  hopeless  melancholia 
because  of  homesickness.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
most  of  the  immigrants  remain  in  America  and 
more  than  any  other  foreigner  blend  completely 
into  the  national  life. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing-  as  a  second 
generadon  of  Scandinavians,  although  the  first 
generation  never  loses  its  lo\e  and  longing  for 
fair  "  Scandia. ""  A  great  many  who  come  know 
the  English  language  or  at  least  some  words,  and 
being   in    touch    here    with  a   spirit  which  is  as 
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serious  as  their  own  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
remain,  and  become  merited  in  the  national  Hfe. 
Not  one  who  comes  is  a  pauper,  altliou^ii  not 
a  few  are  poor ;  yet  nearly  all  a-  e  rich  in  a 
heritag'e  of  health  and  character  which  un- 
fortunately they  do  W(A  always  retain  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  fact  it  is  proved  that  the 
second  generation  is  weaker  physically,  and 
many  of  the  older  immig-rants  claim  that  it  has  lost 
much  moral  hbre  also.  This  complaint  which  I 
have  heard  from  all  forei^mers  about  their  descend- 
ants is  larjrely  due  to  the  natural  tendency  to 
overrate  the  past  and  to  umicrrati' the  present. 
It  is  also  true  that  ihe  second  g'eneration  un- 
dervalues the  heritage  which  the  parents  brought 
w  ith  them  from  across  the  sea  ;  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  because  of  that,  it  becomes  morall)-  and 
spiritually  bankrupt. 

I  have  sel(k)m  seen  Scandinavian  immigrants 
of  more  than  middle  age,  and  mfist  of  them 
are  young  men  and  women  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-six.  Some  rc^main  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East  where  they  are  valued  as 
servaiics,  gardeners  and  dairvmen,  more  of  them 
drift  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  as  mechanics  ;  but  the 
large  majority  of  immigrants  go  to  the  North- 
west where  they  have  been  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  where  thev  have  turn*  il  the 
sod  of  far  stretching  acres  towards  the  sun  and 
where  their  cattle    graze  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
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They  like  the  melancholy  plains  of  the  Dakotas- 
the  cold  winters  remind  them  ot  tlieir  inyu  tar 
North,  and  if  any  strange  country  ever  grows  to 
them  like  home  it  certainly  is  this  hospitable 
rejrion  n,  whos.-  mill,  and  factories,  beginning  at 
Chicago  and  ending  in  that  West  which  each  day 
comes  nearer  to  the  true  East  across  the  Pacific 
they  are  toilers,  skilled  labourers  and  trusted  f..re- 
men. 

I   have  yet  to  fitui   the  shop  where  thev  are 
not  hked  ;  although  their  less  industrious  fellow 
workmen  of  other  nati(,nalities  call  them  treacher- 
ous-a  word  which  they  themselves  do  not  quite 
understand;  but   which    means  that  the  Scandi- 
navians  "get   ahead,"  and  th.it    is  often  cause 
enough  to  give   them   a  bad  name.     In  all  nr- 
dealings  with  them  1  have  found  them  frank  and 
generous,  and    while  playing  farmer  in    .rd<T  to 
know  them  better,  my  fellow  labourer  ha^  manv  a 
time  hitched  the  horses  for  me.  or  shovelled  mv 
portion    ot    the    corn,  and  when  he  found  that  I 
was  only  a  make-believe  farmer  did  not  betrav 
my  confidence. 

With  such  experiences  an.l  with  such  high 
este.m  nt  the  Scandinavian.  I  joined  a  partvt.f 
young  Swed.'s  who  were  travelling  from  Chicnco 
to  the  Northwest  They  were  disgusted  bv  that 
city,  by  'ts  moral  and  physical  f^kh.itsn..iseand 
Its  few  glimpses  of  God's  heaven,  and  I  congratu- 
lated   them    upon    going  «,   Minneapolis   uhich 
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I  described  in  glowing  terms  as  a  clean  and 
godly  city  in  which  an  American  population 
of  New  England  descent  combined  with  this 
wholesome  Scandinavian  element  in  making  a 
model  city.  Eagf^r  to  have  America  shine  to 
them  in  its  best  light  I  offered  myself  to  them  as 
their  guide  through  the  city,  an  ofTer  which  they 
readily  accepted.  We  had  scarcely  stepped  out 
of  the  Union  Depot  before  I  wished  that  I  had 
not  said  anything  about  the  godliness  of  Minne- 
apolis ;  for  we  were  set  upon  by  thugs,  fakirs  and 
lewd  women  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  a  dis- 
gusting manner  tliat  I  thought  for  a  moment  I 
had  struck  the  Bowery  in  its  palmiest  days. 
Dozens  of  squares  around  the  depot  and  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  were  filled  by  brothels  of  the 
most  disgraceful  kind  ;  pictures  were  displayed 
ill  shiiw  windows  and  in  the  open  porticos  of 
museums  which  would  make  a  Paris  street  gamin 
blush,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to  be  stricken 
by  some  fatal  disease.  Policemen  were  neither 
ornamental  nor  useful,  city  detectives  were  em- 
ployed by  gamblers  to  hustle  the  fleeced  stranger 
out  of  town,  the  mayor,  the  sheriff  and  who  knows 
who  .-Ise  were  in  league  with  gamblers  and 
thieves,  while  vice  was  everywhere  rampant  and 
(lid  not  even  have  to  defy  the  law  for  there  was 
no  law. 

Newspaper  men  whom  I  interviewed,  told  me 
that   Minneapolis  was  considered    by  travelling 
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men  the  "  toughest  "  town  this  side  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. Ministers  said  that  they  were  helpless 
ami  many  lold  me  that  it  was  none  of  their 
or  my  business ;  officials  were  paralyzed,  the 
mayor  was  a  fugitive  from  jiiMicc,  the  chief  of 
police  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  safe  keeping ;  and  all  of  them  agreed 
that  these  conditions  were  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  Scandinavian  population  which  was 
not  fitted  for  public  responsibility. 

i  had  just  come  from  Jamestown,  X.  Y..  which 
has  about  the  same  population  of  Scandinavians, 
where  they  had  elected  a  Swedish  mayor  who 
gave  great  satisfaction,  where  many  offices  were 
held  by  Swedes,  and  where  I  h;id  heartl  no  ^ueli 
com  ]-)la  lilts. 

In  Minnesota  generally,  no  taint  attached 
itself  to  such  Scandinavians  as  ''nute  Nelson, 
Lind  and  others  who  had  served  in  high  offices 
in  state  and  nation  ;  therefore  I  was  shirked, 
puzzled  and  disappointed.  I  found  the  com- 
mon verdict  in  Minnesota  to  be  :  "We  can't  trust 
the  Swedes  in  public  ofifices  ;  "  and  the  inmihrr  of 
defaulting  county  and  city  treasurers  of  Scandi- 
navian nationality  (esptviaily  Swedish)  who 
spent  a  few  years  in  Stillwater  prison,  makes 
the  generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  high  char- 
acter  of   the   Swede  as  a  citizen  waver  not  a 

little. 

It  this  estimate  be  true  it  mav  be  due  first  of 
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all  to  the  Suedish  churches,  which  have  not  as  a 
rule,  in  common  with  a  large  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches,   sufficiently  emphasized    the   fact 
that  "righteousness  exalteth  a  tiatirm,"  and  that 
it  can  become  exalted  only  through  a  righteous 
citizenship.     The  Lutheran  churches  have  been 
I'usy    preaching    doctrines    and     have    been    so 
eager  to  maintain   the  Augsburg  confession  that 
they  have  not  laid  much  stress  upon  upholding 
the  spirit  of  the   Sermon  on   the   Mount  and  all 
that  It   means  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.     The 
"Mission  Friends,"  as  a  large  body  ,,f  Suedish 
Christians  calls  itself,  has  been  so  busy  in  com- 
mon with  Methodists  and  Baptists,  doing  evan- 
gelizing work,  and  building  up  its  local  church 
membership,   that   it    has  forgotten  that  it  h:., 
something  to  do  with  saving  the  state  or  the  city. 
The    second    cause    ma\-    be   ascribed    to   the 
clannish  feeling  fostered  by  cunning  politicians, 
uhui,   makes  these  neople  vote  for  a  Scandina- 
vian no  matter  what  his  charactiT  is,  just  because 
he   IS  one  of  their  oun.     In   this  as  in  the  hrst 
case  I   do  not  wish  it   to  appear  that  th<.  Scan- 
dinavian is  a  sinner  abo\(.  .all  others,  but  he  has 
been  remarkablv  unfortunate  in  the  character  of 
the  ofluiais   wliom    he  has  chosen,   and   it  Mill 
take   a   great   derd   of    repentance  and  general 
betterment    to    make    the    pmple  of     Ihnnrpin 
Count)    unsuspicious  ot  the  Scandinavian  office 
seeker. 
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The    very    worst    things    in    our   national    life, 
the    most    corrupting    thing    in    every    way    is 
this    voting   as    Scandinavian'-    or    Hungarians, 
and    not    as    Americans.     It   amounts   in    many 
cases  to  a   kind  of  treason  and  deserves  to  be 
treated  as  such.     The  politicians  and  the  polit- 
ical party  which    foster  that  sort  of  thing  a'-e  in 
a  small  l)ut  very  dangerous  business  which  does 
more    to    hamper    the    American   consciousness 
in  the  foreigner  than  any  other  thing  I  know  of; 
and  is  to-day  the  great  poison  which  needs  to 
be   eliminated    from   the  national  life.     In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  foreigner  is  made  a  scape- 
goat by  designing  politicians  who  give  him  a 
small  office  which   pledges  him  to  do  an  unfair 
and  often  a  dishonest  thing.     In  the  Northwest 
it   has   brought   a   stigma  upon  the  Swedes:    a 
bad  reputation    which   they  do   not  deserve  and 
which  they  must   throw  off  for  their  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  the  country-. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  best  reason  for 
this  stai.  .  ■  affairs  is  the  fact  that  in  common 
with  other  foreigners  they  have  had  a  poor 
example  set  them  by  the  Americans.  Minne- 
aj)olis  citiiicns  were  so  busy  making  monev 
that  they  did  not  realize  that  their  citv  w;is  in 
tlir  hands  ot  \U\rvv>  and  rnbhers  who  not  only 
"kilKd  tlie  body,"  but  cast  many  a  soul  into 
hell.  One  is  roused  to  anger  bv  the  dis- 
closures of  graft  in  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and 
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other  cities  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  but  when 
citv  officials  like  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
chief  of  police,  both  of  them  of  good  American 
stock,  are  proved  to  be  in  league  with  gamblers 
and  other  immoral  folk  who  corrupt  the   youth 
and  destroy   tlie    trustful    foreigner  who    conies 
from    farm' and    fore^t,  then    one's    indignation 
ought  to  know  no  bounds.     Justly,  the  Swedes 
of  Minneapolis  say,  "  the  big  rascals  were  Amer- 
icans supported   by  American   voters,  many  of 
them  in  Christian  churches  and  highly  esteemed 
in  business  and  social  life."     Nor  can  the  con- 
tented citizen  of  that  beautiful  place  take  any 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rascals 
were  brought  to  justice  and  that  the  conditions 
have  changed.     This  miserable  state  of  affairs 
might    still    exist    if    the    aforesaid    rascals    had 
not  quarrelled  with  each  other  and  tnially  des- 
troved   themselves.     Scarcely  any  one  in   Min- 
neapolis deserves  the  credit  of  having  lifted  his 
voice  against   it  or  raised  a  protest  because  of 
the  encroachuKMit  of  a  vice  which  has  no  bounds 
and  which  can  W-  made  hanuUs^  only  by  being 
driven  away.     For  a  cit)-  to  give  up  its  water- 
front  to    palaces  of    shame    where    openly    and 
defiantlv.    women    plied    their    fearful    trade,    is 
poor  business,  poor    esthetics,  poor   ethics   and 
poor  Christianity.     Its  encroachment   uj)"!!  tlie 
Union  Depot  where  every  stranger  enters,  and 
its  perfect  freedom  to  obtrude  itself,  is  ;')l  poor 
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politics  as  it  cfitaiiily  is  a  p,,or  intnKlucti.)ii  to 
tiiat   btjautitul    cky  :,   lit,,.      How    niucli    the    U,r- 
eigner  is  to  blame  1  cannot  tell,  but  this  is  true: 
that    Minneapolis   has  the   best  toreign  element 
and  of  course  some  of  the  w(jrst  ;  it  has  a  vig- 
orous, earnest  Auierican  population  with  a  noble 
heritage,  and  yet  it  has  failed  not  only  in  mak- 
ing an  all-around   citizen  of  that  foreigmr  but 
even   in  governing  its  own  city  ;  and  the  usual 
excuses  of    an    ignorant,   Sabbath-breaking  for- 
eign  element   do    not    hold    good   here,  for  the 
foreigner  in  Miimeapolis  obeys  the  Sundav  law, 
goes  to  church  (one  church  has  o\  er  4,000  wor- 
:shippers    on    Sunday     „ight,,  i.^    „ot     ignorant 
or    vuious,  and    yet  he    is    said    to    be   a   poor 
citizen. 

After  all  the  blame  must  fall  largely  upon  those 
Americans  who  ha\e  lost  the  backbone    of  the 
Puritans  and   tiie    vision   of    the   Pilgrims,   wh(j 
feel    htde  responsibility  towards   the  great  city 
problem,  and  rest  content  with  the  fact  that  they 
live  in   parks,  that  the  saloon  cannot  encroach 
upon    their   dwellings,   ami  then   are   willing  to 
let  the  rest  go  as  it  pleases  and  where  it  pleases. 
If  their  pastors  lift  the  proph.iic  voice,  thev  are 
"  fired,"  even    as    Savonarola   was   burned,'  and 
It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.     There  is  a  per- 
fect stream  of  new  ministers  who  come  and  go, 
and    many   go    away  broken    in    body  and  in' 
spirit. 
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In  the  politics  of  the  state,  the  Scandinavian 
has  a  well-deserved  and  honoured  place,  and 
the  administratiiMi  of  Governor  Johnson  goes 
far   to   disprove   any  aspersions   cast  upon  his 

people. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  communities  in 
Kansas  is  the  Swedish  town  of  Lindsburgh, 
where  Bethany  College  is  located.  It  has  be- 
come an  intellectual  and  musical  centre  ".id  its 
influence  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  large. 

I  am  not  defending  the  foreigner;  he  has  his 
faults,  and  too  often  does  not  make  the  most 
of  his  great  opportunity,  but  he  is  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  who  can  make  of  him 
what  he  pleases. 

In  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  you  have  a  strong  Ameri- 
can community  with  firm  convictions,  and  this 
same  Scandinavian  becomes  like  it. 

In  Minneapolis  you  have  no  such  strong  con- 
victions of  righteousness  and  you  have  a  Scan- 
dinavian population  which  men  in  authority  say 
is  unfit  to  exercise  its  citizenship.  Our  cities 
need  to  cultivate  a  twentieth  centur>'  Puritanism 
-—broad  and  deep,  intense  yet  sympathetic,  un- 
yielding yet  charitable;  and  they  will  hnd  that 
the  most  ready  imitators  will  be  the  foreigners ; 
especially  these  Scandinavians  who  were  our 
kinsmen'  before  they  came  here  and  who  are 
ready  to  be  our  brothers,  and  heirs  of  the  same 
Kingdom. 
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In  everything  uliich  makeh  a   strong  people 
and  a  great  state  tliey  have  taken  an  active  and 
conscientious  part.     They  are  strong  supporters 
of  the  public  schools  ;  their  children  finally  be- 
come  teachers  and  in  every  academv  and  uni- 
versity of  the  nordnvest  the  Scandinavians  are 
an  important  conlingent,  industrious  and  faithful 
as  students,    scholarly  and   loyal   as   professors, 
rheir   churches    are    well  built,   well  supported, 
and    more   and    more    their  pastors  are    taking 
their  places  as   true  leaders  among  the  people. 
They  are  intensely  interested  in  the  larger  mis- 
sion of  the  gospel  and  in  the  evangelization  of 
the   world;    they   believe  in   missions,   prav   f.jr 
missions,  give  to  missions,  and  thu^  have  a'wide 
horizon.     In  the  Northwest  thev  are  the  greatest 
foes   of   the  liquor  traffic,  and   one  can  alwavs 
count  on  many  of  them  in  an  ctTort  to  enforce 
existing  laws  or  frame  new  ones  for  its  restric- 
tion   or    destruction.       Neither    thev    nor    anv 
nationality  which  has  come  to  America  is  alike 
good    or   free    from    serious    faults,    but   a    man 
would  have  to   be   sh.^rt-sighted   inde.^d  not  to 
realize  that  they  have   brought  to  this  country 
rich   moral   treasures    which    we  have  not  suffi- 
ciendy  used  or  developed. 

What  a  people  we  might  be,  if  we  would 
appropriate  all  that  the  Jew  brings  of  spiritual 
vision  and  cut  down  his  business  ardour  and  crafti- 
ness by  our  own  emphasis  of  the  nobler  gift ;  if 
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uv  would   receive  tlie  Slav's  virgin  strength  and 
plant  upon  it  all  that  we  of  older  civilisation  have 
learned  to  hold  precious  ;  if  ue  would  emulate 
the  German's  thoughtfulness  and  thoroughness 
and  not  imitate  and  encourage  him  in  the  tradi- 
in  lager  beer  and  the  use  ^f  it.     What  a  nation 
we  should  be  if  we  would  take  the  Hungarian's 
devotion   to  his  native   land  and  make   it  burn 
with  just  such  a  true   lire  upon  the  altar  of  this 
country  ;  and  hnally.  if  we  would  mingle  all  the 
virtues  that  the  nations  bring  us  with  the  serious- 
ness and  loftiness    of   the  Scandinavian's  mind 
and  heart —if    we  did   this  through  one  genera- 
tion, in  one  city  of  (jur  country  we  would  bring 
the  Kingdom  of  God  down  up(.-  the  earth. 

Nor  is  this  all  a  pious  wish  or  simply  a  tlow  of 
rhetoric  :  we  shall  have  to  do  that.-cultivate  ui 
one  another  the  best  gifts —or  we  shall  reap  a 
harvest  of  the  worst;  for  in  the  Scandinavian  we 
can  see  how  the  very  best  may  become  like  the 
worst  simplv  through  our  own  neglect.  We 
must  believe  about  one  another  only  the  best, 
for  people,  like  bad  boys,  live  up  to  their  repu- 
tation. . 

This  country  ought  to  be  no  place  for  racial  or 
national  hatreds,  and  no  people  must  be  branded 
as  this  or  that  simply  because  of  one  superhcial 
or  even  deep  seated  fault.  How  often  1  have 
heard  from  well  meaning,  respectable  people: 
"  Vou  can't  trust  the  Scandinavians,  they  are  im- 
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moral,  they  are  treacherous;"  when  in  fact  they 
had  no  proof  for  their  assenions,  and  simply 
sowed  seeds  of  discord  of  which  they  must  some 
day  reap  ilie  harvest. 


IX 

THE  JEW  IN  HIS  OLD  WORLD  HOME 

I  r  is  said  of  a  certain  Etij^dish  scientist  that  he 
lH'^^a^  a  work  on  "Snakes  in  Ireland"  liy  the 
sentence :  "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland  "  ;  and 
onr  could  easily  without  ^ci-niint,^  to  be  facetious 
lu'ijin  this  chapter  hv  saying  :  "The  Jew  has  no 
home." 

He  is  a  man  without  a  country,  and  witlnMit  a 
kintif;  he  belongs  to  a  nation  which,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  has  vet  retained  the 
chief  elements  of  an  ancient  faith,  althou^di  no 
centralized  authority  j^niards  it.  Inheriting  the 
cultural  influences  of  his  past,  he  absorbs  the 
culture  i>f  each  ra(.-  which  harbours  him  fnr  a 
season.  Aithnuirh  (lri\-en  in  turn  from  each 
insecur<>  habitation,  he  has  not  deirenerated  into 
a  nomad,  but  bei,nns  the  task  ot  home  and  for- 
tune makinir,  wherever  a  more  hospitalile 
pidjile   itlords  a  restinjj  place  for  hi>  weary  feet. 

In  his  ancient  home  in  Palestine,  in  thi-  very 
citadel  of  his  faith.— Jerusalem,  he  is  the  j,^reatest 
siran^^er.  and  people  of  alien  beliefs  have  built 
their  monuments  on  the  sites  of  his  n^randest 
spiritual  conquests,  and  over  the  tombs  of  his 
prophets  and  seers. 
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Weeping,  he  tears  his  garments  and  beats  his 
head  against  a  wall  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
temple  thrice  rebuilt,  thrice  ruined,  and  now  hav- 
ing upon  its  ancient  foundations  a  moague,  with 
crescent  crowned  minaret,  from  whose  height  the 
Muezzin  cries :  "  Allah  ho  Akbar,"  a  sound  which 
vibrates  against  the  ears  of  the  Jew  like  the 
mocking  of  the  prophets  who  seem  to  say:  "I 
told  you  so." 

Among  the  Arabs,  his  kinsmen,  he  is  a  strangei ; 
for  although  in  speech,  dress  and  bearing  he  is 
like  them,  in  thought  and  feeling  he  is  above 
them ;  yet  the  coarsest  Mohammedan  servant 
will  pronounce  the  word  "  Vahudi,"  with  all  the 
scorn  of  a  superior  ;ind  all  the  hatred  of  an 
enemv. 

His  features  have  not  changed  since  the  time 
when  Egyptian  artists  drew  with  crudr  touch  on 
their  temple  walls  the  story  of  the  stranger's  com- 
ing, his  slavery  and  his  exodus. 

Wherever  you  find  him,  among  the  Arabs  of 
Noith  Africa  or  among  the  Danes  of  Northern 
derma ny,  he  still  bears  the  marks  of  his  race,  with 
th.'  dime  of  .Sinai  in  hi  look  and  the  In.  ol  the 
Southland  on  his  cluek. 

In  Afric.i  he  is  most  numerous  in  Morocco, 
where  .vx),o(x)  souls  struggle  for  daily  bread 
and  are  liatcd  .ucording  to  their  number  ;  while 
in  Egypt  where  on.-c  In-  was  fimnd  in  largest 
numbers,   now  onl\'  about   h  ).ixxj  Jivvs  live. 
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The  whole  numlK-r  for  Africa  doe^  not  exceed 
half  a  million;  in  Asia  he  is  20o.otx)  strong  or 
weak,  in  America  aliove  2,cxx),ooo,  while  Euro  u' 
has  given  him  rnom  cnouj^h  to  s^tow  into  7,(xxi,- 
(KX).  Between  io,cxx:),ooo  or  i i,oot>,ooo  is  about 
the  whole  number  of  jews  now  in  existen«.e,  with 
the  citv  of  New  York  as  the  largest  Jewish  centre 
in  the  world,  havini;  im  k-ss  than  600,000  <>f  the 
faithful. 

To  describe  the  Jews  in  their  varied  en\iron- 
ments  means  to  draw  many  pictures  and  yet  one  ; 
for  while  they  difTer  wicK'ly  according  ti)  the  de- 
gree (if  civilization  bv  which  they  are  Mirnuuuled, 
certain  characteristics  remain  the  saim. 

Evervwhere  the  Jew  becomes  outwardly  like  his 
masters — but  often  ri-mains  unlike  them  in  his 
sjjiritual  life  and  m  iliose  deeper  tilings  which  ex- 
press themselves  spontaneously  and  which  are  too 
well  grouncU'tl  in  his  nature  to  be  wiped  out  <  n- 
tireb-  bv  the  mere  touch  of  the  stranger. 

i'livsicallv  he  is  usually  smaller  and  >..  aktr, 
has  blown  or  grav  eves  and  dark  hair,  although 
not  seldom  it  is  red  and  curly.  Among  the 
ICu'-opt-ans  his  head  and  neck  arc  abva\s  large; 
but  his  'ace  is  the  smallest. 

There   are  a  vivarioiisness   in    his  maimer,  a 

rather  emphatic  and  constant  gesticulation,  and 

a  certain  something  in  his  speech  which  always 

mark  him,  and  Uuirk  him  unmistakably,  the  Jew. 

He   {juiikly  reciprocates  both   good  and  evil, 
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and  is  regarded  with  apprehension  because  of  his 
aL,^gressive!iess;  for  as  both  friend  and  fcf  he  is 
intense.  Where  an  inch  of  aijproach  is  granted 
he  may  want  an  cii,  while  where  he  hates  he  does 
not  hate  in  moderation.  His  business  shrewd- 
ness is  proverbial,  although  it  is  not  his  native 
genius  for  the  proverb  current  in  the  Orient  : 
"  It  takes  one  Jew  to  cheat  three  Christians,  it 
takes  one  .\rmenian  to  cheat  ten  Jews,  it  takes 
one  Greek  to  cheat  twenty  Armenians,"  while  no 
more  correct  than  such  generalities  are  likelv  t(. 
be,  proves  the  assertion  that  he  is  not  the  ( ham- 
pinii  in  the  chief  ,t,r,-ime  of  life. 

He  has  had  bad  environment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  business  honesty,  yet  I  know  of  scarcely 
a  communitv  in  ilu-  world,  in  which  the  Jew  plays 
any  part,  where  he  would  not  have  a  strong  rep- 
resentation, it  a  group  of  tile  most  trustwonhy 
citizens  was  called  together  for  anv  purpose. 

The  world  in  which  he  lives  and  in  which  he 
trades,  is  the  world  which  he  reflects,  and  he  has 
not  always  created  the  conilitions  which  e.xist 
there. 

To  "Jew  down,"  which  is  a  synonym  for  beat- 
ing down  in  price,  is  as  current  in  business  where 
he  is  no  factor,  as  where  he  is.  In  Italy  it  is  an 
economic  disease,  aixl  in  Russi.i,  in  those  regions 
closed  to  the  Jewish  tradesman,  the  nati\-e  haggles 
with  the  priest  about  the  price  of  a  funeral  or  a 
baptism,    with    the   cab  driver  over  the  fare,  and 
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even  attempts  to  bargain  on  the  railroad  when  he 
buys  his  ticket. 

To  generalize  about  the  good  or  bad  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jew  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  portray 
those  of  any  race.  When  he  judges  himselt  he 
is  either  unjustly  severe  or  profusely  apologetic, 
for  a  people  which  has  lived  for  so  many  cen- 
turies under  abnormal  conditions,  caimot  be 
known  by  the  stranger,  nor  can  it  know  itself. 

At  present  the  Jew  is  somewtu're  l)i't\%  .n 
Shakespeare's  Shylock  and  G'jorgf  F.lliofs  Daniel 
Deronda  ;  and  more  Shylock  where  tlic  hat'-  rf 
the  middle  ages  makes  it  inipossihle  tor  him  to 
grow  into  George  Eliot's  ideal.  He  is  most  un- 
comfortably felt  in  those  countries  \\h<re  he  is  in 
the  transition  period,  when  he  In  apt  to  be  over- 
bearing and  given  to  sensuous  pleasure  ,  even 
then  he  is  not  so  grasping  as  Shylock  although 
not  so  lovable  as  Daniel  Deronda.  He  does  not 
need  much  time  to  come  to  his  full  de\  rlopment. 
His  genius  tjuickly  manifests  itself,  and  while  he 
is  ch.irged  with  superficiality,  the  fact  tti.it  in  all 
sciences  there  are  accurate  scholars  of  tiic  jiwish 


oil. 


;i  It  IV  High 


his 


race,    disproves    that    accusati 

emi>tional   n.nture   does  not   best   lit   him  for  the 

patient  task  of  the  investij^.itor. 

His  neighbours  are  (juickly  conscious  of  his 
faults  because  he  is  not  yet  schooled  in  tlir  art  of 
suppressing  them,  and  his  virtues  are  often  un- 
recognized hcc.'uise  ihev  shine  thf  brightest   in 
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the    inner   circle,  from  which  the    neighbour    is 
usually  excluded  by  mutual  consent. 

In  Northern  Africa  we  find  him  to-day  just 
as  he  was  thirty-live  or  forty  years  ago  when  Sir 
Moses  Montpftore  tried  to  alleviate  his  inhuman 
treatment  and  his  impoverished  and  miserable 
condition.  The  Moors  witht)ut  knowing  the 
prophecy  concerning  the  fate  of  Israel  are  actively 
engaged  in  fulfilling  it  with  a  cruel  literalness. 
In  every  city  and  village  the  Jews  have  their 
separate  quarters  and  their  own  judges. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  study  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Arabic  lest  their  eyes  defile  the 
sacred  pages  of  the  Koran  ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  ride  a  horse  although  they  may  ride  a  donkey  ; 
and  they  must  walk  barefooted  before  the 
mosqu(>s. 

Tiiey  are  prohibited  from  i^oing  near  a  well 
when  a  Mussulman  is  drinkinir,  and  must  wear 
black,  a  colour  despised  by  the  Moors. 

The  men  are  all  ugly  because  of  the  abject 
fear  on  their  faces;  their  eyes  are  always  crist 
down  ;ind  their  walk  is  unsteady  while  the  whole 
postiin>  is  expressive  of  the  worst  kind  of  slaverv. 

I  hey  m;iv  iie  beaten,  kicked  ;ind  spit  upon  at 
any  time  without  being  ;ible  to  protect  them- 
selves or  even  having  the  spirit  to  do  it. 

The  women  are  unusually  hanifsome  and  some 
of  I  he  homes  are  splendidly  furnished  and  are 
hospitahlv  opened  to  the   travelU  r.      The  same 
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conditions  existed  in  Algiers  until  it  passed  under 
the  rule  of  France,  when  the  Jews  asserted  their 
superiority  and  became  landowners,  manufac- 
turers and  business  men,  so  that  nearly  halt  of 
the  property  in  Algiers  is  said  to  be  in  their 
hands,  for  which  they  are  again  beginning  to 
feel  hatred  and  persecution. 

The  Egyptian  Jews  are  found  only  in  the  two 
cities  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  ;  but  tluy  have 
fallowed  the  victorious  arms  of  England  and  have 
entered  the  heart  of  Africa  where  in  Khartum 
and  the  fabled  Timbuctoo  there  are  Jewish  com- 
munities. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  largest  Jewish  population 
outside  of  Jerusalem  is  in  Smyrna;  where  there 
are  over  thirtv  thousand  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
These  Jews,  like  thi  )se  of  Morocco,  are  descendants 
of  Spanish  fugitives  aufi  are  considered,  even  by 
their  enemies,  honest  and  in(]ustrious,  perform- 
ing the  commonest  and  hardest  labour. 

Jirusalem  remains  to  this  day  the  unhappiest 
city  in  the  world  for  the  Jew,  who  sees  in  it  his 
glorious  past  and  his  present  ^hame,  and  who 
must  feel  the  pangs  of  persecution  most  in  the 
citv  in  which  once  he  was  master  and  lord. 

Highlv  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  Jews  in 
China.  That  they  existed  there,  was  known  as 
earlv  as  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  Jesuit, 
Ricci,  found  them  in  Khai  Fung  I'u.  the  dd 
capita!  of  Honan. 
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How  they  caiiK-  lo  China  is  not  definitely 
kncnvn,  but  according  tu  Chinese  history  they 
fame  as  far  back  as  58  H.  c. 

In  1848  the}'  were  found  by  some  FLngiish  mis- 
sidiiaries,  wiio  reported  their  synagogues  in  ruins 
and  the  Jews  unable  to  read  the  one  scroll  of  the 
law  whirli  remained.  At  jiresent  there  are  only 
about  tufuty  families  left,  and  but  a  few  years 
ago,  a  number  of  Jews  came  from  the  interior  to 
Shanghai,  to  be  taught  Hebrew  by  the  English 
Jews  and  tcj  have  the  rite  of  circumcision  per- 
formed. 

The  real  Jewish  wodd,  and  that  which  touches 
our  own  each  day  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Enropr  ;  in  Hungary.  Poland,  Russia  and 
Riunnania. 

While  most  ol  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  Euroi)e 
and  Asia  are  the  descendants  of  Spanish  Jews, 
from  wliom  they  inherit  a  peculiar  language  and 
certain  tendencies  of  worship  and  belief,— those 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  nearly  all  under  the 
cultural  influences  of  (iermany,  whose  language 
the\'  speak,  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt  form.  They 
left  Germany  because  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
middle  ages  and  settled  among  the  Slavs,  where 
they  have  lived  for  many  centuries  ;  never  quae 
sure  of  an  abiding  [)lace.  and  sufTering  ever  re- 
curring persecutions  of  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensitv. 

The  Jews  ot    Bohemia,  whose  spiritual  centre 
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was  the  Ghetto  of  the  city  of  Prague,  a^  well  as 
the  Jews  of  Hungary,  exhibit  certain  liberal  tend- 
encies in  their  faith,  and  are  midway  between 
orthodox  and  reformed  Judaism.  They  are  gen- 
erally classed  among  German  Jews,  while  the 
Jews  of  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Bessarabia,  are 
classed  with  the  Russian  Jews,  by  far  the  largest 
number,  ar.d  the  one  great  source  of  Jewish  im- 
migration to  this  country. 

The  cause  of  this  immigration  is  found  in  the 
persecutions,  not  new  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
but  like  death,  always  holding  a  new  terror. 

In  Russia  the  horrors  of  these  persecutions  are 
shared  by  other  non-Russians,  yet  there  is  in  the 
Jewish  persecutions  an  element  of  hatred  and 
contempt  which  makes  them  exceptionally  gall- 
ing, and  affects  not  only  the  Jews'  civic,'  social 
and  economic  condition  but  their  self-respect 
also.  They  are  classed  with  the  Kalnmks,  the 
Samoyedes,  the  Kirghese  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes  of  low  mental  capacity  and  still  lower 
standards  of  civilization  ;  while  not  sharing  with 
them  their  legal  status,  being  as  Jews,  regarded 
as  outlaws,  fur  whom  special  repressive  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

Abovt  all  else,  these  laws  tend  to  keep  them 
within  the  pale,  which  pale  is  the  old  kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  the  western  pro\inces  originally 
belonging  to  Poland.  On  this  territory  which  is 
by  far  the  smaller  portion  uf   European  Russia, 
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over  5,000,000  Jews  are  virtually  imprisoned,  en- 
trance into  the  larger  Russia  being  permitted 
only  to  : 

1.  Merchants  of  the  first  class,  who  have  to 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  nearly  $500. 

2.  Professional  men  who  have  university 
diplomas.  As,  however,  of  the  entire  number  of 
pupils  admitted  to  the  higher  schools  only  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  are  permitted  to  be  Jews, 
this  class  is  very  small. 

3.  Old  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty-five 
years  in  the  army. 

4.  Students  of  higher  education. 

5.  Apothecaries,  dentists,  surgeons  and  mid- 
wives. 

6.  Skilled  artisans,  who  have  no  legal  resi- 
dence outside  the  pale  but  who  may  follow  their 
vocation  anywhere,  provided  they  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  their  trade,  and  that  they  are  members  of 
their  trade  guilds ;  a  privilege  rarely  granted  to 
Jews. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  element  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  interpretation  and  operation  of  the  laws, 
which  are  now  lax,  now  severe,  but  always  means 
of  extortion  and  a  recognized  avenue  of  income 
for  numerous  officials. 

The  greatest  hardship  suffered  comes  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  villages,  only  those  residents  who 
were  there  prior  to  a  certain  date,  c^re  permi'ted 
to  remain  ;  while  the  vast  majority  is  herded  to- 
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gelher    in    thu  city    Ghettos,   which   uhcr  but  a 
scant  Hving  to  the  normal  population. 

The  Jewish  part  of  the  city,  the  Ghetto,  is  in- 
variably sunk  in  mud  or  dust,  according-  as 
there  is  rain  t)r  sunshine,  and  is  the  picture  of 
melancholia.  Cadaverous  men  in  long,  black, 
greasy  cloaks,  countless  chikiren  and  women, 
who  alone  carry  sunshine;  for  in  the  Jewish 
woman's  heart  the  hope  of  gi\ing  birtli  to  the 
Messiah  is  not  yet  dead. 

All  of  these  people  are  narrow  chested,  with 
the  melancholy  eyes  deep  set  ;  they  have  long 
bodies  and  short  limbs  with  which  they  make 
ambling  strides  like  the  camel  in  the  desert. 

It  IS  a  haggling,  bargaining,  pushing,  crowd- 
ing, seething  mass ;  ugly  in  its  environment, 
hard  for  the  stranger  to  love,  cowed  by  fear,  un- 
manned by  persecution  ;  a  thing  to  jeer  at,  to 
ridicule,  to  plunder  and  to  kill. 

This  is  no  apology  for  the  Jew.  He  carries 
till'  faults  and  the  sins  of  ages  ;  not  onlv  his 
own,  but  those  of  his  persecutors  also.  He  is 
himself  the  keenest  critic  of  racial  faults,  and 
once  awakened  to  them  hates  them  and  his 
race  most  unmercifull}-.  His  people  are  greedy, 
greasy,  and  jjushing,  or  iloggedly  humble;  as 
might  be  expected  of  hunted  human  beings, 
who  for  2,rxx>  years  have  known  no  peace, 
wherever  the  cross  overshadowed  them.  They 
could  escape  tormtnt  in  a  moment  b\-  having  a 
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few  cliojjs  ot  lioly  walcr  si)riiiklecl  over  tliem, 
for  IjaptiMii  ojjinn  to  all,  the  door  of  o])portiin- 
ity.  Wiiatever  el;,e  ma'.  ha\e  <iieil,  the  aneieiit 
fire  i^  not  dead  in  ihcni,  and  they  preicr  to 
suffer,  to  die,  if  need  be,  rather  than  to  enter 
a  so-called  Christian  church  throuefh  the  door  of 
expediency.  Sometinns  that  door  has  t(j  fie 
entered,  hut  the  Jews  who  eiuer  it  are  still  Jews, 
and  often  they  sutler  ayouies  of  mind  and  of 
spirit,  to  which  jjersecution  miyht  l)e  prefer- 
able. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Moscow,  a  manufacturer 
of  tobacco,  wln)  had  lived  in  that  city  for  thirtv 
years,  received  sudden  notice  to  dispose  of  his 
business  and  leave  the  city.  He  was  prosperous, 
his  children  were  ^'oinpf  to  school,  they  knew  no 
home  but  Moscow,  and  the  town  to  which  they 
were  to  y^o  was  in  the  crowded  Jewish  pale 
which  he  had  left  as  a  child. 

He  and  his  family  were  bainized,  he  became  a 
full-lledtred  Russian,  with  all  thi-  rij^hts  <jf  citi- 
zenship, and  his  business  went  ow  as  usual 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  became  de- 
pressed, the  de,.ression  increasing  each  time 
that  he  had  to  take  part  in  relit^dous  ceremi  nies 
which  were  hateful  to  him,  and  it  was  n(jt  long 
before  he  grew  violently  insane. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  Jewish 
disabilities  are  remo\cd,  most  of  those  who  have 
entered    the    Greek    Church    will    return   to  the 
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'•'''''    "'     their    tathcr.s    u  liidi    ilu-v  ha\.' 
rc-illv   left. 

li  i^  said  in  Mnsnuvf  a  certain  Jew  tint 
after  the  pne.t  had  instructed  hin,  in  the  cate- 
chism, he  asked:   -'Now  what  d,.  vou  heiieve>" 

;'"'^  '^''  '-"Plic'i:"!   iHlieve  that  now  I  .hall  nut 
na\e  1(1  iea\e  Moscmu." 

Much  mure  than.  this,  these  so-ralkd  con- 
verted Jews  dt.  not  and  cannot  jieliexe. 

Most  of  them  prc'ter  to  live  in  dirtv  Hide 
hovels,  hun^n-y  and  wretched,  to  l,n,od  over 
the  ancien'  lore.  d,e  Psalms  of  Daxid  the 
I'r-'i.hets'  messai,^es  from  God.  the  lau  .  ,|  Moses 
a>Hi  th.  savint:s<,f  the  sa^vs.  Dav  and  ni^ht, 
while  htjnpr  ^naws  and  poxertv  oppresses,  they 

look  to  Jehovah  and  fa.^t  and  mourn  and  believe 
Minsk.   Wilna.    Kovno.   and    Warsaw    contain' 
J''wnes   m    uhij,  from    So.cxx,  t.,   2oo.fXK)  sonls 
are    livm.tr— no  one  knows  how;  twothirds  1a- 
manual  labour,  ih,.   commonest  and  the  coarsest 
'•"•    the    lowest    wac,^'.      To-morn.w's    bread     is 
al^^.•ivs   an    unkn-.vn    qiiamuv,  and  these  p.ople 
;l';••^^a!k     by    faith    and     not    bv    siuht.''     \o 
ab.,nr,s  too  heavy  or  too  dirtv;  and  the  mourn- 
ful Jewish    f.ce   will    lonk   out'  at    von    from   the 
P"t   ot    a   muie.   from    under  a    burden   ,,t  wood 
">■   water,  from   the    mar^M^n  of  the  river  as  boats 
are    unloaded,  or  from    the  seat  of  a  miserable 
cab.    whose     horse    and    driver   are    alike    n,ost 
pitiable.     Because  of  tluir  weak  bodies  thev  are 
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not    n•;^^■i^(lt•ll  as  ^niod   I.ibourns,  except   at   tai- 
lurin;^^ 

Locked  ill  tile  city,  hampcrud  in  their  move- 
ments liy  unreasonalile  la\\>,  LjioaiiinL;"  under 
taxes  too  hea\'_\'  to  be  lionu-,  thi'  L;owrnmi-nt, 
labour,  reli^don — life  itself  a  buiden,  tht\-  are 
livim,'-  Hi,^y])t  over  acrain,  waitin.t;"  and  pravini,'- 
lor  their  (leli\erance.  W'hyaretliev  ixrsecuted? 
Can  anv  one  aiisuci  that  (|Uestion  >  Has  .nv 
one  }'et  found  the  ix'ason  for  blind  h.ate,  that 
blindest  of  all, — the  hati'  of  race?  Thev  art' 
hated  because  the\-  are  suppostd  to  be  rich; 
yet  seventy-five  \)vx  cent,  of  them  are  jioort-r 
than  Chinese  coolies. 

They  are  hated  because  they  have  -tranf^^e 
cust(;ms,  because  they  hokl  themselves,  in  a 
large  measure,  aloof  from  the  common  life 
How  can  they  be  anythinj,^  but  strani,M'rs  to  the 
adherents  of  a  relit,non  who  choose  a  lioh"  dav, 
the  day  of  resurrection,  to  kill  them?  Master 
tinu'  is  almost  invariably  the  time  of  jx-rsecu- 
tion.  How  car.  they  be  oilur  than  strant^a-rs 
to  a  church,  the  rin^dnj^''  of  whose  Ixils  marks 
the  carna,L,''e  of  hundreds  of  thonsrnids — mur- 
dered for  the  plorv  of  Jesus — a   Jew. 

How  can  they  be  anx'thinjj:  but  straniq-ers  to  a 
.LCoxernment  whose  olticials  will  step  anioni,^  the 
mobs  to  encouraq-e  them,  ^houtini,'- :  "Steady 
boys,  keep  it  up." 

They   are   hated  b\'  the  government  because 
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tlicy  ,-U(>  sui)pns('(l  to  ho  A--<>liiti()iii>r>.  If  only 
they  were  I  The  masses  of  the  Jews  .ire  so 
cowed  liy  W\\\  that  thcv  are  unnianiieii.  Tiuv 
do  iiMt  kiiciw  the  usc(,f  a  weajioii.  Hen-  and 
tiler-  a  Jew,  alcit  and  keen,  sees  his  nuser\-  and 
i^  l)iave  cnnii^rh  to  dcieiid  liimseh".  Manv  of 
them  advocate  Sociah^ni  ;  it  attracts  tiieni  lie- 
cause  it  knows  n(^  race,  because  it  preacher  a 
certain  kind  of  peace,  becni-.se  it  is  a  brother- 
hood. Tlie  Jrw  does  not  lind  in  the  orthodox 
cluK.!)  tile  meek  and  lowK  \a/arene.  because 
the  Messiah  whom  tiie  t-hurcl:  preaches,  is 
masked  behind  ehnicli  millinery;  iiec-iusc  the 
representatiei-  of  tlie  lowly  Xazarene  si's  liixm 
''"■  'liione  ol  the  i.aiig-htiest  .lutocrat,  and  !)o- 
caiise  th"  cidss  is  an  oinanienl  and  not  an  >  le- 
rnent  in  die  sal\  aiii  in  of  men. 

Tlif  Jew  in  Russia  is  peisei'iited  b(>cause  he  is 
sup|)osed  to  Use  the  1,1, H;d  of  Gentile  children  for 
his  passover.  'I  his  laNe  accusation  has  lollowed 
liiin  throuL:Ii  the  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tiiat 
tiiose  who  promnlt:ater;  it  knew  that  it  was  i.dse. 
I  he  shetldim,'-  ot  human  blood  was  ne\fr  one  of 
Israel's  crimes,  and  killinir  is  ;i  desire  whi,  Ii  liie 
I'w  lost  lonfj  ajjn,  lia\  ni^r  never  been  a  master 
in  this  art. 

Frankly,  th,'  rof)t  of  this  persecii'ion  of  the 
Jews  is  found  in  iIk  ir  superior  ability  to  cope 
with  the  i!;l('icu!ties  of  existenrr  in  Russia,  in 
their     thiifr    .md    shrewdness    whiih     kn,,w      no 
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Till'  riiiii  of  till-  jiiTsi'i  111  ii'ii  ,'l  ilii'  liu.isiaii  Jew  in  funiii!  In  his  Hiip.'iinr 
nlilllty  til  <Mip<'  Htlli  tlitf  <lillt<ii:tlfa  u(  vxlati'iuv,  lu  bU  Ibrift  iiiiil  »lii'  mIik'^* 
iiltiih  Itiiiiw   till  ImiiiiiiIh. 
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Lounds  and  wliich  Uuvv  almost  crushed  in  them 
tluir  spiritual  lon-in^s.  makin-  tliem  a  bvu„rd 
ami.n^'-  the  nations. 

i5iit  a  new  inspiration  has  come  tu  the  Jews  of 
l-istern  Eun.pe  through  the Zicnistic  movement; 
;i  revival  ,t  Jewish  nati.malism,  a  desire  to  u  in 
I'ack  the  lost  Palestine.-the  I-atherland  of  their 
si)iritual  sires. 

Tile   uay  Ixick  to  i'alestine  i.  a  (lili,ciih  one 

■""'  "'■"'^'■'- their  Marrahean  spn-it  nor  the  .vealth 
th.v  accumulate  niav  avail  them  as  a  na-ion  to 
'■;''^'l'  their  goal,      lint  the  uas   there  i..  beauti'lul 

tlu' dream  ,v  gloriou.  atid  the  spiritual  and  phvs' 
ical  mu-aclesurought  atnong  the  weahhiest  and 
I"-  P'H.r.'st  of  them  are  remarkable.  A  new 
'""^tureandanewpsalmodvare  hei„g  horn  a 
n'u  .Maccahean  .spirit  is  hlling  the  emaciated 
bodies  ot  these  sons  of  Istael.  and  one  of  them 
-Miigs,  and  he  hut  one  of  tliou.sands: 

"Ari.sc,  and  shim-,  Jeriis.ilcni, 
In  costly  jcucllc.!,ii.„!eiu; 
Flit  ofT  thy  a.sh  strewn  i;ari)  of  gray, 
III  glorious  .iress,  thy.sclf  array. 

"Jt-iiovali  in.ide  thy  ;)enp!e  free  ; 
Now  that  they  long  f„r  JilK-rty." 
At  end  is  all  thy  suffering  night, 

/cnisalem,  smd  f,,rth  thv  ii-ht.' 

"  A  note  of  ancient  psalmody 

Fills  he.iven  and  earth  with  me!o<ly  ; 
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A  sacmlco  of  grateful  praise 
lioiii   ilt.irs  old,  we  now  upraise, 

"  And  God  looks  [ilca>ed  from  ^lory  down, 
His  smile  oli  !   L-racl  is  ihy  crown. 
Put  off  thy  ashen  garb  of  gray, 
Jerusalem,  see  thy  glorious  day." 

But  for  ;i  Iniii^-  time  to  cMmc,  thi^  Jerusalem 
^vill  !i;nr  t,,  !„■  Xl-.v  \'Mrk,  :iiu1  their  i'ak■^,tiIK'. 
Aincrica. 

Owv  can  hut  hojjc  that,  tlie  jt  u  will  so  livf  au'l 
act.  as  to  licconiL'  one  with  tho  hit^hcst  ideals  of 
his  WW  c,  iuiitrv,  ami  su  iiiiurai)  iiini^clt  trmn 
auricnt  iauUs  that  in  l!u  trui-st  sense,  jurusalnn 
•>nll  he  the  "  Hridc  adorned  for  her  Iiridesrroom,  ' 
and  the  city  come  down  from  Ii' a\cii  amoiiL^'- 
men,  in  whose  inid-.i  the  reii^ii  ol  Ckk!  will  be  an 
acknow  U'dijed  fact. 
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1\  a  little  studio  on  th('  West  side  of  Now  York, 
;i  Jewish  sculptor  modelled  the  el.-.y  for  a  medal 
ujiMii  wliieh  he  w;  .  to  en!^n'a\e  for  (grateful  Israel, 
the  memorial  of  its  settlement  in  America  two 
and  a  half  centuries  a,i,'^o.  The  face  of  the  medal 
bore  the  veiled  form  of  Justice,  castintr  the  evil 
spirit  <if  lntol(M-ance  from  h\>  throne  ;ind  plarintj;- 
upiiii  it  the  (ioddess  of  Liberty,  who  is  bestow  iiij,' 
on  all  alike  the  rich  gifts  in  her  keeping-,  (Jn  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  X'ictory  is  engraving 
the  date  1655,  the  year  of  the  landing  of  the 
Jiwi^h  fi 'fi  f.itlurs.  The  \"ictorv  modelled  by 
this  Jewish  l;(  nius  is  not  the  triumphant,  over- 
bearing, conciut'ring  spirit  ;  but  in  hi  r  noble  form 
are  emliodied  graciousness,  determination  and  a 
sincere  gratitude. 

.\t  the  ci'lebrati'  11  of  the  250th  -i!iiii\(Tsary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Jews  in  America,  held  in 
(^iriiegie  Hall  on  Thanksgiving  day,  Nox  ember 
.V>-  i'/>5.  these  feelings  wore  gi\en  utterance  in 
various  ways  by  various  person >  ;  but  b\  tione 
more  truly  than  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jll^(  |)h  Siber- 
man,  in  his  opening  jjrayer. 

"We  thank  Thu-  for  Am.rica,  this  ha\  en  uf 
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rofu'^n'  tor  tlu-  (ijipn'sscd  of  the  world.  We 
tli.iak  Tluc  for  the  hlessing-s  of  a  {urmancnt 
home  in  this  counliy,  its  opportuiiitii^  lor 
develo|)meiu  of  Hfe  and  advancement  oi  inind 
and  lieart,  for  its  iiuhi)endeiice  and  unity,  its  free 
in>titutions,  the  right  t.)  Hfe,  liberty,  and'the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  We  reverently  bow  before 
Thy  decree,  whi-h  Into  taught  us  to  find  endur- 
ing peace  and  security  in  the  sure  foundation  of 
this  blessed  l.ind." 

The  Jewish  pioneers  were  eultun d  ;uid  fr.rlrav- 
elled  men,  w!io  came  fiom  I'Mrtuual,  Holland  and 
Lnglaiid  and  their  provinces.  Tin  v  wi-ic  imliued 
by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  jieople  whom 
tliey  had  left,  in  ord(>r  to  seek  the  undiscovered 
paths  of  the  sea  whit-li  It  rl  to  fabled  wealth. 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  at  that  ea.iy  jieriod  when 
Jewish  persecutions  were  ,'it  their  height  and  the 
Jewish  name  under  the  darkest  cloud,  thev  had 
difficulty  in  gaining  free  entrance  to  their  desired 
haven,  and  ili.it  the  charter  wiiith  was  granted 
them  was  given  grudgineiv.      b  reads  thus: 


"  .V,///  of  April,  i6j^. 
"We  would  h:i\e  liked  to  agree  to  your 
wishes  and  request  th;it  the  new  territories  should 
not  be  further  invaded  by  people  of  the  Jewish 
race,  for  we  foresee  from  such  immigr.ition  the 
same  difTiculties  which  you  fear,  but  after  having 
further  weighed  :iiid  considered  the  matter,  we 
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observe  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  un- 
fair, especially  because  of  the  considerable  loss 
sustained  by  the  Jews  in  the  taking,'- of  Brazil,  and 
aKi)  because  of  the  larj^-e  amount  of  capital 
which  they  have  invested  in  Uie  shares  of  this 
company.  '  Alur  man}-  consultations  we  have 
d(  cidtd  and  resnUx-d  upon  a  certain  petition 
made  by  said  I'ortu^fuese  Jews,  that  they  shall 
havr  pirm!^>iou  to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New 
Netherlands  and  ti)  live  and  remain  there,  pro- 
vided the  ])oor  amony-  them  shall  not  bect)me  a 
burden  to  the  company  or  the  communitv,  but 
111'  su]iported  by  their  own  nalion.  Vou  will 
go\ern  \ourself  accordir  .,dy." 

These  Jews,  true  lo  rheir  relit,nous  instincts, 
built  synai^'-oyfues  wherever  they  settled  and  were 
called  Sejihardic  Coii^ret^ations.  L'ntil  the  be- 
^dnniaj,  of  die  nineleeiith  centurv,  tliev  were  the 
dominatin,i,r  religious  and  cultural  tv|)e,  and  while 
yet  retaining-  certain  racial  characteristics,  they 
blended  into  the  national  life,  having  no  small 
share  in  its  de\elo])ment. 

With  the  coming  to  this  countrv  of  the  Ger- 
man i)ea-iantry,  there  was  brought  from  the  vil- 
lager and  towns  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
Jews,  who  scattered  through  the  North  andSouth 
Ujion  all  the  hii^iiuays  of  conmierce,  and  who 
linally  became  the  second  strata  of  the  Jewish  life 

•  The  Dutch  West  Iiuli.i  ("oinpany. 
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in  America.  At  first,  they  were  more  or  K  ^s  amal- 
^^amated  with  the  Portnt;-ue>i' Ji'ws,  bui  as  tluir 
numl)ers  t^Tcw  overwliehiiiiij^lv  K'''''^'.  they 
develofjed  their  rehi;ious  and  social  lite  alter  thtir 
own  traditions  and  were  distini^r^i^ht-d  tn)ni  their 
Sephardic  hrithren  hv  the  j^anieric  name  "  Ash- 
kenazim"  (Germans). 

Within  this  group  developed  the  German  Re- 
form movement,  whi'h  lias  in  ^neater  or  less 
dei,'-ree  attracted  all  the  Germanic  Jews,  and 
from  which  the  merely  traditional  and  ritualistic 
element  has  quite  disaii])eared  ,  mi  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  not  far  nnn  i\  rd  in  ini  I  "nitarian- 
isin  in  taith  and  juactice.  Later,  win  11  the 
population  nf  the  Eastern  portion  of  lau(ii)e 
found  its  way  across  the  sea,  under  the  impulse 
of  {.^^reat  nationaliNtic  nioxcinents  in  Austria, 
Hnnt^ary  and  Poland,  a  m  w  factor  \\a>  introtluccd 
into  tlu'  Jewish  communiiiis,  which  brought 
with  it  Rabhinistic  lore  and  faithfulness  to  the 
traditiiins  of  the  \-\  lets,  and  diis  factor  tended 
to  strengthen  the  Jewish  consciousness.  In  after 
years  a  s^'oo  1  portion  of  this  i^roii]i  attached  it- 
si'If  to  the  Reform  movement  and  cannut  be  dil- 
ferenti..ted  from  the  Germanic  ,t:roup  ;  while  the 
residue  lias  become  the  link  betwiM  11  it  and  the 
oNcrwhehniniily  larv;e  mass  of  Rus'-ian  |i  ws, 
which  was  to  come  and  which  miw  fornis  the 
greatest  priipurtion  of  the  Ji  vish  ]iopulatiiin. 

This  Russian  Jewish  group  is  imt  easilv  ruia- 
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lyzod  ;  it  is  neillier  hL■ler()^■(.^l•ous  nor  hDmoL,^'- 
m-nus  ;  ii  is  Pulisii,  Roumanian,  Lithuanian, 
Bt'ssaraljian  and  Gaiician.  It  is  steeped  in  tra- 
(litioiialiMU,  overburdened  by  ritualistic  laws, 
li'.'drd  by  the  tetters  of  Rabbinism,  held  under 
Vni-  spell  Mt  Kabalism  and  Wonder  Rabbis, 
s\\a\-e(l  now  by  this  teacher  and  now  by  that 
one.  It  has  no  common  centre  or  common  aim, 
and  has  not  analyzed  itself  nor  its  environment. 
Stront^dy  indi\idualistic,  its  members  are  united 
to  (JUL-  another  and  to  the  other  groups,  only  by 
their  common  mi>fortune.  an  indefniable  racial 
consciousness;  intellectually  and  culturally,  far 
below  the  other  groups,  it  bears  the  marks  of 
op!)ressi(>n  and  of  the  oppressor  in  its  thought 
and  in  its  action.  Nevertheless,  it  is  destined  to 
be  liie  (let(  rmlning  inlluence  in  the  future  of 
Judaism  in  America,  and  as  such,  deserves 
sj)ecial  study  and   Cfinsideration. 

The  Jewish  population  may  be  divided  into 
four  large  groups,  some  of  which  are  subdivided. 
I.  Tht-  Sei)hardic  or  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews. 
who  have  not  retained  their  native  speech,  but 
wli.i  have  preserved  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
worshi]),  and  distinctive  ritualistic  forms  whii-h 
are  dignified  and  stately.  The  Hebrew  language 
wlii.h  they  use  in  their  service  is  pronounced  in 
a  peculiar  way  and  in  better  harmonv  uith  the 
siiirit  of  the  language  than  one  hears  elsewhere. 
They  are  the   real  aristocracv  among  the  Jews  ; 
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rarely  poor,  with  .nuch  of  old  time  Spanish  pride 
remaining  in  their  bearing  and  expre^r^ed  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  other  Jewish  groups.  They 
are  centred  almost  entirely  in  the  Eastern  cities, 
where  they  are  found  in  the  upper  world  of 
finance  and  in  business  and  professional  life.' 
The  second  group,  the  "  Ashkenazim  "  or  Ger- 
man Jews,  has  most  ciuicklv  adjusted  itself  to 
the  life  in  America  and  has  developed  what 
might  be  called  an  American  Judaism,  in  which 
liberal  tendencies  have  prevailed  and  have  jjlayed 
havoc  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  very  oIumi 
at  the  expense  of  the  spirit  of  Judai.-rn.  Some  of 
these  congregations  have  made  Sunday  the  Sab- 
bath of  their  week,  and  the  service  is  conducted 
in  the  English  language  with  the  Hebrew  almost 
entirely  eliminated.  Out  of  this  group  have 
come  most  of  the  prominent  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  nearly  every  community  of  any 
size  we  hnd  German  Jews,  engaged  in  reputable 
business,  most  often  owning  dry  goods  or  clothing 
stores.' 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  Austrian  and 
Himgarian  Jews  many  of  whom  have  remained 
orthodox  without  being  slavishly  attached  to 
Rabbinism  ;  while  their  congregations  are  usually 
upon   what   is  called    ilu'   "Status   Quo"    ba^is, 

'  This  group  is  receiving  -carcely  any  adiHlions  through  emigration. 
'■"Tlie  decrease  of  (Jcnn.-;!)  emigration  lias  had  its  effccl  in  lessening 
the  numbers  of  this  group. 
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which   is   licitlicr    extremely   orthodox    nor   re- 
formed, and  conhequeniiy  is  sterile. 

They  are  apt  to  bcj  more  clannish  than  the 
I  rman  Jews,  groupin,;  themselves  into  centres 
■d'.  wording  to  the  districts  from  wliich  they  come, 
stn)nt,dy  retaining^  the  characteristics  of  the  racis 
amone  which  they  lived  so  long",  and  bringing- 
wiUi  ll.em  many  of  the  antagonisms  engendered 
i!i  tluit  cr)ngi(jmerate  of  nationalities,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Hungarian  Jews  who  have  become  convivial, 
like  tb.e  Magyars,  and  are  not  over  fond  of  work. 
Tiic  cofTee  houses  of  "  LitUe  Hungary  "  in  New 
York,  draw  their  revenue  largely  from  these  Jews, 
to  whom  life  without  the  cotfee  luse  would  not 
seem  worth  the  living,  and  for  whom  each  day 
must  liold  its  pause  for  a  friendly  game  of  cards 
or  billiards,  and  a  pull  at  ..  loi..;  and  strong  black 
cigar.  Among  them  are  shrewc'  traders,  pawn- 
brokers and  a  very  small  proportion  of  peddlers  ; 
although  the  occupation  of  peddler  entails  a 
position  not  agreeable  to  their  proud  spirits.  In 
a  larger  degree  than  the  other  groups  mentioned, 
they  are  enn  ged  in  mechanical  labour,  being 
wood  and  metal  workers,  and  makers  of  artificial 
dowers  and  jiassementerie.  In  the>e  trades  they 
have  attained  real  proficiency.  They  are  not  so 
well  di~-tributed  as  the  G(  rman  Jews,  and  are 
fotmd  largely  in  New  York  with  a  slowly  increas- 
ing number  in  Chicago  and  St.    Louis.     They 
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have  brought  witli  them  many  of  ihr  1(k>sct  ways 
of  such  cities  as  X'icima  and  Budai)C'st  ;  tluri'- 
fore  they  are  less  thrifty  than  the  Russian  Jews 
and  h'ss  intelHi^uMit  tiian  those  from  German\-. 
Their  Judaism  is  apt  to  sit  very  lij^ditlv  upon 
them,  as  they  have  neither  the  spiritual  \  ision  of 
tile  first  ^'■roup,  nor  the  ethical  concei)tion  of  re- 
lij,non  which  the  second  grouj)  pfissesses.  Racially 
they  are  also  less  conscious  of  Judaism,  and  easilv 
intermarry  with  Gentiles  or  lose  themseKcs 
amonij;-  them  where  th;.lr  physique  does  not  he- 
tray  them.  A  Hungarian  Jew  usually  jirefers  to 
be  called  a  Magyar  ;  yi't  I  kno.v  of  many  in- 
stances where  that  fact  was  stoutly  denied, 
though  undciubtedly  the  Magyar  spirit  was 
grafted  upon  Semitic  stock. 

The  last  and  largest  group,  the  Russian  Jews, 
the  youngest  army  of  the  immigrants,  is  ultra 
orthodox,  yet  ultra  radical  ;  chained  to  tlie  past, 
and  yet  utterly  severed  from  it;  with  religion 
permeating  e\-ery  act  of  life,  or  going  to  tlie 
other  extreme,  and  having  "  none  of  it  "  ;  traders 
by  instinct,  and  yet  among  the  hardest  manual 
labourers  of  our  great  cities.  A  comi)lex  mass 
in  which  great  things  are  vearning  to  express 
themselves,  a  brooding  mas';  which  does  not 
know  itself  and  does  not  lightly  di.sclo.se  it^-lf  to 
the  outsider. 

More  broken  into  individualistic  grouj)S  tlian 
the   Austrians  and    Hungarians,   they   have   the 
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stront,'-fst  iMcial  consciousness,  and  perhaps  are 
also  ilie  ck'pusitory  of  the  greatest  Jewish  genius. 
Tile  syna;^ogue  is  the  centre  of  f'ach  provincial 
or  \  illage  grouj)  gathered  in  some  Ghetto  and, 
being  subject  to  nt)  ecclesiastical  law  outside  of 
itself,  is  thoroughly  Congregational.  These 
sNiKigogues  vary  in  size  and  untidiness  as  tlie 
services  \ary  in  monotony  and  disorder.  Each 
man  prays  or  chants  as  fast  or  as  slowly,  as 
high  or  as  low,  as  he  pleases.  Naturally,  the 
ellect  is  not  harmonious,  neither  is  there  much 
harmony  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
a  Hairs. 

Rabbi,  Cantor  and  Shochet  (the  official  slaugh- 
ter) are  usually  out  with  each  other  and  with 
various  members  of  the  congregation,  and  (juar- 
rels  during  service  are  not  unknown.  While  the 
worship  seems  fervent,  it  is  often  spiritless,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Russian  Jewish  pop- 
ulation works  seriously  at  the  business  of  its  or- 
ganized religious  lite.  The  younger  generation 
has  much  unsatisfied  longing  for  the  real  spir- 
itual life,  and  there  are  a  few  Jewish  Endeavour 
Sorirties  entirely  apart  from  the  synagogues, 
in  which  this  spirit  expresses  itself.  A  still  larger 
numljer  of  the  young  people  have  slowly  but  surely 
drifted  into  complete  antagonism  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  here  lies  the  great  conflict  as 
well  as  the  great  problem. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  story  cjf  immigration  is 
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Ei>  pathetic  as  this  j^^rciwiiv^,^  brrach  1  n.  t \\  fcn  the 
old  aiul  the  new  ;  this  ivlt  widuniUL;  ynh  which 
is  not  bein^'  Ijridsj^ed. 

Tiie  Etliical  Culture  So-^it'ty  iias  a  Imhl,  A- 
timuj^h  not  a  very  vital  onr,  ui)iin  a  ^niall  num- 
ber ;  and  here,'  and  tlicn.'  unv  or  the  ctlur  ol  tlif 
young  people  drills  into  a  Christian  chuieli, 
but  this  makes  no  srrious  imp'-ession  upon  the 
mass. 

Zionism  has  iiecomc  tin  siront^  rallyint,'-  i)Mint 
tor  nuinv  of  tluni,  and  has  ^at'n'r  d  into  its 
\arious  lodj^es  mueh  ot  tlu'  radical  element, 
which  is  coming  back  to  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets by  the  way  ot  an  awakened  consciousness. 

The  Russian  Jews  are  tlir  liu-^iot  of  mir  aliiu 
population,  and  althciii;!!  al  lir.st  anumg  the 
poorest,  a  respectable  niiddk- class  i>  gr-w  ing  up, 
and  is  marching  towards  wealth,  if  not  as  yet 
enrolled  among  the  n\illionaires. 

Of  till'  total  of  6oo,r,.X)  Jews  in  New  \'ovk 
Cit\,  nearlv  iix),fKX)  are  engagetl  in  various 
hranrlus  cf  the  clotlnng  industry,  and  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  pursuits.  This  is  a 
remarkable  showing  for  propK  \\U<<  nraiiy  all 
had  to  adjust  themselves  to  manual  lab>iMi  lor 
which  they  were  not  physically  fitted,  and  v.hich 
th(  V  hatl  no  opportunity  to  perform  in  Ru-isia. 

In  the  trades  which  they  have  entered  they 
usuallv  maintain  a  satisfactory  wage,  r.nd  cannot 
be  rega'-ded  as  a  serious  economii  mena(  e.     If 
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they  remain  crow  tied  in  the  (ihcttos  (if  the  East- 
ern cities,  it  is  due,  not  so  much  to  tlieir  j^re- 
garious  habits  and  to  tiie  nei'ds  springing  from 
their  religious  oliservances,  as  it  is  due  to  the 
tact  that  the  trades  in  which  they  find  readiest 
employment  are  here  concentrated,  and  the 
wages  most  satisfying.  The  needle  above  all 
else  is  to  blame  for  the  congestion  oi  the  Ghetto, 
and  a  great  transformation  must  come  over 
Israel  both  jihysically  and  mv.  tally,  before  the 
needle  will  be  exchanged  lor  the  plow. 
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At  last  we  arc  fnc,  altlicuj^li  still  ujion  Uncle 
Sam's  k'lTv  boat,  whicli  carries  tltosi'  of  us  v.ho 
ha\{'  passi'd  muster,  to  the  Battery,  the  i;atr\vay 
into  tlu'  eii^antic  city  ami  the  \ast  foiiiur\-  which 
lies  bcyoiul  wheri',  "sans  ceremonie,"  we  are 
landed. 

Boardini,''  house  "  Runners''  call  out  tiie  names 
ot  their  hosteiries,  e.\i)r(  ss  nun  entnat  us  to  en- 
trust to  thini  our  lielonuinLTs.  the  \-oice  of  the 
banana  ])i  ddlcr  i^  heard  in  the  land,  and  throui^h 
the  babel  of  sounds  there  arise  the  joNous  sluieks 
of  those  who  welcome  their  deal  oni'S. 

Over  in  Hobnken,  whert'  the  coobblooded 
AiiL,do-Saxon  .await  .  his  wife,  who  "  toih'd  not 
neither  did  she  spin  "  durinj^'  her  year  abroad, — 
the  joy  re.na'as  unexpressed.  She  mav  sav  to 
hitn:  "  Hell  i.  old  m.an  ! "  ;uid  he  will  reply; 
"  11  ou  are  vi  >v,  old  e ill  ?"  ;nid  that  i.  all,  •-o  lar 
a^  die  public  knows.  I'ut  herein  the  Datterv, 
where  Jacob  meets  his  j.eali,  tor  w  hoin  he  has 
toiled  and  sufFered  these  five  vears,  toi  w  inise 
sake  he  ate  hard  rve  bread  .lud  onions  that  he 
miijht  s.ive  monev  to  biint;  h-r  to  hini  : — when 
Jacob   me(  Is  lus  i.e.ih,  theie  ,ire  \\;i:ai  enibiaces 
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Uiid  ki.v^cs  Ihrouyh  tlir  u.ii;,.  i-kiv,  men  vm- 
bracv  and  kiss  each  (ither,  and  children  arc  Iicld 
up  to  Uic  father's  j^azc, — iathcrs  wim  left  them  as 
infants  and  now  see  tlicm  giMun. 

Half  a  dozen  stalwart  men  and  women  will 
' 'm  .t  crush  a  litUc  wrinkleil  •' Mutterlehen," 
their  mother,  ccMiiiny  to  them  for  the  sunset  of 
her  life,  which  is  10  be  bright  and  beautiful  after 
many  dark  morning's  and  cloudy  noonda\-s. 

I  attached  myself  to  a  younj,'-  Russian  Jew  of 
aboia  my  own  at;e,  who  had  no  rclativi's  waiting: 
for  him,  but  who  had  the  address  of  hi.-,  iKirenls' 
frieiuls.  They  had  ct)me  liere  a  few  years  before, 
an<l  now  served  as  the  clearini,^  house  for  tiiat 
particular  district  in  Russia,  of  which  then-  native 
town  was  the  centre. 

We  went  u|)  Hroadway,  and  after  plum;inir  into 
the  vhiript)ol  of  its  trallic,  emcri^eo  safe  at  the 
City  Hall,  crossed  the  Bowery  and  were  at  the 
edj^M'  of  the  ij^reat  Ghetto,  the  heart  of  the  lai^^est 
Jewish  <-omnmiiit\-  in  the  world.  It  numbers 
now  nearly  7(K),(xx)  sonl>,  scattered  throut^h  all 
IKuts  of  Greater  N\>w  York,  ami  mas'-cd  in  lour 
centr.s,  commonly  called  Ghettos  ;  of  which  the 
one  thiniii^h  which  we  are  passin.i^  is  the  "Great 
Orij^^inal"  onr.  It  is  less  dirty,  less  suspieiouslv 
fratrrant  than  \\v  Ghetto  wluili  my  eonna<lr  h.is 
letl,  and  m  spile  of  s(|ualor  and  \  isible  si'^r^s,  ot 
poverty,  a  c.rtain  ;iir  of  joyousness  pervatles  its 
.'i?e    which     is    lai  kiny    m    the  eild  home.     The 
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hurdy  gurdy  grinder  lure^.  nimble  footed  children 
from  block  to  block,  like  the  "Pied  PijH  r  of 
l!;imelin,"  and  they  are  happier  and  more  grace- 
ful than  the  much  be-starched  children  of  tlir  rich 
whn  take  lessons  in  dancing  and  in  cemvenlioiKil 
dejjortment. 

The  sid(>\valks  and  dri\'e\vays  are  [lackttl  l)y 
hnmanitv,  most  of  it  children,  for  the  Abrahaniitic 
promise  thit  his  "seed  shall  iiicrease  like  thesands 
of  the  sea"  lias  not  yet  departed  from  Israel — only 
the  illustration  is  not  tiuite  complete,  for  while  the 
Ghelto  children  arc  as  numcnnis  as  the  sands  (I 
couiued  almost  tuf)  thousand  in  cnie  block),  they 
;ui-  not  iM'arlv  so  clean. 

The  language  of  the  Ghetto  is  Yiddish,  a  mix- 
lure  nf  Cierman,  Mebrew,  and  Russian  ;  Init  with 
enough  F.ngli-h  mixed  with  it  to  make  the  immi- 
grant halt  before  such  words  as  "  gemovi't," 
"gejumpt,"  "getrusted,"  which  sooner  or  later 
will  become  part  of  his  own  xocabulary. 

Street  signs  are  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  and 
the  passer-by  is  invited  by  them  to  drink  a  glass 
of  soila  fnr  a  cent,  to  buv  two  "i)anai:as"  for  the 
same  sum,  to  purchase  a  prayer-mantle  or 
"  kosher"  meat,  to  enter  a  beer  saloon  or  a  syna- 
gogue. MaM\  of  these  signs  are  translated  into 
English,  and  Rabbi  Lexinson  on  Cannon  Sliict 
has  in  large  iMiglish  letters.  "  Performer  of  Matri- 
mony ;  "  in  tile  same  house  one  fmds  "wedding 
dresses    for   hire,"    and    can    hav-    his    "picture 
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photographed,"   and  also  may  buy  "  furnitings 
for  |)(  drooms  and  barlours." 

KvLTytiiing  is  for  sale  on  the  street,  from  pick- 
led cucumbers  to  feather  beds,  and  almost  all  the 
work  done  in  this  Ghetto  is  done  by  Jewish  work- 
men. There  are  Jewish  plumbers,  locksmiths, 
masons,  and  of  course  tailors  ;  and  work  and  trade 
are  the  watchwords  of  the  Ghetto,  wliere,  in  all 
my  wanderings  through  it,  I  have  not  seen  that 
gt'iuis  Americanum,  the  corner  loafer. 

The  prevailing  type  of  dwelling,  even  after 
tenrnun.t-house  legislation,  is  much  too  crowded 
and  too  dirty.  The  New  York  Ghetto  looks  re- 
markably decent  from  the  outside,  but  pharisaic 
landlords  have  beaunfied  the  "  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter,"'  while  within,  the  house  is  poorly 
prepared  f(  )r  human  habitation.  ,\  good  e.xamijle 
is  the  house  into  which  I  lead  my  Iriend.  It  i-, 
an  old  fashioned  front  and  rear  tenement  with 
hUy  families  as  residents,  and  on  climbing  the 
stairway  to  the  fifth  story  to  which  our  address 
directs,  our  nostrils  [\\v  greeted  bv  a  liaq-rrmce 
which,  comp.M-ed  \\itii  the  well  remembcre.l 
stn-'lls  or  the  .eerage,  is  like  unto  the  odoius  of 
Araby  the  blest. 

We  come  into  the  kiiihen.  where  the  family  of 
ninr  is  just  at  dinner;  two  of  the  immber,  a 
husband  and  wife,  are  regular  boarders,  I  cioubt 
whcnher  anywhere  else,  under  similar  circiun- 
stances,  we  would   have   leceived  so  genuinely 
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licartv  a  welcome,  in  sjutr  of  the  fact  that 
\\v  were  practically  stranj^-ers  to  them,  and 
that  !  had  no  claim  whatever  upon  their  ln)S- 
pitality. 

( )iic  of  the  children  has  already  been  dispatch(  d 
to  the  nv^arest  store  to  buy  additional  dainties, 
and  room  is  made  at  the  already  cmwfled  table 
for  two  \(r\   hunirry  aduit>. 

Mv  Russian  Iriend,  amazed  as  he  uas  at  the 
tiirnmil  of  the  streets  and  the  heii;ht  of  the  build- 
injj^s,  is  still  more  awed  by  the  sii.;htof  such  abun- 
dant and  wholesome  food,  tn  which  he  may  help 
himself  without  stint.  There  are  larcre  sweet 
potatoes  which  taste  better  than  cake,  and  are 
permeated  b\-  the  delic-ate  llaxourdf  nuts  ;  they  are 
a  greater  contrast  to  the  small,  gnarly,  scant 
portion  of  ]>otat(H's  '  hich  it  has  been  his  lot  to 
eat,  than  any  forty  si  'ry  sky  scraper  can  be  to 
the  tuinble-down  shanty  in  w  hich  his  fatiier  kejjt 
store.  Meat, — a  huge  piece  of  meat,  on  his 
plate, — and  in  the  memory  of  his  palate,  only  the 
soft  end  of  a  soup  bone,  as  a  special  delicacy. 
What  a  contrast ! 

••  Last,  I  lit  not  least,"  the  i-iie,  that  -ipple  f  e,  of 
which  he  had  a  whole  one  for  hiiu'-eh' and  knew 
not  liow  to  attack  it;  until  fmally,  following  good 
precedent,  he  took  it  into  his  trembling  hands 
and  let  his  joyous  face  disappear  ir  iis  j'liey 
depths.  After  the  dhiner,  he  w;\s  catechized,  all 
the  inhabitnnts  of  the  far.auav  town  were  i'i(]tiirf'd 
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after,  and   the  recMd  of  the  X\\'\x\<-^  and  the  dead 
told  to  the  news  hunifrv  hearers. 

What  ;i  mar\c'll()us  i^noup  this  is  !  and  tvpicalof 
thiiu^:md>.  The  father  is  a  cloak  presser.  He 
i--  a  small,  cadaverous  looking-  man  of  very 
U^iiitle  mcin,  who  kncnvs  not  much  beyond  tlu' 
fact  that  to-ni(jrrow  the  whistle  will  blow,  and  th.at 
he  will  Iir  on  the  tifteenth  lloor  of  a  ,i,q-cat  cloak 
factory,  "  doim,--  his  allotted  task,"  (God  wil'-ni,'-). 
The  enemies  that  await  him  are  manv  ;  the  red- 
headed Irish  'Forelady,"  who  looks  hard  after 
the  creases  in  the  cioaks,  and  who  in  turn,  is 
suspected  i)y  him  of  all  the  e\ils  in  the  catalogue 
of  sin  ;  tin'  cloak  designer,  a  \'i(•nne^e  Jew,  who 
hates  all  Jr\\>,,  opccially  Russian  Jews,  and  more 
especially  this  particular  one  with  whom,  after 
the  lashion  of  the  \'iennese,  lu'  (juarrels  for 
pastime.  His  fellow  cioak  presser,  whose  name 
was  Elijan  and  who  now  calls  himself  Jac  k,  is  an 
arden'  Socialist,  who  "  pesters  "  my  host  bv  his 
economic  theor'^s  which  are  obnoxious  to  him  in 
the  e.\ti-eni>'.  "  !  yoost  haf  to  l^d  him  dalk,"  is 
the  refrain  of  m\-  host's  eoiiipiaint.  Our  hostess 
is  corpultiit  and  somewh.it  untidy  ;  her  horizon 
is  (■\-en  more  limited  than  that  of  her  husband. 
She.  too,  works;  she  is  a  skillful  oiieiator,  antl 
lion,  .S  A.  M.  until  6  1'.  m.  s!ie  hears  nothir.g  but 
the  whirr  of  the  machine.  Sh<'  docs  not  i\  en 
have  an  enemy  to  vary  tlu  mop.oton\-  li\-  her 
Socialistic    doctrines.     The    oldest   daughter   is 
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called  Blanche,  altlmu^-h  she  was  named  Re- 
becca; she  too  works,  and  has  worked  for 
several  years,  rdhcir  slie  is  not  past  sixtet!].  She 
emhroitlers  in  n  fashionable  dressniakiny  estab- 
lishment e)n  Broadway,  and  likes  her  place  ;  she 
sees  Inie  ladies  and  handles  fme  stnfis,  and, 
"  ab(jve  all,"  she  says  to  me  in  trood  Enyiish,  "  I 
don't  have  to  associate  with  Russian  Jews."  She 
reads  jj^ciod  b  )oks, — iiction,  bioi,rr,iph\-,  history — 
everythinl,^  The  two  on  her  shelf  th;it  evening, 
were  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  '  The  Life  of  Florence 
Nii.;-htingale."  Other  children  are  t^rouinL;  up 
and  going  to  work  soon  ;  so  the  family  is  on  tlu'  up 
grade,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  work  is  not  r.lways 
steady,  tluit  the  wife's  parents  who  live  with  them 
are  old  and  feeble,  that  the  Nnungest  child  is 
threatened  by  l)lindness,  and  diat  they  iiave  paid 
much  money  to  quack  doctors  wlv  advertise  and 
to  those  who  do  not.  It  was  i)athetic  in  the 
e.xtrenie  to  see  this  family  crowd  together  to 
make  room  for  us  \v,x  the  night.  My  friend 
slept  on  a  sofa,  the  ribs  of  which  protruded  like 
those  of  Phaaaoh's  lean  kine,  and  I  slejjt  soundly 
on  the  smoother  surface  of  the  iloor. 

The  ne.xt  tiay  brought  to  us  the  momentous 
task  of  going  out  to  Inul  work,  and  before  the 
whistle  blew  for  the  night's  rest,  mv  friend  was 
part  of  a  sewing  machine,  while  I  being  stronger, 
was  assigned  to  pressing  cloaks.  M\-  fellow 
cloak  prcsser  told  a  piteous  story  ol  his  wife  and 
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four  chiicJrcn  cju  the  ntlier  sidt-,  wIk)  had  been 
ahn<ist  heart-broken  because  he  had  been  here 
two  years  and  hreii  ki-jit  by  "hard  luck"  from 
sending-  for  them.  I  worked  by  his  side  for  a 
day.  reeeivini,'-  my  lir.st  Icsmmis  in  cloak-pressing 
from  him,  and  tiie  kist  k-tter  hdin  his  wile  was  so 
jjathetic,  that  it  drew  tears  from  my  eyes  and 
money  from  my  pocketbook  towards  those  tickets. 
Wiien  the  day's  work  was  o\er,  and  the  possi- 
bihty  of  soon  seeing-  liis  family  was  almost  real- 
ized, he  said  as  we  parted,  "  I  shall  sleep  i;a]ipily 
to-ni^ht;"  and  so  did  1,  in  spice  of  heat  and  sore 
muscles. 

Rarely  do  those  clothes  pressersrise  to  a  higher 
place  in  tlnir  trade,  althouq-h  occasionally  by 
strict  economy  and  much  hard  labour,  one  may 
own  a  siio[)  and  "sweat"  the  "greener"  as  he 
has  "  b( en  sweated." 

\\\  my  wand(>rings  through  the  Ghetto  I 
dropped  into  a  pawnsiiop  on  Avenue  C  one  dav, 
and  alter  1  made  some  purchases  the  proprietor 
grew  friendly  and  introduced  me  to  his  frunily. 
He  is  the  happy  father  of  seven  sons,  all  of  them 
"smart  as  a  whip,"  and  all  of  them  doing  well. 
The  younufest  oin  .  Gharles  T.,  the  smartest,  is 
still  in  schooi  ;uid.  lil^e  all  the  \'iddish  bo\s,  at 
tlu'  head  of  his  class.  Ch.arles  T.  know  s  cverv- 
thint^r,  from  Manjuis  of  Queensberry  rules  to  the 
schedule  of  lectures  at  the  Educatio.ial  .Alliance 
building.     "  What  are  you  going  to  be,  Charles  ?  " 
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I  aski-d.  "  A  business  man  like  my  latlKr  ;  "  ami 
the  keen  look  in  his  bit,--  eyes,  the  determination 
of  his  whole  trame  and  face,  showed  that  he  would 
succeed  even  better  th;ui  liih  father,  who  is  Ik- 
t,niniing  to  think  of  "  being  at  ease  in  Zion,"  and 
retiring  from  business.  Charles  T.'s  father  be- 
gan life  by  buying  rags  on  Houston  Strei  I ;  his 
sons  will  ^ell  bonds  on  Wall  Stret  t. 

The  Ghetto  is  not  all  barter  and  manual  labour, 
for  tiiere  are  many  synagogues  in  w'Mih  ])rayers 
are  said  every  day  ;  although  only  a  ft  w  of  these 
synagogues  a.re  anything  more  than  halls  or 
large  rooms  in  tenemeiU  hmises,  sonit  times  above 
or  below  a  drinking-plaee  and  in  many  instances 
in  ball  rooms,  which  on  Satiucla\>  and  hol\- days 
put  off  their  unholy  garb. 

If  all  the  population  of  th,'.-  C.lu  tl'i  attendi  d  to 
its  religious  duties,  tluse  one  hundred  syna- 
gogues would  have  to  be  iner(  ased  to  a  thousand  ; 
but  on  Saturda\s  many  have  to  work,  and  in- 
creasingK  manv  wish  to  w  ork,  ^o  that  not  twenty 
per  lint,  oi  theCiiietto  jiopnlation  attend  nlig- 
ious  services.  However,  <'>n  tlie  great  fiastdays, 
New  Year's  day  and  the  dav  of  .Atom  m<  tit,  every- 
body goes;  or  as  Charles  T.'s  f.ather  would  say: 
"I  go  to  the  synagoi^Mie  twice  a  year  and  pa\  uiy 

dues,  and  th'  n  I'll  m.i  have  a thing  to  do  with 

them  for  .-motlh  r  year."     Charles  T.'s  father  is  a 
politician 

Most  of  the  Clii  tlo  valibis  aie.  like  Mr.    Levin- 
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sun,  "  I'lTtormers  of  Matninony  "  and  not  much 
else  ;  they  are  pioteMsionally  pious  and  not 
drci)lv  reUgious ;  they  have  no  vision  and 
measure  a  man's  religion  by  his  observances  of 
fasts  and  feasts  ;  they  are  ii^niorant  of  all  literature 
except  the  Talmud,  that  treasure  house  of  Jewish 
thought  and  prison-house  of  Jewish  souls.  They 
are  as  supcr^iitious  as  their  constituency,  and 
often  ies>  honest,  'out  in  not  a  few  eases  truly  de- 
vout and  charitalile.  There  is  no  ecclesiastical 
control  o\ir  tlust-  rabbis,  and  they  are  in  some 
cases  self-made  men  in  the  worst  sense  uf  the 
word,  while  their  influence  upon  the  ethical  life  of 
the  Ghetto  is  almost  "nil."  They  are  the  jews' 
law  court  and  jutlges  in  matters  which  pertain  to 
ritualistic  (lucstions,  but  thev  are  almost  nothing 
to  them  in  lite.  There  is  very  little  iireaching, 
less  pastoral  visitation,  and  much  useless  bending 
of  the  back  o\er  musty  books  full  of  "drj- bones" 
of  rabbinical  lore. 

The  one  grt'at  Jewish  intellectual  and  ethical 
centre  of  the  (".lictto  is  the  Educational  Alliance 
biiildin.;,  witli  its  various  scattered  branches  ;  it  is 
e\  entiling  which  a  ^'oung  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation is  to  :  Gentile  comnuMiitv,  onlv  more, 
in.i->nnii'h  as  it  ministers  to  alt,  from  childhood  to 
old  age.  Israel's  intellectii.il  hunger  is  as  great 
as  its  proverbial  greed  for  wealth,  and  this  gigan- 
tic building,  coviring  a  blo(  k  and  containing 
forty-three  classrooms,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
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meet  the  demand.  The  main  entratici'  is  always 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  two  puliccmcn  are 
stationed  there  to  maintain  order  and  keej)  the 
crowding  jieople  in  hne.  I  visited  it  on  a  hot 
Sunday  afternoon  in  July,  anil  I  found  the  large, 
well-stocked  reading-riH)m  unci^mfortahly  tilled 
by  young  men.  The  rouf-garden  is  a  breathing- 
place  for  thousands,  and  is  always  crowded  by 
childnm,  who  are  supervised  in  their  pla\-  and 
who  enjoy  it  eagerly. 

The  annual  report  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Many  ol  the  lectures  and  entertainments  have  to 
be  given  a  number  oi  times  to  give  all  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  and  to  see,  and  some  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  discusM-'d  iiini  tlu' most  nu- 
merous and  enthusiastic  hearers.  F.atlis,  sew  in.g 
and  cooking  schools,  are  maintained,  and  to  give 
even  a  list  of  all  tlie  agencies  employed  to  lilt  this 
pr^puLition  would  e.xhaust  my  space.  There  has 
been  marked  iinprovtini m  among  its  con'Miu- 
ency  mentally  and  <tiiically,  aiul  the  redemption 
of  New  York  from  Tammatiy  was  in  ik^  small 
measure  due  to  tlic  laiihfu!  work  done  by  this 
and  other  similar  centres,  not  the  least  among 
them  being  the  University  Settlement. 

There  are  several  Christian  churches  in  this 
district,  but  what  their  influence  upon  the  new- 
comer Is  I  could  not  determine.  In  the  main 
it  mav  be  said  liiat  the  cluurh(-s  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  greatly  regarding  this  problem 
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around  them,  althougia  there  are  a  few  notable 
exceptions. 

The  following  letter  does  not  t^ive  one  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  situation.  The  gentleman  to 
vliom  this  letter  was  written,  Mr.  User  Marcus, 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  kind  of  politics  in 
which  the  churches  ought  to  have  an  interest. 
He  organized  a  club,  and  through  one  of  its 
members  secured  a  room  in  the  Woods  Memorial 
Church  on  Avenue  A.  After  the  first  meeting 
Mr,  Marcus  received  the  following  letter  : 

New  York,  Nov.  i,  1901. 
Mr.  User  M.vcus,  ijj  Second  Av(.,  City. 

Dear  Siu— Won!  has  just  come  to  mi;  that  your 
club  will  mainly  consist  of  Jews,  aLo  thai  you  are  acting 
independently  of  the  eliib  aheady  formed.  Now  you  must 
know  that  the  yo'nij;  men  who  liave  the  club  are  the  men 
of  our  church,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  right  to  oust 
them  for  strangers,  and  especially  Jews.  The  men  are 
quite  worked  up  about  it,  and  came  to  see  nie  about  it  the 
other  night,  and  this  is  my  decision  :  that  you  get  another 
place  of  meeting  oilier  than  ours.  I  have  issued  orders 
that  you  canr.ot  meet  again.  .And  another  thing  :  I  told 
you  strictly  that  you  must  be  out  b\-  10  v.  .M.,  which  you 
were  not,  as  you  kept  the  room  opti;  until  eleven  o'clock. 
All  these  things  have  dct^-rniined  nu  on  my  course,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  take  it  in  a  wrong  spirit,  as  I  am 
acfng  simply  for  the  best  interests  of  my  church,  and  feel 
that  this  is  the  best  way  for  all  concc-ned. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  being  Jews,  you  woul(.  s(  orn  to  ac- 
( ejit  any  favours  from  Christians.     I  sliould  certainly  be 
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pretty    far    gone    before    I    biiould    ask  or  even  accept  a 
fctvour  at  the  lumd  of  a  Jew,  knowing  as  1  do  the  feeling 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  people  of  our  religion. 
Yours  respectfully, 


The  Jew  suspects  every  convert  and  suspects 
and  hates  the  missionary.  Hi^  nun  ii'lii,nous 
faith  mav  have  little  hold  upon  liini,  hut  he  is 
hostile  tt)  the  attempt  to  ]in>Ml_\tf  him  and  his 
brethren.  He  knows  Christianity  from  its  worst 
sitle,  and  he  does  not  always  see  it  in  tliese  mis- 
sions from  its  best  side,  for  all  religious  work 
which  bends  its  elTt)rt  towards  makintj  a  biy^  an- 
nual report  must  be  superficial  if  not  dishonest, 
and  the  ieini)tation  to  make  cniucrts  is  very 
qreat,  even  if  the  methods  employed  are  abo\e 
suspicion. 

The  work  of  tlio  Jewish  Mission  in  the  (ilutto 
ought  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  sjjirit  of 
Christianitv,  so  that  it  miuht  remove  suspicion 
and  prejudice,  and  not  increase  them.  Makinj^ 
converts  in  that  mechanical  way  used  in  the  re- 
vi\al  service  of  the  ])ast  is  as  obnoxiotis  to  the 
sensible  Ch.rixtian  as  it  i--  to  the  sensitive  Jew  ; 
while  the  I'oddlino-  of  the  conxcrt  and  his  exhibi- 
tion as  an  e.xamplf  do  more  harm  than  iL^ood.  ,\ 
true  interpretation  of  Jesus  by  Christian  people  in 
the  churches  and  out  of  them,  a  touch  of  kind- 
ness here  and  there  withi)ut  a  thought  of  definite 
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results,  the  trcaiin^r  of  the  jew  as  a  man  and  not 
as  a  special  species,  would  do  more  to  reach  the 
Jewibh  soul  tlian  any  ors,r;inized  missionary  effort 
with  which  1  am  acquainted. 

The  two  great  social  factors  of  the  Ghetto  are 
the  Yiddish  newspapers  and  the  theatre,  each  of 
them  in  some  dei,^ree  entering  into  the  life  of 
every  dweller  in  the  Ghetto,  as  indeed  each  of 
them  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  ;  a  battle-field  of 
past  ideals  and  modern  aspirations.  The  paper 
most  in  e\  idence  on  the  street  is  the  Jtwi^li 
I  'orzcacr/s,  the  Social  Democratic  organ  ;  if  all 
its  readers  were  adherents  of  this  political  faith, 
its  strengdi  W(  >ultl  he  enormous.  A  careful  e.xami- 
iKiiion  of  thi-,  suhjrct  shows  that  there  are  about 
three  tJKui^and  Social  Democrats  in  the  Ghetto, 
and  that  three  hundred  of  that  number  are  of  the 
extreme  type.  Tiie  politics  of  the  Ghetto  used  to 
be  ver\-  tinitorm  ;  they  were  Democratic;  years 
ago  a  Jewish  Republican  was  a  curiositv.  to-dav 
he  is  a  \Hiy  important  minority.  Tammanv  had 
a  very  strong  hold  upon  this  district,  and  e\en 
to-day  the  Tammany  district  leader  is  its  political 
saint. 

To  "fix  and  be  fixed"  used  to  be  considered 
no  crime,  ami  is  still  winked  at  with  both  eyes, 
altlmugh  every  time  that  Tammany  is  defeated, 
till'  ( ihetto  has  a  few  less  crofiked  windings.  To 
evade  the  law  is  a  vice  brought  frdiii  the  lawless- 
ness of    Russia,    and  the  political  tutelage  of  the 
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East  side  ot  New  York  has  not  inipro\ed  the 
situation.  The  Hearst  influence  is  felt  here  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  the  New  York  Z:"r'<7//;/^ 
Journal  is  a  great  power  tor  both  good  and  ill. 
The  Jewish  immigrant  receives  his  lirst  train- 
ing for  citizenship  in  one  of  the  lodges  or  scicieties 
of  winch  there  are  legions.  Here  he  becomes 
conscious  of  himself ;  and  abo^'e  all,  he  can  talk, 
and  unlock  tht'  ilood-gates  of  unexpressed 
emotion. 

1  attended  a  "meetuiik"  as  it  is  called,  of  a 
"Sick  and  Benefit  Society,"  and  1  ihink  it  is 
typical  of  all  of  them.  Tiie  "  met  tunk  "  w  as  held 
on  Lewis  Street,  in  a  hall  t>n  the  top  story  of  a 
rather  old  and  rickety  building.  Underneath  the 
lodge  room  is.  a  dance  hall,  beneath  that  a  syna- 
gogue, and  a  saloon  occupies  the  basement.  The 
occasion  was  a  public  installatioi'  of  officers,  and 
the  ladies  were  invited.  To  one  who  has  seen 
these  people  in  their  old  environment,  the  change 
seems  miraculous.  The  men  wore  the  very  liest 
and  cleanest  clothing,  and  the  women  were 
obtrubi\ely  stylish. 

All  the  red  tape  of  liie  American  lodge  was 
observed  in  this  society,  in  which  most  of  the 
members  knew  notliingof  parliamentary  law  and 
had  never  taken  part  in  debale.  I'nfortunately 
for  the  decorum  of  the  ladies,  there  was  a  wedding 
ball  in  the  room  below,  and  the  Polish  mazurka 
kept  their   feet   in  motion  and  did  not  seal  their 
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lips.  The  President  used  the  gav-l  freely,  and, 
in  spite  uf  stamping  feet  and  wild-measured  music, 
the  installation  services  were  carried  out.  The 
personnel  of  this  society  is  of  some  interest ;  its 
eighty  members  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
one  district  in  the  old  countrv  ;  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  men,  they  are  all  engaged  in 
manual  labour.  The  retiring  President  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  gymnasium,  speaks  four  languages 
poorly  and  English  very  well,  is  a  Republican,  is 
thoroughly  Americanized,  and,  although  not 
active  in  politics,  is  an  intUience  for  good  in  their 
aiTairs.  He  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  and 
manages  to  save  money  from  his  meagre  wages. 
The  newly  installed  President  is  a  wood-turner 
by  trade,  earns  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  is  also  a 
Republican,  not  active  in  politics,  but  a  conscien- 
tious citizen.  The  newlv  elected  Vice-President 
is  a  cloak-presser,  a  strong  Social  Democrat,  and 
would  die  for  his  political  faith.  He  belongs  to 
the  Social  Labo-^^r  wing,  and  he  hates  the  Social 
Democratic  wing  with  a  desperate  hatred  ;  he  is 
a  good  speaker,  honest  though  fanatical,  and 
one  who  might  be  m;ide  to  see  the  weakness 
of  his  political  creed.  The  Secretary  is  a  Polish 
jew,  a  dealer  in  plumbers'  supplies,  a  Democrat 
not  of  the  Tammany  order,  a  steri'ntyped  Anti- 
Imperialist  and  Free-trader,  speaks  English 
fluently  although  onlv  ten  years  in  this  country, 
and  is  on  the  road  to  Hnrlen   —that  is,  tn  wealth. 
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The  Treasurer  is  a  Russian  Jew,  an  "  aprator," 
earns  eight  dollars  a  week,  speaks  Eni^li^h  very 
well,  has  been  six  years  in  the  country  but  is  not 
yet  a  citizen  ;  he  will  be  a  Social  Democrat  tirst, 
and  a  Republican  when  he  has  a  bank  account. 
Of  the  eighty  men  present,  fifteen  were  Republi- 
cans, twenty  were  Democrats,  two  were  Social- 
ists, and  the  rest  were  not  yet  citizens. 

Most  of  them  spoke  English  fairly  well,  and 
some  could  understand  a  few  words  although 
onlv  four  months  in  this  country.  Of  the  married 
women  the  fewest  could  speak  English,  but  the 
young  girls  knew  it  well  enough— slang,  vaude- 
ville songs,  and  all. 

After  the  installation  services  there  was  much 
usele-.s  discussion  (under  the  "good  of  the 
order")  upon  minor  points,  so  typical  of  such 
meetings  outside  the  Ghetto.  Characteristic  of 
the  "  meetunk "  was  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
were  all  members  of  other  lodges.  Of  the  \v-omen 
who  spoke  for  "  the  good  of  the  order,"  a 
"  Daughter  of  Rebekah,"  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  a  capital  speech.  The  "meetunk  " 
adjourned  for  a  banquet  served  in  the  basement, 
where  a  Hungarian  stew  and  beer  cheered  and 
filled  but  I  lid  not  inebriate  or  cause  indigestion. 
National  songs  were  rendered  by  the  young 
people  as  the  spirit  moved  them,  and  after  the 
banquet  the  whole  "meetunk"  invited  itself  to 
the   wedding   ball  up-stairs,    uhere   in  the  {)olka 
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and  mazurka  they  drove  time  away  wildly,  and 
prepared  themselves  badly  for  the  next  day's 
hard  labour. 

In  the  Ghetto,  F"riday,  the  day  before  the 
Sab])at:h,  is  a  day  of  at^Mtation,  of  scrubbing,  cook- 
ing, baking,  and  merchandizing  ;  Saturday  is  the 
day  of  meditation,  when  the  faces  are  solemn  and 
the  step  is  slow,  and  although  many  must  work, 
there  is  a  perceptible  stillness  everywhere.  With 
shuffling  step  and  pious  mien  the  rabbis  and 
members  go  to  the  synagogue,  and  with  much 
wailing  and  lamentation  praise  and  bless  Jehovah. 

The  second  generation  of  the  immigrant  Jew 
has  lost  its  adherence  to  the  solemn  observance 
of  tlie  day  of  rest ;  eats  and  drinks  whenever  and 
wherrver  opportunity  offers,  and  smokes  cigars 
on  the  Sabbath  (a  most  heinous  sin).  Americani- 
Zcition  means  to  the  Jew  in  most  cases  dejudaiz- 
ing  himself  without  becoming  a  Christian.  There 
is  a  painful  eagerness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
younger  generation  especially  to  cast  aside  every- 
thing which  marks  it  as  Jewish,  and  1  have  heard 
some  of  the  severest  criticisms  of  the  Jews  from 
the  lips  of  such  people.  The  American  Jew  be- 
comes over-conscious  of  the  faults  of  his  race,  and 
not  seldom  hates  the  word  Jew  and  feels  himself 
insulted  if  it  is  applied  to  him.  "  I  hate  them 
all,"  I  heard  a  number  of  the  younger  Jews  say, 
and  there  was  no  vice  in  the  calendar  of  Hades 
which  thev  did  not  ascribe  r     their  own  race. 
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If,  as  some  people  claim,  the  Jews  are  discrim- 
inated against  in  New  York  by  the  Gentile  busi- 
ness hrms,  I  have  proof  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Jewish  firms  that  do  not  employ  any  Jews  and 
very  many  that  prefer  Gentile  help.     The  Jews 
who  come' from  various  European  countries  hate 
one  another  on  general  principles,  and  a  Hun- 
garian   (jr    a   German   Jew    looks    down    in  the 
greatest  derision   on  the  Pole  and  the  Russian. 
These  latcer  two  nationalities  are  mentally  and 
physically  stronger  their  needs  are  smaller,  their 
wits  are  sharper,  and  as  getting  ahead  always 
starts   calumny,  the    Russian   Jew    gets  a  good 
share  of  it.     His  is  not  a  prepossessing  nature  ; 
his    form   and  face  are    often  repulsive  and  his 
habits  are  none   the  less  so,  but  he  has  an  abun- 
dance of  ambition  and  a  superabundance  of  sharp- 
ness, which,  when  they  are  led  into  right  chan- 
nels, become  an  ennobling  talent.     East  Broad- 
way, the  wholesale  district  of  the  Ghetto,  suffers 
from  overmuch  such  talent,  and  its  capacity  for 
shrewd    trading   and  quick  thinking  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere  in  New  York  outside  of  Wall 

Street. 

The  Polish  and  Russian  Jews  are  under  strong 
suspicion  of  making  money  out  of  fires  and 
bankruptcies,  and  the  suspicion  must  be  well 
founded,  for  the  insurance  companies  discrimi- 
nate against  them  and  many  of  them  refuse  to 
take  the  risks.     Great  crimes  are  seldom  laid  to 
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the  charge  of  che  Russian  Jv.\v,  although  too 
often  he  lends  himself  to  rather  shady  business 
transactions,  and  the  percentage  of  certain  crimes 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Talcing  him  as  a  whole, 
however,  he  is  honest,  industrious,  and  frugal, 
and  has,  above  all,  the  making  of  a  man  in  him. 
It  is  true  that  he  works  for  small  wages,  but  he 
soon  wants  more  ;  he  lives  on  little  money,  but 
he  soon  spends  more.  He  does  not  have  as 
many  faults  as  his  enemies  assert,  and  he  has  as 
many  virtues  as  one  might  reasonably  expect. 
He  is  to  be  feared,  not  for  his  weakness,  but  for 
his  strength  ;  not  for  his  faults,  but  for  his  virtues  ; 
he  is  here  to  stay,  he  does  not  care  to  return  to 
Russia,  and  he  cannot  if  he  wishes  to.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  sees  to  that.  If  he  wishes  to 
return  home  for  a  visit,  he  changes  his  name, 
puts  a  big  cross  around  the  necks  of  his  children, 
and  says  he  is  a  Pn;testant  ;  but  he  has  a  hard 
time  to  convince  the  officials,  and  often  is  forced 
to  return  without  seeing  his  native  village.  The 
Ghetto  is  not  an  ideal  dwelling-place  ;  its  near- 
ness to  the  Bowery,  the  crowded  condition  of  its 
tenement-houses,  and  its  inherited  weaknesses 
and  sins  are  against  i*" ;  yet  I  have  never  seen  a 
drunken  man  on  any  of  its  streets  and  I  have 
witnessed  only  one  quarrel,  but  that  was  worth  a 
great  many  of  its  kind  in  other  places. 

The  Ghetto  is  a  peaceful  community  if  not  a 
united  one.     For  instance,  the  young  man  with 
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whom  I  drifted  into  New  York  remained  closely 
attached  to  the  Jews  from  his  own  district  in 
Russia,  and  consequently  retained  all  the  preju- 
dices against  the  Jews  who  came  from  more  cr 
less  favoured  portions  of  the  Czar's  domain.  He 
was  from  Lithuania,  and  regarded  himself  and 
his  kind  as  intellectually  keener  and  more  learned 
in  the  law  than  they  ;  facts  which  were  acknowl- 
edged by  his  neighbours,  but  who  added  to  them 
less  complimentary  charartiMistics,  such  as  ex- 
ceptional up''eliability  and  trickery  in  trade. 

Not  long  ago,  as  I  walked  slowlv  up  Steniid 
Avenue,  I  was  met  by  a  well-dressed  man,  whoso 
face  was  shaven  and  whose  trousers  were  crr.Tsed 
after  the  manner  of  Americans,  in  good  English 
altiiougli  with  a  stmng  .aeecnt,  he  calletl  niv 
name  and  brought  back  tomv  memorv  a  jiuirncv 
across  th(>  sea,  and  a  start  in  life  together  on  this 
side.  "  And  how  are  vou  getting  alorig,  Abromo- 
witz?"  "Getting  along  like  pulling  teeth." 
"  What  do  vou  mean  ?"  "I  am  learning  to  be 
a  dentist  with  my  father-in-law,  who  keeps  a  fine 
office."  "Where  do  vou  live?"  "On  Riving- 
ton  Street,  and  vou  must  come  to  see  me."  I 
followed  him  into  ;i  tenement  house  of  the  better 
class,  and  foutnl  him  rather  wdl  situated.  The 
home  which  e(ii, listed  ot  three  rooms  cont.ained 
all  the  hall  marks  (jf  American  eivili/ation. 
Carpets  of  \arious  hues  were  ujion  the  floor, 
coloured     supplements    f)f    Sunday    newspapers 
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lined  the  walls,  a  hir^-^e  plush  album  contained 
jjictures  of  the  friends  left  behind  and  the  new- 
ones  made  in  America,  and  "  last  but  not  least  " 
on  the  wall  hung  crayon  portraits  of  himself  and 
his  bride  in  their  wedding  attire.  They  also 
possessed  a  phonograph  on  which  they  played 
for  my  special  benefit  the  latest  songs  current  in 
the  variety  theatres.  The  young  husband  told 
me  of  his  increasing  prosperity,  and  when  I  c]ues- 
tioned  h'm  as  to  why  he  did  not  move  into  a 
better  locality,  he  answered,  that  he  had  contem- 
platt'd  doing  so,  even  having  rented  a  flat  out 
towards  Harlem;  l)ut  when  lu'  and  his  wife 
viewed  the  neighbourhood  they  found  that  it  was 
peoiiled  by  Russian  Jews  not  of  their  own  native 
region,  so  they  preferred  to  remain  on  Rivington 
Street.  To  tliem  that  street  is  only  a  suburi)  of 
Minsk  ;  here  the  news  drifts  with  every  incoming 
steamer,  aiifi  although  it  is  almost  alwavs  sad 
news,  they  thus  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  weal 
and  woe  of  their  kindred  and  ac(]'iaintances. 

1  have  made  it  an  especial  ta-,k  to  follow  as 
closely  as  posNible  the  career  of  a  hundred  Rus- 
sian Jews  with  whom  I  hnve  come  in  touch  dur- 
ing my  joiirnrys  and  investigations.  Although 
tlic\-  (lid  udt  pass  into  niv  fieid  of  (il)serv:ition  to- 
gether, and  represent  various  ages  and  con- 
(iitions,  the  following  may  be  of  interest  :  After 
five  years,  about  fortv  per  cent,  had  learned  to 
speak  English  very  well,  and  about  fifteen   per 
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cent,  could  write  it  almost  faultlessly,  while  more 
than  sixty  percent,  could  read  Eng-lish  newspapers. 
Of  this  number  seventy-ei^dit  per  cent,   had  be- 
come waije-carners  and  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
these   h;id   not  materially   improved  their  lot  in 
life.     Eiy:hteen  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
three  were  Social  Democrats  of  an  intense  type, 
five  believed  that  way,  but  voted  the  Republican 
ticket,  and    the    rest    were    divided   on  national 
questions  about  evenly  between  the  two  domi- 
nant   parties.     They   voted    as  tliey   pleased    in 
local   affairs,   aUhou,u[h    they    were  stron^dy    in- 
fluenced   hrst    by   T;immany    and    late   by   the 
Hearst  movement   which   more  and  more  domi- 
nates the  east  sicK'  of  New  York.     Ninety-one  per 
cent,  has  ceased  to  be  orthodox  in  their  relij^ious 
practices,  althoui,di  in  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the 
"  sjiirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh  was  weak."     All 
the  Social   Democrats  with  the  exception  of  one, 
had  cntiiclv  drittcd  from  their  ancient  moorings 
and    were  avowed  atheists.     As  to  their  relation 
to   rhristianitv    I   askeri   one  of  them,  "  Do  you 
know    aiivihini^   about    .American    Christians?" 
and    he   re|)licd,    "  How  shall   I    know  anythinq- 
about  Christians  on  th(>  I^ist  side?"     Nearly  all 
of  them   were  savii't;    some   moiiev   and   one   of 
them   had   i^M'own    riih,  at  least  in  the  estimation 
of  his  neighbours,  and   he  w;is  in   the  real  estate 
business.     Among  all  of  them  there  has  l)een  an 
intellectual   ;nv  ikeniuLr.     .\s   one  of  them  said  ; 
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"  They  have  room  to  tliink  though  they  have  but 
little  leisure." 

Modifications  and  almost  mar\ellous  transfor- 
mations had  taken  place  in  the  features  of  many, 
and  these  were  the  men  who  had  thought  them- 
selves most  into  our  life.  Whether  there  was 
growth  in  ethical  conception  it  is  hard  to  say,  for 
one  cannot  easily  reach  beyond  the  exterior  in 
sociological  observations,  and  depths  do  not  dis- 
close themselves  when  one  watches  people  by 
th^  hundred.  Their  business  sense  certainly  has 
not  grown  less  keen,  and  making  monev  is  as 
much  an  object  in  life  as  it  always  was.  Per- 
chance even  a  little  more.  The  scale  of  things 
has  changed.  I  And  in  most  of  th  m  that  they 
are  more  honest  in  little  things,  which  comes  fmm 
the  fact  that  they  need  not  be  penurious.  The 
real  estate  dealer  is  an  unscrupulous  sharper,  I 
know,  but  in  that  he  merely  shares  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  his  guild. 

I  should  say  that  many  of  the  surface  vices 
born  of  certain  economic  conditions  have  dis- 
appeared, although  I  do  not  see  that  any  great 
virtues  have  taken  their  places  or  that  at  the 
present  time  any  great  ethical  moxcment  is 
apparent.  The  synagogue  is  sterile  in  that 
direction,  and  the  .average  Rabbi  among  this 
class  is  no  ethical  factor. 

Til!'  public  schools,  which  of  course  reach  only 
the  children,  are  much   too  crowded  and  have 
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such  a  superabundance  of  raw  material  to  work 
upon  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  reach  deep 
enough  into  the  crowded  life  of  the  Ghetto. 
Great  ethical  factors  are  the  Jewish  Alliance 
already  mentioned,  Cooper  Institute,  with  its 
many  lectures  and  Sunday  afternoon  services, 
and  some  of  the  settlements  in  which  many 
honest  attempts  are  made  and  splendid  results 
achieved. 

But  "  Salvation  is  still  from  the  Jews,"  still 
from  within,  and  the  best  thint,^  which  can  l)e 
done  for  the  Russian  Jews  of  New  York,  and  for 
all  the  Jews  in  America,  is  to  mriko  them  more 
truly  Jewish,  and  that  is  a  task  at  wiiirh  hnppily 
both  Jew  and  Christian  may  work,  and  for  that 
task  we  all  need  the  lar^rr  vision  which  comes 
partially,  at  least,  from  knowing'  one  another. 
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Nearly  the  whole  eastern  ponion  of  Europe 
is  Slavic  territory,  and  akhout;ti  here  and  there 
broken  into  by  other  races,  it  h  the  Slav's  own 
world  which  he  inhabits.  A  work!  whicli  is  con- 
stantly q-rowini,^  larij^er  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  advance  in  Asia  has  been  checked. 

One  nu'd  not  travel  longer  than  a  few  hours 
frf)m  the  Grrman  cities  of  Berlin,  Leipsic,  from 
the  Austrian  capital,  Vienna,  or  from  Venice,  in 
Italy,  to  iind  himself  far  from  German  speech, 
habits  and  customs. 

On  the  Fj;iltic  and  on  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as 
on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Slav  holds  complete 
possession,  althouy^h  politically  he  may  not 
everywhere  be  the  master.  He  undoubtedly 
diflers  in  many  ways  from  his  close  neighbours, 
but  just  where  that  difference  lies  .-,  hard  to  tell, 
because  the  portrayal  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
race  seems  perilous,  the  danger  being  to  ascribe 
to  a  nation,  as  traits,  the  agreeaiile  or  disagreeable 
impressions  gatlnred  from  indixiduals  during 
visits  of  sliorter  or  longer  duraiion.  Inlurited 
prejudice^  l)i,iy  no  little  part  in  such  judgments; 
and,  .again,  we  too  often  hear  nations  given  jiraise 
or  blame  which    is  based   upon  an  indigestible 
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dish,  a  disagreeable  day,  a  good  gla^s  of  wine,  or 
joyous  camaradiric. 

To  characterize  the  Slav  is  doubly  difficult, 
because  he  has  managed  in  the  last  twenty  years 
to  start  many  conflicts,  and  therefore  has  made 
enemies,  who  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  him  un- 
complimentary characteristics.  The  Englishman 
has  disagreeable  notions  of  the  Slav  in  the  East, 
the  German  has  his  Polish  problem,  the  Austrian 
has  the  belligerent  Czech,  the  Italian  on  the 
Adriatic  has  the  assertive  Illyrian ;  the  Turk 
doesn't  c'-ink  very  highly  of  his  Slav  neighbours, 
the  Bulgarians  and  Montenegrins.  It  is  not  only 
hard  not  tc  be  prejudiced  against  the  Slav,  but  it 
is  hard  to  be  informed  about  him ;  fust,  because 
he  has  written  very  litUe  about  himself,  w  ith  a 
fev,-  notable  exceptions,  and,  secondly,  because 
there  are  so  many  Slavic  tribes  which  have 
remained  isolated  one  from  the  other,  have 
developed  upon  different  lines,  or  have  been 
influenced  by  the  stronger  race  to  which  they 
happened  to  be  neighbours,  so  that  many  char- 
acteristics which  we  ascribe  to  them  are  often 
the  borrowed  virtues,  or  more  frequently  the  sins, 
of  their  neighbours. 

The  Wends,  Poles,  and  Bohemians  show  in 
speech  and  life  influences  of  their  German  neigh- 
bours ;  the  Slovak  in  Hungary  has  a  strong 
Magyar  taint ;  the  Croatian,  Servian,  Bulgarian, 
and  the  Montenegrin  come  dangerously  near  the 
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Turk;  the  Dalmatian  on  the  Adriatic,  in  spite 
t)f  his  resistance  against  it,  shows  influences  of 
Venice,  not  only  in  the  magnificent  architecture 
of  his  churches,  but  also  in  language  and  charac- 
ter ;  while  the  Slovene  of  the  Alps  has  received 
much  good  from  his  brave  Tyrolese  neighbours 
whom  of  course  he  in  turn  has  influenced. 

The  only  Slavic  people  who  present  an  un- 
broken surface  for  observation  are  the  Russians, 
\vho,  undivided  by  high  mountains  or  other 
natural  difficulties,  have  blended  their  differences 
to  some  extent,  and  ha^e  become  a  vast  nation, 
with  a  common  language,  a  common  faith,  and 
certain  characteristics  which  have  become  the 
common  possession  of  all  the  people.  But  to 
generalize  even  about  the  Russian  is  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  at  least  two  well-defmed 
types,  divided  geographically,  and  differing  not 
only  in  outward  appearance,  but  in  nearly  every- 
thing about  which  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  write 
in  general  terms. 

The  Great  Russian,  who  occupies  the  largest 
part  of  his  native  land,  is  undoubtedly  of  mi.xed 
blood,  the  Finnish  extraction  manifesting  itself  in 
tiie  flattened  features  and  the  protruding  cheek- 
bones ;  while  his  enemies  say  that  you  need  not 
scratch  him  long  before  you  strike  the  Tartar. 
He  is  rather  roughly  made,  his  features  are  anv- 
thing  but  delicate,  the  nose  is  heavy  and  inclined 
to  be  pugnacious  (this  may  be  taken  as  the  gen- 
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eral  tendency  of  the  Slavic  nose),  his  eyes  are 
brown  or  pale  blue,  and  friendly,  and  the'  face  is 
suffused  by  a  health-betraying  glow.  The  colour 
of  the  hair  is  seldom  or  never  black,  and  shades 
all  the  way  from  a  light  brown  to  a  definite  red, 
and  from  that  to  a  rather  indetinite  blond. 

The  other  pronounced  type  is  that  of  the  Little 
Russian,  who  occupies  nearly  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  and  differs  from  his  more 
numerous  brothers  in  physique  and  habits  as  the 
southern  people  usually  difler  from  the  northern. 
The  Little  Russians  are,  generally  speaking, 
smaller,  the  face  more  delicately  chiselled,  com- 
plexion and  hair  darker,  their  women  vivacious 
and  handsome,  and  they  claim  to  be  of  purer 
Slavic  blood,  although  you  do  not  have  to  scratch 
them  at  all  to  find  the  Tartar. 

The  Slav  has  mo\-ed  from  the  Dnieper  as  far 
east  as  the  Ural,  and  has  moved  beyond  it  as  fast 
as  steam  could  carry  him.  He  has  entered  the 
heart  of  Europe,  is  at  the  doors  of  the  German 
capital,  and  has  almost  supplanted  the  native 
Austrian  in  Vienna.  In  the  Alps,  on  its  southern 
slopes,  he  has  built  hi-  huts  within  nature's 
citadels,  and  faces  Italy  on  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
Balkans  he  has  asserted  himself,  has  shaken  of! 
the  yoke  of  Islam,  and  is  destined  to  hv  the 
master  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  while  the  Karpathians, 
which,  like  a  crescent,  wind  about  Hungarv,  are 
the  stn)nghold  (jf  the  ('ver-increasing  Slav.  ' 
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In  a  larger  measure-  the  other  Slavic  tribes  on 
non-Russian  soil  ditier  one  from  another  ;  tlius, 
the  Dalmatian  is  the  giant  among  them,  and  he 
of  the  Boche  de  Cattaro  is  a  veritable  Slavic 
Apollo,  measuring,  on  an  average,  six  feet  three 
niches.  He  is  dark-sliinned,  and  graceful  in  his 
movements.  But  size  and  beauty  decrease  as 
one  travels  northward  through  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  into  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland. 

One  despairs  of  designating  as  a  race,  or  even 
as  a  nation,  a  people  which  differs  more  widely 
tiian  one  can  tell  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter  ; 
people  who  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  literature 
in  common,  and  whose  language,  although 
philologically  one,  varies  so  that  if  they  under- 
took to  build  a  tower  or  an  empire,  the  confusion 
of  the  Biblical  Babel  would  find  a  parallel  in 
modern  historv. 

And  yet  these  differing  f  "bes  or  nationalities 
have  some  things  in  common,  especially  in  the 
social  life  and  organism.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a 
temper  which  is  among  all  of  them  impassive, 
seldom  aroused  even  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
This  explains  the  ease  with  which  they  have  been 
conquered  by  other  races,  seldom  coming  to  in- 
dependence, only  the  nature  of  their  country  hav- 
ing compelled  the  Russians  to  make  a  Russia, 
which  they  were  a  long  time  in  making.  This 
also  explains  the  despotism  of  the  Czar,  the 
patience  with  which  it  has  been  borne,  and  the 
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lont,'-  strtitches  of  years  witlioiit  revtjlution  or  rcf- 
oiination.  But  now  his,  wrath  is  kindled  and  tiie 
ojjpression  of  years  has  aroused  Iiis  fury.  The 
Slav  is  nut  a  builder  of  empires,  because  he  is  ncjt 
a  citizen  but  a  subject — a  severe  master  or  a  sub- 
missive servant.  As  a  rule,  he  bears  oi)pression 
patiently,  shrinks  from  overcoming  obstacles,  is 
seldom  inquisitive  enous.;h  to  climb  over  the 
mountains  which  lock  in  his  native  village  to  see 
what  is  beyond  them,  never  cares  much  for  the 
sea  and  its  perils,  the  Russian's  desire  for  har- 
bours being  a  political  necessity  rather  than  a 
natural  want.  Even  a  democratic  institution, 
such  as  the  "mir"  in  Russia,  which  borders 
strongly  upon  communism,  and  is  by  some 
scholars  urged  as  an  indication  of  the  Slavs'  in- 
dependent spirit,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  their  lack  of 
that  spirit.  Any  one  who  has  been  at  a  meeting 
of  the  "  mir "  knows  that  the  one  or  the  few 
never  dissent ;  things  go  just  as  they  come,  and 
the  strong  rascal  (and  there  are  such  among  the 
Slavs)  rules  "mir"  or  "  bratstvo  "  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  no  one  says,  "  \<\\\  do  }e  so?" 

The  family  bears  among  the  Slavs  strong 
archaic  forms,  especially  among  those  of  the 
south,  where  the  bratstvo  (brotherhood)  is  still 
the  unit.  A  bratstvo  occupies,  according  to  its 
size,  one  or  more  villages  ;  and  church,  cemetery, 
meadows,  ;uk1  mills  are  held  in  common.  Be- 
sides these  peaceful  ptissessions,  they  have  every 
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ciuarrel    in   c(.mm..u,  and    t-vcrv  ineinluT  ..f  the 
l^ratstvo   I.   m..^t  ready  to  aven,t,re  tlie  honour  of 
Ins   people.     These  are  characteristics  visible  m 
their  colonies   in  America,      In  Montenegro,    the 
Herzegovina,  and  also  in  some  j)arts  of  Dalmatia, 
blood  vengeance    is    still    practiced,   and    it  not 
seldom  happens  that,  to  aveng.   one  life,  war  is 
uaged   until  tluie   i..  not  one  male  member  l(>lt 
\yho  can  carry  a  gun  ;  then  the  quarrels  are  con- 
turned  by  the  next  generation.     The  bratst\,.  is 
ruled   by  an   elder,  elected  by  all  its  male  mem- 
bers.     He  is  their  justice  of  the  peace,  the  pre- 
sidmg  officer  at  all  meetings,  and  in  case  of  war 
IS  the  captain  of  his  c(M:ipany.     The  members  of 
a  bratst.-o  consider  themselves   blood  relatives 
intermarriages    uere    formerlv    pn.hibited,    and 
even    now   are    not    common.     The   aristocratic 
spirit  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  mechanics,  es- 
pecially  blacksmiths,  are   expelled    from   it  and 
share  none  of  its   privileges  or  responsibilities. 
The  elder  of  the  bratstvo,  or  household,  is  an  em- 
bryo Czar,  and  the  honours  shown  to  him  bv  all 
Its    members    exj^ress   the    reverence   which   the 
blav   always    sh.jws  to  those  in  authority.     He 
can  withhold  permission  for  smoking,  dancing, 
or  playing  ;  no  one  touches  the  food  until  he  has 
tasted  it,  no  (jiie  is  seated  in  his  presence  until  he 
has  permitted   it  ;   he   is  the  one  member  of  the 
household  who   ha>   an    individual  spoon,  which 
may  not   be   used   in  the  cooking ;  and  yet  from 
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experience  I  know  tlial  he  may  sometimes  play 
the  Czar  too  much,  and  that  there  is  tempt-r 
enough  left  in  thf  liousi-hold,  if  not  in  the  men  at 
least  in  the  women,  to  mal<e  it  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable for  him,  and  to  remind  him  of  his 
plebeian  origin  and  his  democratic  relati\(  s. 

i"hc  further    north   one   travels,   the   more  the 
bratstvo    decreases,    although    the    large   com- 
mimal    households    do    not    entirely    disai)pear 
even  i      Russia.      Everywhere  the  bond  of  rela- 
tionship is  very  strong,  and   to  become  tlii'  god- 
father of  a  child  unites  oni'  to  its  familv  for  ucal 
or    woe.     There    V:    one    relationshi])    common 
among  the  southern  Slavs  which  exceeds  that  c.f 
the  closest  tie  of  blood  ;  it  is  \\y.\i<.)\  prohiatintlsvo, 
or  prosvitrimtstvo,  a   brolhcriiood   or  sistc-rhood, 
or    close    friendship,    between   two   mcr.    or   two 
women,  or  even   l)etween  a   man  and  a  woman, 
whicli  among  orthodox  Slavs  is  still  solemnized 
with  the  sacraments  of  the  church.     Of  course 
this  solemn   service    is   fnilowed   bv  a    fe;ist,  and 
♦he  following  toast  shows  the  .sjiirit  of  that  oc- 
casion : 

With  whom  drink  I  to-day  ? 

With  thee,  honoured  brother,  with  thcc  drir.k  1  tu(i.iy 

In  God's  name. 

TliL  Virgin  bless  thine  earthly  store  ; 

Increase  thine  horour  more  and  more; 

Be  near  thy  friend  with  helpful  deed. 

But  never  thou  his  help  to  need. 
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God  f^r.int  ihec  much  cf  turtlily  bliss, 
And  may  tlie  saints  tiiy  forcliead  kiss. 
May  wine  for  friends  abundant  Hon, 
And  children  in  thy  household  j^row. 
May  God  unite  our  house  and  land, 
As  we  thus  grasp  each  other's  hand. 

Admirable  as  i>  tlie  lamily  tic  which  binds  the 
Slav,  abhorrent  e\ en  to  the  stroni^a'st  "  Sla\o- 
phile  "  is  the  position  occui)ie(l  by  woman  in  the 
family  and  in  thi-  social  life  amon.t,^  Southern  and 
l-.astcrn  Sla\s.  To  escape  the  charge  of  jireju- 
i-lnx',  I  shall  quote  a  few  pnncrbs  current  among 
the  Southern  Slavs— a  few  (jut  of  many  hun- 
dreds : 

The  man  is  the  head,  tlie  woman  is  grass. 

One  man  is  worth  more  than  ten  women. 

A  mm  of  •,trau-  is  worth  more  than  a  woman  of  gold. 

Let  the  dog  bark,  but  let  the  woman  keep  silent. 

He  who  does  not  beat  his  wife  is  no  man. 

"  What  shall  I  get  when  I  marry  ?  "  asks  a  boy  of  his 
father.  "For  your  wife  a  stick,  for  your  children  a 
switch." 

Twice  in  his  life  is  a  man  hapjiy:  once  when  he  mar- 
ries, and  once  when  he  Iniries  his  wife. 

And  the  woman  sings  in  the  Russian  folk-song, 
which  I  have  freely  translated. 

Love  me  true,  and  love  mc  quick, 
Pull  my  hair,  and  use  the  stick. 

Although  there  are  love-songs -.f  another  kind, 
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ill  wliicli  woman  is  praibed  for  her  charm.,  slie 
bec(jnuj>  virtually  a  slave  as  soon  as  she  marries, 
and  llu'  little  poetry  of  the  folk-sonj^-  does  not 
accomjjany  her  e\en  to  the  marriage  altar.  She 
is  valued  only  for  the  work  she  can  do  in  a  house- 
hold and  for  the  children  she  can  hear;  and 
should  this  latter  blessing  bo  denied  her,  lu  r  lot 
becomes  doubly  pitiable,  and  she  sometimes 
seeks  release  by  suicide,  after  which  the  proverb 
says  of  her,  "  It  is  bv'tter  '  ms  ;  a  barren  woman 
is  of  no  Use  in  the  world.  '  In  ." 'ontenegro  the 
proverb  says,  "  My  wift'  is  my  mule,"  and  she  is 
treated  accordingly  ;  and  to  see  her  bent  lonble 
beneath  her  load  of  wood,  flour,  or  oil,  v.  hile  her 
liege  lord  walks  erect  by  her  side,  with  his  arsenal 
of  weapons  in  his  ginlle,  is  to  see  the  proxcrb  in 
action.  Vet  here,  where  woman's  lot  \>  the 
worst,  woman's  virtue  is  regarded  most  highly, 
the  j)enalty  for  adultery  being  swift  dealii,  and 
the  social  vice  almost  unknown. 

It  would,  of  coinse,  l)e  unjust  to  charge  every 
Slav  w  ith  beating  his  wife,  Ijut,  unfortunately,  it  is 
the  ruh  nither  than  tlie  exception  among  the  j)eas- 
ants  ;  and  the  lot  of  the  Slavic  woman  grows 
better  only  as  the  .Slav  is  furtln  r  troip  I'.astcin 
liarbarism  and  nearer  to  Western  ci\  ilization. 
Yet  she  is  wooed  with  the  same  ardom  as  is  her 
more  favoured  sister,  and  perhajis  she  is  loved 
just  as  much  by  her  husband,  only  he  has  a 
strange  way  of  showing  his  affection.     That  the 
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Slavic  woman  possesses  the  qualities  to  make  of 
herself  a  "  new  woman "  can  be  plainly  seen 
among  the  women  of  the  higher  class  in  Russia, 
where  there  is  a  second  ])ara(lise  for  wnnien; 
America,  by  common  consent,  being  the  hrst. 

Among  all  the  Slavs  music  is  much  loved,  and 
the  helcis  in   the  busiest   harvest-time  are  melo- 
dious from   song.     The   C/i-ch's   love   for   music 
has  become  proverbial,  although   the  pro\-eri)  is 
not  complimentary  to  him  and  was  invented  by 
his  enemies.      It   is  said  that  when  a  Czech  ben- 
is  born,  the   nurse  holds  uj)  to  him  a  peimy  and 
a  violin;  if  he  seizes   the   pemn  ,   he  will    be  a 
thief  ;   if  the  violin,  he  will   be  a  musician,      it  is 
true  that  eveiy  Czech  village  has  its  band,  which 
often  wanders  all  over  Europe,  making  melody 
as  it   goes;  and,    in    nine  cases   out   of  tvn,   the 
"  Leetle  Sheinian  pand  "  ui)on  uliirli  th(-  Amer- 
ican  bestows  his  pennit's  and  his  jokes  does  not 
come  from  C.ermany  at  all,  but  from  some  vill;ige 
in     Hoinniia.      Michanical    musical    instrum<'nts 
ha\c    |. laved    havoc    with    the    iiali\i-   genius   of 
the.se   people.     Slavic   musir   has  a   melancholy 
strain,  and  this  is  es|)ecially  true   of  the  music  ()f 
the  Southern  Slav,  whose  simple  musical  instru- 
meiUs,  the  "  swirala  "  and   the  "  gusla,"  are  not 
capable  of   giving  one  joyous   note,   r\cn   at   ;i 
wedding.     Thev  may  be  truly   called   Jeremiac 
instruments.     With  love  of  music  goes  the  love 
of  dancing,  and  the  Czechs  and   Poles  invent 
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new  dan.iX's  for  ex-cry  ocaibion,  while  the  South- 
ern Slavs  clin>4^  to  their  monotonous  national 
"  i<oIo,"  which  is  a  reckless  sort  of  kiekiuL^  exer- 
cise, accomijanied  by  the  aforesaid  instruments, 
while  some  old  nunstrel  sint,^s  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  past. 

Cities  amonq-  the  Slavs  arL  rare  :  the  people 
usually  live  in  villajres,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
common  characteristics.  It  seemed  strang-e  to 
find  that  I  could  walk  throuj^di  a  Russian  villa^a' 
near  Moscow,  and  yet  could  easilv  think  myself 
amoiii,'^  tht  -aks,  thousands  of  miles  awav,  or 

even  amoi  .1.,  mori' picturesque  Dalmatians  on 
the  Adriatic.  Tne  villat^es  all  look  alike.  There 
is  always  one  street,  and  just  one,  in  the  villaj,^- 
one  wood  or  mud  house  leans  aj:rainst  the  other, 
one  thatched  root  overlaps  iIk  othei,  and  there  is 
never  more  than  one  lirt-  at  a  time  in  a  \  illat^^e 
like  this  ;  for  generally  the  whole  business  burns 
down  at  once.  Ww  barns,  called  "  stodoly,"  are 
generally  built  t()L:eilier,  a  short  distance  from 
the  villat^'e.  The  church  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  villaj^e,  and  near  by  is  a  mud-puc'dle,  where 
geese,  pigs,  and  babies  take  their  daily  swim. 
I'm  mio  some  coruenient  place  a  pimi|i,  tie  some 
ox-teams  to  it,  place  in  the  foreground  clouds  of 
dust  or  a  sea  of  mud,  anri  you  ha\-e  a  fair  pi(  tare 
of  Slavic  villages. 

Of  course  they  difler  in  degrees  of  ugliness,  the 
Russian  village  taking  the  first  prize  fo:  unadul- 
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teratcd  h<"neliness,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  beauty, 
not  even  a  primitive  attempt  at  decoration,  any- 
where. Amony  the  Shjvaks  in  Hungary,  and 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  there  is  an 
attempt  at  art.  Crudely  painted  hoiKes  are  tiie 
rule,  and  somewhere  about  the-m  there  will  be  an 
indication  of  decoration,  but  it  requires  a  vi\  id 
imagination  to  find  out  just  what  it  is,  the  art 
spirit  being  strong  but  undeveloped. 

Little  flower-gardens  near  or  around  the  houses 
are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Russia,  but  are  com- 
mon among  the  Czechs  and  other  Western  Slavs. 
The  interior  of  the  houses  ditk^s  among  them  as 
to  size  and  arrangement.  Thi:  Russian  house 
has  two  rtxnns,  separated  by  the  main  entrance. 
One  is  called  the  cold  room  and  the  other  the 
hot  room.  The  hot,  or  winter  room  has  as  its 
chief  possession  a  brick  bake.  cook,  and  heating 
stove  or  oven,  the  top  of  which  is  the  bedstead 
in  the  winter-time;  atuJ  a  very  comfortable  place 
It  is.  The  cleanliness  in  these  Slavic  homes  is 
also  of  varied  degrees,  and  is  often  consijicuons 
lay  its  absence.  Uirt,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  oft(  n 
in  evidence,  and  certain  insects  which  would 
annoy  us  dreadfully  exist  in  these  rooms  in  un- 
accountable mmibers,  but  are  treated  with  silent 
contempt,  which  docs  no'  t.-iid  to  their  diminu- 
tion. 

The  Slavic  tribes  differ  in  their  costumes,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  have  retained  the  sheepskin 
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coat,  which  they  wear  summer  rind  winter.  The 
wool  is  turned  iosi(l-.  The  skin  is  often  coloured 
red,  and  the  leps  of  the  sheep  hung  over  the 
shoulders.  Both  nun  and  women  wear  this 
coat;  but,  of  course,  the  woman's  coat  is  dec- 
orated in  fantastic  ways  and  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  rest  of  the  man's  attire  consists  of 
linen  trousers  and  shirt,  home-made  from  the 
tough  f^bre  to  tiie  coarse  stitching.  A  cap  is  also 
worn,  and  in  Russia  is  generally  of  fur.  There 
are  numberless  varieties  of  this  dress,  but  in  each 
village  all  dress  alike,  difiering  onlv  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  material  used. 

"Hdu  rl<,  th(  women  dress?"  Can  a  man 
over  descriijc  a  woman's  dress?  And  can  any 
mortal  descriiie  -he  Slavic  woman's  dress,  when 
in  nearly  e\.iy  village  they  have  a  peculiar 
style  ?  And,  oli  i  w  h.it  styles  !  Colour  in  every- 
thing; red,  yellow,  silver,  and  gold,  laces  and 
emf)roidcries  and  what-n.n.  costing  sometimes 
nearl\-  two  hundred  dollars.  But,  of  course  they 
do  not  get  a  new  dress  every  year,  just  one  in  a 
lifetime,  or,  if  ili,.\-  are  really  good,  maybe  two. 
The  costliness  of  .he  woman's  dress  is  the  cause 
of  much  sufTering,  for,  although  the  styles  do  not 
change,  vanity  is  a  shrewd  mistress,  and  wiii  put 
.1  half-inrli  broader  lace  upon  a  woman's  cap, 
thus  setting  all  the  feminine  hearts  on  fire  from 
tiny  :  and  the  next  market  day  the  broader  lace 
will  be  shading  every  woman's  eyes,  although 
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perhaps  a  feather-bcil  liarl  to  he  pawned,  nr  next 
w  inter's  pig  had  to  wander  to  the  butcher's  ere 
it-,  lime  had  come. 

Antony  the  Slovaks,  with  whom  woman's  g-arb 
is  most  costly  and  most  picturesque,  there  is  a 
great  desire  to  lay  it  aside  and  adopt  the  more 
fashionable  dress  of  society;  for  the  peasant's 
costume  compels  one  to  be  addressed  as  an 
inferior—//  (thouj— and  putting  on  the  modern 
garl)  ijuts  one,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
upon  a  higher  social  level,  and  o/iju' {you)  is  the 
pronoun  used. 

The  Sla\ic  peasant  lives  simply  enough  at 
home.  His  food  consists  largely  of  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  meat  on  the  table  is  the  sign  of  a  holi- 
dav,  a  wedding,  or  ot  a  fortiniate  excursion  inton 
neighbour'schicken-coop  or  pig-sty.  Am.  .ng ,  me 
large  trilie  they  have  only  one  meal  a  dav,  usuall\- 
at  noon.  It  is  cooked  in  the  morning  and  kept 
warm  under  the  ashes  or  under  the  feather-bed 
uiUil  it  is  time  to  eat  it. 

The  main  staples  of  diet  among  all  are, 
potatoes,  black,  sour  rye  bread,  cabbat^e  for 
soups  and  cakes;  /vrvr/m,  or  gruel :  and,  finally 
l>ars/i/s/i,  a  concoction  made  of  red  b.cis,  and  not 
half  so  bad  as  ii  looks. 

The  Czech  has  a  reputation  as  an  epicure,  and 
the  Mohemian  eirl  is  generally  an  excellent  cook, 
HI  .uMiiioii  to  her  other  good  cjualities.  To 
mention    Sla\ie    cookinLi    and    leave    out    garlic 
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would  be  "  Hamlet  with  tlie  Frincv  h^tt  i)ut,"  and 
I  ffel  sure  that  travellers  in  Slavic  countries  will 
readily  testify  to  the  excessive  presence  of  this  fra- 
grant bulb,  although  they  may  never  have  seen  it. 
The   literature   of   the   Slav   is   abundant,  and 
some  of  it  is  no  doubt  great.     That  of  Bohemia 
is  the  oldest,  that  of  Poland  the  most  iniished, 
and   that   of   Russia   in   modern  times  the  most 
abundant.     The  folklorist  has  here  much  \irgin 
territory  in  which  to  gather  material,  l)ut  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  is  worth  gathering  and  pre- 
serving.    Both  folk-lore  and  literature  are  strongly 
realistic,  being  a  reflection  of  the  Slavic  character, 
and  not  a  protest  or  reaciion,  as  with  the  Ciermanic 
people.     The  Slav  spea  cs  and  sings  about  plain 
things  plainly,  but  naturally,  a.nd  not  ofTensi\eIy 
when   one   understands   the  source  of  his  song. 
It  never  makes  sin  attractive,  and  consequently 
is  wholesome.     The  lyric  love-song  is  made  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  travels  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  is  simple  and  beautiful  in  the  original  ;  thus 
the  Czech  sings : 

If  I  sec  thee,  kneeling,  praying 

In  the  church,  my  dc.ir, 
I  am  tar  from  '  ^d  and  heaven, 

But  to  'hee  am  near  ; 
If  I'd  love  my  God  in  heaven 

As  I  now  love  thee, 
I  would  saint  or  "ery  angel 

In  His  presence  be. 
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The  Slovak  s'm^s  thus  of  love  : 

Whence  gctteth  everybody 

Love  in  his  very  breast  ? 
It  grows  not  on  the  bushes, 

It's  hatched  not  in  the  nest ; 
And  were  this  love  abiding 

On  rocks  as  heaven  high, 
We'd  send  our  hearts  to  find  it, 

\'es,  even  if  we  die. 

More  poetically,  the  Croatian  sings : 

Oil,  what  is  love?  a  zephyr  mild, 

As  gentle  as  a  new-born  child, 

To  kiss  each  blossoming  flower. 

Oh.  what  is  love?  a  wild  storm-cloud, 

A  roaring,  maddening  tempest  loud, 

A  weeping,  drenching  shower. 

Oh,  what  is  love?  a  scattered  gloom, 

A  thousand  glorious  flowers  in  bloom, 

A  glowing,  burning  fireball, 

A  giant  held  by  chains  in  thrall, 

.■\  joyfi'l,  chiming  wedding  bell, 

.•\  dreadful  cha.sin,  a  burning  hell. 

Oh,  may  thy  love,  thou  dearest  child. 

Like  spring  winds  be,  so  sweet,  so  mild  ! 

Oh,  reaih  to  me  thine  angel  hand, 

And  lead  me  to  that  heavenly  land  ! 

One  of  the  markrd  rharacteristies  of  the  Slav 
is  his  deep  reli^nous  feelinj,^  if  you  wander 
through  Moscow,  you  will  see  at  every  step  evi- 
dences of  this  in  the  many  churches,  chapels,  and 
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wayside  icons  before  which  the  faithful  cross  them- 
selves or  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust.  E\ crvwhere 
the  Russian  manifests  his  deep  alle^Mance  to  the 
Ciiurch,  and  every  action  of  his  life  is  in  some 
way  influenced  by  its  teaching.  He  obeys  im- 
plicitly all  its  rules,  especially  in  regard  t"  the 
many  fast  or  feast  days.  He  venerates  the 
churches  and  cloisters,  has  implicit  faith  in  the 
intercession  of  the  saints,  and  every  jear  out  of 
every  village  go  forth  pious  pilgrims  over  barren 
wastes  and  through  dense  forests  to  some  sacred 
tomb  in  some  faraway  cloister.  The  height  of 
ambition  of  every  pious  mujik  is  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  a  whole  lifetime  is 
spent  in  self-denying  struggle  to  accumulate 
money  enough  for  that  i)urp()se. 

Common  to  all  the  Slavs  is  the  tendency  to 
superstition  ;  remnants  of  the  old  heathenism  re- 
main everywhere,  startling  one  by  stories  and 
usages  which  during  centuries  of  winters'  tiights 
have  gn-iwn  to  grotesque  proportions  in  the  dark, 
uncomfortable  izlias  of  the  peasants,  and  have 
curiously  blended  with  their  Christian  faith,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  The  Slav  is  usually  charitable  to  the 
poor,  although  not  always  generous  to  the  weak, 
and  he  cannot  be  praised  for  excessive  hospitality. 
He  is  too  often  clannish,  is  apt  to  be  jealous,  and 
consequently  not  always  faithful  or  honest.  The 
Polish    and    Russian    peasants   are   proviTbiallv 
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thievi.sii,  aiid  oiu-  oi  tluir  most  gentle  critics  says 
that  tile  only  thincrs  wliich  they  will  not  carry 
away  are  hot  injn  and  millstones,  characteristics 
winch  they  lose  com])letely  under  better  economic 
conditions. 

The  Slav  is  humanity  still  in  the  rough,  and  to 
that  fact  are  due  his  faults,  his  virtues,  his  weak- 
ness, and  also  his  strength. 
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THE  SI.A\IC  IWASION 

The  Slovak  and  tlic  Polf,  ,,r  the  "  Hunkies  "  as 
thiy  are  often  contemptuously  called,  are  -Aimmg 
the  most  industrious  and  patient  people  who  come 
to  our  shores.     I    know  this  because  time  after 
time  I   hase  fallowed  them  from  their  native  vil- 
lages, across  the  sea  and   into  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  steel  mills,  coke  ovens  and 
hme  stone  quarries  along  the  lakes,  to  which  they 
were  called  because  their  virtues  as  labourers  were 
known.     Kven  on  board  ship  they  are  die  most 
patient   passengers,  for  hardsiiips  are  not  new  to 
them,  and   the  bill  of  fare,  meagre  though  it  is, 
v'  .niains  not  a  few  lu.\ uries  to  w       'i  their  palates 
are  strangers;   if  it  were  not  for  the  seasickness, 
they  would  consider  their  ocean  trip  as  much  of 
a  plea.sure  as  do  those  of  us  who  cross  the  sea  for 
a   wedding  trip  or  a  vacation.     I  ha\e  crossed 
the  ocean  with  them  ten  times  at  least,  and  have 
never  heard  a  word  of  complaint,  although  their 
more   refined   travelling  companions  say  much 
about  their  untidiness,  rud(>ness,  and  other  marks 
of  semi-civilization.      I  have  never  seen  one  of 
them   read  a  newspaper  ;  only  one  man  do  I  re- 
member who  read  a  book,  and  that  was  a  prayer- 
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book  of    thv    Greek  Church.     They  leave  their 
picturesciue  garb  at  home,  and  lie  o.i  the  deck  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  in  all  kinds  of  dress  and  un- 
dress, ttu;  women  being  ba'-efooted  even  in  win- 
ter.    In  conversation  v.ith  the  mci:  1  can  nexer 
go  beyond  the  facts  that  they  are  going  to  work, 
earn   money,  pay  ofl  a   mortgage  on  a  piece  of 
land  at  home,  or  save  enough  money  to  send  for 
Katchka   or  Anka  to  be  their  wedded  wife.     If 
the  Slovak  feels  any   great   eniijtions   when   he 
reaches  New  York,  he  never  expresses  them  ;  he 
is  usually  dumb  from  wonder  and  half  frightened, 
as  he  faces  this  new  and  busy  world  in  wiiich  he 
will  be  but  an  ;itom  or  just  so  much  horse-power. 
In  spite  of  the  contract  labour  law,  he  is  billed  to 
an  agent  in  New  York  or  taken  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  new  life  begins  and  too  often  ends  in 
a  coal-mine. 

The  home  which  he  will  make  f.ir  himself  is 
one  uf  many,  and  nil  alike  are  painted  green  or 
red,— shells  of  buildings  into  which  crowd  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  people  who  are  taken  care  of 
by  one  woman  whose  husl)an(l  may  be  the  fore- 
man of  a  gang  and  the  chief  beneficiar>'  of  its 
labour. 

In  the  town  of  Verbocz,  in  Hungary,  I  recently 
met  a  man  who  had  returned  from  America  with 
$2,000  in  his  pocket,  and  whose  career  here  is 
typical  of  a  large  numljer.  He  came  to  America 
fifteen  years  ago  and  worked  in  a  mine  in  Penn- 
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syl'.aiiia  near   Piusbui>;.     Ik-   had   stayed  long 
enough  to  learn   English,  to   be  able  to  receive 
^nd   give   orders  and   have  them  carried  out,  so 
he   became  a   foreman.      His  wife  and   children 
then   came,  and   mu\ed  into  one  of  the  houses 
previously  described,  bringing  with  them  twenty 
men.    l)narders.     Through    much    industry    and 
frugality  they  saved  these  $2,000  and  now  in  their 
old  age  they  had  returned  to  spend  that  money 
at  their  pleasure.     The  wife  has  pcrmanenth-  put 
of!   the    peasant   garb  and    has   retained  in  h.er 
vocabulary  such   bits  of  English  as  "  come  on  " 
"go  on  "  and  "  how  much."  which  she  displays 
on    every  occasion.      The  children  are  still  in 
America,  one  of  the  sons  being  in  the  saloon 
business,  ai.d  on  the  road  to  greater  wealth  than 
that  w  hich  his  father  accumulated. 

Their  competitors  in  the  field  of  labour  accuse 
ihem  of  hithiness.  yet,  after  having  walked 
through  hundreds  of  these  shanties,  \  can  say 
that  the  report  of  untidiness  among  them  is  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  the  majority  of  homes  are  cleaner 
than  their  crowded  condition  would  warrant, 
while  there  are  not  a  few  in  which  the  floors  are 
scrubbed  daily,  atid  fairly  shine  from  cleanliness. 
Just  as  uncomplainingly  as  into  the  life  on  board 
ship,  the  Slovak  fits  into  the  new  work,  whate\  er 
It  may  be.  and  no  animal  ever  took  its  burden 
more  patiently  than  he  does  his.  as  he  fares  ,m- 
fluichingly  the  hot  blasts  of  a  furnace  or  the  dark 
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depths  ui  mines.  He  can  be  worked  only  in 
gangs  directed  by  one  of  his  numbei  wiio'lia.s 
gathered  a  few  crumbs  ot  linglish,  and  who 
seasons  them  freely  by  those  words  which  are 
usually  printed  in  dashes.  Such  a  thing  as  re- 
bellion he  d(jes  not  know,  as  his  whole  past 
history  testifies ;  in  our  strikes  he  is  a  very 
convenient  scapegoat  and  not  seldom  a  sheep, 
led  to  deeds  whose  consequences  he  has  not 
measured.  In  nearly  every  case  of  violence 
which  I  could  trace  and  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  he  was  inflamed  by  drink  which  interested 
persons  had  given  him. 

hi'  is  considered  by  the  tradesmen  of  his  town 
I  to    be    thiir    most    honest  customer,   and   one 

merchant  who  has  dealt  with  the  Slovaks  for 
twelve  years,  who  has  carried  them  from  pay-day 
to  {)ay-day,  and  through  strikes  and  lay-offs,  told 
me  that  he  had  not  lost  one  cent  through  them, 
while  his  losses  from  the  other  miners  were  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  per  cent.;  and.  with  but 
slight  variations,  this  is  the  testimony  of  all  the 
merchants. 

In  no  small  measure  this  i>  dur  to  their  fear  of 
law,  for  in  Hungary  every  debt  is  collectible,  a:id 
not  even  the  homestead  is  exempt  from  the  ex- 
ecutio!..x  There  is  also  no  petty  thieving  in 
communities  where  thf-y  have  lived  for  twenty 
yeprs,  and  they  have  never  been  accused  or  even 
Fjspected  of  theft.     As  one  common  accusadon 
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against  tlum  is  thai  tiicy  spend  vnv  little  in  this 
country  and  send  most  oi  their  earnings  abrt)ad, 
I  examined  this  matter  very  careiully,  interview- 
ing every  merch.mt  and  every  class  of  merchants, 
the  postmasters,  and  even  the  saloon-keepers,  and 
they  all  agree  that  these  people  are  fairly  good 
customers. 

In  visiting  their  homes  I   found  that  usually 
they  are  not  lavish  as  to  house-furnishings  ;  the 
front   room,   which   in  thi'   American  household 
would  answer  for  the  parlour,  is  liiled  by  the  trunks 
of  tlK^  boarders,  and  in  a  few  cases  has  that  be- 
giiming  of   American    civilization,  the  rocking- 
chair.     A  stand  with  a  white  cloth  cover  holding 
a  few  knickknacks  is  a  rarity,  but  exists  in  aljout 
five  per  cent,  of  tlie  houses  1  have  visited  ;  car- 
pets  I  have  seen  only  twice,  but  the  lace-curtain 
fashion  has  iu)t  a  few  imitators.      Upon  his  bed 
the  Slmak  lavishes  a  great  deal  of  monev,  mak- 
ing it  his  costliest  piece  of  hirnitmc,  while  l,is  im- 
ported  feather-beds   keep   out   eutire:y  the  more 
sanitary   mattress  and    l)lankets.     He  does   not 
stint  himself  in   his  food,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed,  for    he    eats  a  good  deal,  although  his 
steak,  being  cut  from  the  should,  i,  is  cheap,  and 
is     always    called     "  Polak    steak."       Hi     (  ats 
quantities  of  beans,  cabbage,  and  potatois,  and 
about  eight  dollars  a  month  covers  the  board  bill 
of  an  adult.     He  drinks   too  much,   but   drinks 
economically,  preferring  a  barrel  of  beer  foi  the 
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crowd  to  tlie  more  expensive  glass,  and  he  car- 
ries a  bottle  in  his  hip  pocket  as  invariably  as  the 
cowboy  is  supposed  to  carry  a  ])i>tol.  instead  of 
whiskey  he  sometimes  takes  alcohol  ind  water, 
which  may,  after  all,  be  the  same  rose  i)y  another 
name.  In  buying-  clothing  I  am  told  that  he 
buys  the  best  which  is  fitted  for  his  work  and 
for  his  station,  ;ind  to  see  him  after  working 
hours,  cleanly  washed  and  dressed  in  American 
fashion  from  the  boots  up  to  the  choking  col- 
lar, one  would  not  suspect  him  of  miserliness. 
He  does  save  money,  for  out  of  an  average  earn- 
ing of  forty  dollars  a  month  lie  will  send  at  least 
fifteen  dollars  to  Hungary,  and  on  pay-day  the 
money-order  window  in  the  little  post-office  is 
crowded  by  these  industrious  toilers  who  have 
not  forgotten  wife,  children,  old  parents,  and  old 
debts. 

Many  of  them  elaitn  that  they  would  buy 
houses  in  this  coi  ,ry  if  tliev  wer;>  assured  of 
steady  work,  and  in  many  places  tjicv  plead  that 
they  cannot  buy  property  because  the  company 
owns  all  the  real  estate  and  prefers  to  nnt  all  the 
houses  falsely  called  homes. 

Unfortunately  they  have  imported  into  this 
country  th(  ir  racial  prejudices  which  are  keenest 
towards  their  closest  kin,  and  each  mining  camp 
becomes  the  f)attle-ground  on  which  ancient 
wrongs  are  made  new  issues  by  repeated  quarrels 
and    fights    which    become     bloody    at    times, 
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althuugh  premeditated  murder  is  rather  infre- 
quent. In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  .e  unfor- 
tunate divisions  are  intermingled  by  religious 
dilTerences,  although  the  Slovak  and  the  Pole  do 
not  speak  well  of  one  another  even  if  thev  belong 
to  the  same  church.  The  Pole  regards  himself 
as  the  especial  gujirdian  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  whilf  a  majority  of  the  Slovaks  are 
of  the  same  Churc  h,  I'rotestantism  has  made  some 
inroads  and  the  Greek  Church  claims  many  loyal 
adherents.  Many  of  the  Cathttlics  belong  to  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  whicli  is  thai  portion  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Austria  whitii  united  with 
Rome  after  the  division  of  Poland,  and  which 
was  permitted  to  use  its  own  Slavonic  ritual  and 
retain  its  married  clergy.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  Church  entered  this  union  so  that  nearly 
every  large  Slovak  community  has  a  number  of 
Russian  Greeks,  who  look  upon  the  Roman 
Greeks  with  a  great  deal  of  scorn.  In  Marble- 
head,  on  Lake  Erie,  where  these  Slovaks  are  en- 
gaged in  the  limestone  quarries,  this  division  was 
discovered  after  all  the  (ireeks  had  built  one 
church,  that  of  the  Roman  Greeks.  A  few  of  the 
wiser  ones  who  arrived  in  this  country  later  were 
dreadfully  shocked  uIkii  tht'V  saw  this,  and  in 
Peter  Shigalinsky's  saltion  i)lans  were  made  to 
gain  possession  of  the  church  for  the  only  true 
Greeks,  the  Russian  ;  many  pitched  liattles  were 
fought,  a  long  and  fruitless  litigation  followed, 
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and  finally  Peter  Shigalinsky  built  next  to  his 
sak)un  a  new  church,  whose  orthodoxy  is  empha- 
sized by  one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of  the  cross 
sla:iting  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  that  of  '!ie 
Roman  Greek  church,  in  which  of  course  there 
can  be  no  salvation. 

Where  they  have  no  church  of  their  own  they 
arc  usually  found  worshipping-  with  the  Eng- 
lish or  Germans,  if  they  ;ir('  Romanists,  but  in 
many  cases  the  priests  told  me  that  they  are  not 
wanted  and  must  keep  to  one  corner  of  the 
building.  There  are  not  priests  enough  to  shep- 
heril  ihcm,  and  those  they  have  are  in  many 
cases  unhtted  for  the  task.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  Lutheran  pastors  are  no  better,  and  count  for 
little  or  nothing  in  making  these  people  Chris- 
tians and  citizens.  They  are  naturally  suspicious 
of  strangers,  but  grateful  for  every  kindness,  and 
once  a  door  is  opened  to  their  hearts  it  is  never 
closed  again.  Unfortunately,  their  s[)eech  shuts 
them  out  from  the  toucii  with  American  people 
of  tile  same  community,  l)ut  there  are  avenues  of 
approach  in  which  only  one  language  is  spoken — 
file  language  of  love  and  kindness;  one  noble 
American  woman  whom  I  know  ministers  to 
them  by  nursing  them  and  suggesting  simple 
remedies  win  n  tiiey  are  ill,  and  has  thus  become 
no  small  factor  in  their  sot  ial  and  religious  re- 
demption. 

Of  literature  little  or  nothing  enters  the  mining 
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villages,  although  among  the  I'oleb  the  hunger 
for  it  grows  and  many  papers  and  magazines  are 
coming   into    existence.     The    Slovak    lives   an 
isolated    lile,  sublimely    ignorant  of    '•     ars  and 
rumours  of  wars  "  ;  his  breakfast  is  not  spoiled  by 
the   glaring  head-lines  of  the    daily   pai^er,   nor 
does  the  magazine  or  novel  press  uihmi  him  the 
problems    of    human    society.     He    knows    his 
canij),  Ihn  miiu',  his  shop,  and  though  he  lives  in 
America    and    in    the   most  busy  States    in    tlu' 
Union,  his  world  now  is  not  much  bigger  than  it 
was  when  its  horizon  touched  his  village  pastures. 
As  yet  he  is  not  a  factor  politically,  though  the 
political   "boss"   Inuls   him  the  best  kind  uf  mn- 
terial,  for  he  is  bought  and  sold  without  knowing 
it,  and  \otes  fe)r  he  knows  not  whom.     At  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  it  was  told  me  that  he  is  sold  first  to 
the  Democrats  and  then  to  the  Repui)licanL,,  and 
afterwards  is  naive  enough  to  come  back  to  the 
Democrats  and  tell  of  his  bargain,  willing  to  be 
bought    back     into    his    political     family.     Like 
almost  all    toreigners,  he   is  a  Democrat  by  in- 
stinct   or    by    association,    one  scarcely   knows 
which,  although  he  is  usually  anything  that  a 
drink    of    liquor    makes    liim.     I  asked  one  his 
political  faith.  "  Are  you  a  Democrat?"    "  No,  me 
Catholic— Gn.k.    not    Russian,"   was  the  n  jdy, 
"  What  are  your  polities?  "     I  asked  a  number. 
"Slovak,"     was    the    invariabN^    answer.      Not 
twenty  per  cent,  of  those  I  interviewed  knew  the 
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nami'  (if  our  I'residcnt,  iiol  two  per  cent,  the 
nanu-  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they 
were  residing  Tlie  Slovai<  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  citizen,  and  the  limited 
franchise  in  Hungary  is  exercised  for  him  by 
those  shrewder  than  himself;  he  is  just  force  and 
muscle,  with  all  the  roots  of  his  heart  in  the  little 
villaife  across  the  sea,  and  with  his  brain  wher- 
ever the  stronger  brain  leads  him. 

At  a  recent  election  in  Hungary,  a  district 
where  the  Slovaks  were  in  a  large  majorit\-, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  defeated  by  the  Magyar 
element  which  knew  how  to  manage  them  ;  so 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  had  just  enough 
political  training  to  fit  them  into  the  political  life 
of  the  average  American  communitv. 

Although  the  Slovak  is  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
citizen,  on  feast  day  he  does  not  consid(?r  his  re- 
ligious nature  suKiciently  stirred  without  a  fight, 
which  is  usually  a  crude,  bungling  afifair,  devoid 
of  the  science  which  accompanies  suc-h  an  episode 
among  the  Irish,  and  also  without  the  deadly  re- 
sults of  an  Italian  fracas. 

On  the  wedding  dav  of  Yanko  and  Katshka, 
the  silence  of  the  camp  is  broken  by  the  sound 
of  a  screeching  violin,  followed  by  the  wailing  of 
a  clarini't  and  the  grunting  of  a  bass  viol. 
Above  the  discord  of  noise  made  by  these  in- 
struniiiils  is  heard  the  voice  of  .he  liridegroom, 
will)  leads  the  ilances  with  tlie  song  ;   "  I  am  so 
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glad  I  have  you  I  have  yod,  and  I  \v>uldn't  sell 
you  to  any  one.'  If  you  enter  the  house  of  the 
bride,  you  will  fnid  it  fu.i  of  sweltering,'-  humanity, 
all  of  it  dancing  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
while  the  tiddlers  play  and  the  bridegroom  sings 
about  "  The  sweetheart  he  is  glad  to  have  and 
wouldn't  sell  to  any  one." 

Usually  the  Slav  dancers  provide  the  notes 
and  the  bank  notes  also;  for  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  half  a  dozen  stalwart  men  will  throw  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  musicians,  each  one  of  them 
demanding  in  exchange  for  the  money  tossed 
upon  the  table,  his  favourite  tune  to  wiiirh  he 
sings  his  native  song.  The  result  is,  half  a  dozen 
men,  each  singing  or  trying  to  sing,  a  diffcTent 
song,  all  of  them  pushing,  crowding,  and  at  last 
fighting,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  room  you  will 
find  an  entanglement  of  human  beings  whidi 
beats  itself  into  an  unrecognizable  mass.  The 
wedding  l;l^ts  llnee  da\s,  the  ceremony  often 
taking  place  after  the  first  day's  festivities.  The 
order  of  proceedings  and  the  lengtli  of  the  st 
vary,  according  to  imported  traditions  which 
among  the  Slavs  are  ditlerent  in  every  district. 

Of  course  the  whole  mining  camp  is  an  inter- 
ested spectator  and  guests  usually  do  not  wait 
for  a  formal  invitation.  The  ceremony  over,  the 
wedding  dinner  is  served,  and  never  in  all  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  was  there  such  feasting  as 
there    is   in   the   AUeghanies.     "  Folak  "    steak, 
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cabba.cfe  with  raisins,  beets,  slices  of  bacon,  links 
of  sausages,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  "  last  but   not 
least,"  the  great  American  dish,  conqueroi  of  all 
foreign  tastes— pie  ;  huge,  luscious  and   full  of 
unheard-of  delicacies.     Beer   flows  as  freely  as 
milk  and  honey  flowed  in    tlic   promised   land  ; 
again  the  musicians  play  and  if  the  bridegroom 
has  voice  enough  left  he  will  sing  the  song  of 
"The   sweetheart    he    is    so    glad    to   have  and 
wouldn't  sell   to  anyone,   no,    not   to  anv  one." 
I5arnl  after  barrel  is  emptied  until  the  jjyramids 
of  Egypt  have  small  rivals  in  those  built  entirely 
of  beer  barrels  in  the  little  mining  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania.    Many  of   the  drinkers  fall  asleep  as 
soundly  as  Rameses  ever  did  before  he  was  em- 
balmed, while  others  are  making  ready  for  the 
end    of    the    feast— the    fight,  for  "no  fight,  no 
feast  "  is  the  proverb.     Somebody  calls  a  Slovak 
a  Polak,  or  \-ice  \'ersa  ;  some  )-oung  man  casts 
glances   at  some  young   maiden   otlierwise   en- 
gaged—and the  fight  is  on.     I  have  nexer  dis- 
covered just   the  reason   f(.r  the   hght,  and  one 
might  as  well  search  for  the  cause  of  a  cvclone, 
but  the  results  are  nearly  the  same  :  furniture,' 
heads,  and  glasses  all  in  the  same  condition- 
broken  ;  everybody  on   the  ground  like  twisted 
forest  trees,  while  one  hears  between  long  black 
curses  the   peaceful   snores  of   the  unconscious 
drunk.     The    next   day  and   the    next  the  pro- 
gramme   i.-,   re  j)eatcd,   and    this   is   the   Slovak's 
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only  (livrrsidii,  unless  it  be  a  saint's  day,  when 
history  repeats  itself  and  lie  once  niuic  practices 
his  two  vices,  drinkint,^  and  tij^htin^r. 

As  a  rule  the  Slav  is  virtuous  although  this 
depends  largely  upon  local  conditions  in  the  vil- 
lage or  district  from  which  he  comes.  (Jne 
could  prove  him  in  certain  regions  the  most 
virtuous  of  men  while  in  other.-  he  is  just  the  re- 
verse. Almost  without  exception  where  one 
woman  cooks  for  I'lfteen  or  twenty  men  as  is 
often  the  case  in  mining  cami)s,  they  respect  lur 
as  the  wife  of  one  man,  w  hile  she  respects  her 
own  virtue  and  would  fight  if  neccssarv  to  re- 
main loyal  to  her  husband.  There  is  much 
coarse,  indelicate  ^'■Ik  and  much  ciudeness,  for 
the  Slav  is  a  realist  in  speech  and  action  ;  there- 
fore that  which  would  seem  to  us  immoral,  is 
simply  his  way  of  expressing  himself,  accustomed 
as  he  is  to  call  "  a  spade  a  spade." 

The  Pole  who  emigrates  to  this  country  comes 
from  nearly  the  same  region  as  the  Slovak,  and 
lives  very  much  the  same  life,  alliiough  in  many 
things  he  is  his  superior.  He  has  greater  self- 
assertion,  is  not  so  submissive  to  the  ciiurcli, 
chafes  more  under  restraint,  has  a  greater  racial 
and  national  consciousness,  and  is  bv  virtue  of 
his  historic  development  both  better  and  worse 
than  the  Slovak.  He  becomes  more  identified 
with  American  life  and  will  remain  an  important 
part  of  it  whether  for  good  or  evil,  w  hile  a  large 
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portion  of  ihc  Sl(j\aks  will  return  to  the  villages 
and  the  praix'tul  acres  from  which  they  came. 
The  Polish  community  is  consequently  more  of 
an  entity  and  looks  towards  permanence.  The 
centralizing  power  is  usually  the  church  ;  around 
it,  and  stimulated  by  it,  grows  the  Polish  town 
which  not  unfrequently  occupies  the  best  location 
to  be  had,  u  ith  its  agencies  well  organized  and 
controlled. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  such  a  Polish 
town  completely  governed  and  controlled  by  the 
church  is  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  where  the  poiiu- 
lation  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  hardware. 
With  rare  foresight  the  best  situation  in  the  city 
was  bought,  and  facing  the  still  undeveloped 
part  of  this  real  estate  holding,  the  church,  a 
magniiicent  white  stone  structure,  was  built ;  a 
church  which  might  well  be  the  pride  of  any 
community.  Their  priest,  who  is  both  Czar  and 
Pope,  is  a  strong,  wise  monarch  who  holds  in  his 
keeping  the  destinies  of  thousands  who  trust  and 
obey  him  implicitly.  The  houses  built  are  rather 
rude  tenements,  evidently  built  to  bring  large 
and  quick  results  ;  but  the  sanitary  condition 
must  be  good  if  it  can  be  judged  by  the  cleanli- 
ness and  wholcsomeness  of  the  children.  In- 
deed, this  part  of  the  city  of  New  Britain  is  as 
clean  and  orderly  as  one  might  reasonably  e.K- 
pect  among  a  population  imported  to  do  the 
roughest  kind  of  labour. 
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One  is  likiiy  to  1r- ai)[)rclit.'nsi\  c  as  to  Mie  future 
wlu'U  one  realizes  that  luariy  all  the  children  t^o 
to  a  parochial  school,  in  which  only  a  minimum 
of  the  Ent,dish  lang-uat,>-e  is  taut^^ht;  thai  the  men 
are  all  orj^^anizec!  into  patriotic  ami  reli^nous 
brotherhoods  which  march  armed  throuirh  tlu' 
streets.  One  caanot  yet  dtli-rmine  how  nnu  li 
these  thini,fs  will  do  to  ])revent  Americanization 
and  assimilation,  two  thinj^^s  which  are  exceed- 
ingly desiraiile  and  which  these  and  other  agencies 
seem  to  prevent. 

Besides  Slavs  and  Poles,  lesser  groups 
Crainers  from  the  Austrian  Alps,  Croatians 
and  Servians,  ha\e  galhend  in  the  larger  Slav 
centres  and  around  them,  and  while  in  a  grt  at 
measure  they  live  tlir  -,;ime  life  as  do  their  more 
numerous  kindred,  there  aic  minoi- diliciciKCS 
which  are  somewhat  acceiuuated  by  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  under  which  thev  all  live.  In 
commem  -vith  other  immigrants,  howi\t  r,  the 
SI-iv  can  lif>-t  be  studi-'d  :>.t  home,  :>  task  which 
is  also  nut  without  its  great  diflicultics. 
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DRIFTING   WITH  THE  "  HUNKIES  " 

Thk  <,rrc';it  city  had  not  been  kind  to  them. 
For  three  weeks  they  had  been  beaten  bark  and 
forth  all  the  Ienjj;-th  and  breadth  of  its  hot  and  in- 
hospitable streets  until  their  little  money  and 
their  coura.^fe  were  exhausted,  and  they  had 
tirilted  back  to  the  Battery',  the  place  nearest 
honii'  whicli  rhcy  could  reach  "  without  money 
anu  without  price." 

They  had  come  here  for  work  aiui  had  sout^ht 
it  from  shop  to  shop,  wherever  men  with  a  fair 
share  of  muscle  were  wanttui  ;  but  thev  always 
found  that  some  stronj^MT  man  had  come  bt>fore 
tliein  so  they  were  I<tt,  like  the  sick  man  at  the 
Pool  of  Belhesda,  unhealed  at  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

'i'iicy  hm]  !i('i-n  m.y  travelling-  companions 
across  the  sea,  and  1  .Jt  some  responsibilitv  for 
them,  besides  being  anxious  to  know  wh.it  hc- 
comes  of  men  in  .America  who  hav(>  niMther  our 
speech  whicii  might  be  sil\(r,  nor  the  silent  gold 
which  serves  as  power  So  1  cast  my  lot  :uid 
my  small  change  among  them.  We  travelled  as 
far  as  a  five  cent  f.in-  wniid  take  us  and  beg.ui 
lookinij  for  work  among  the  large  mansions  ;iiid 
fancv  farms  \\lii(  h  line  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
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Sound.  Barkinpf  does,  frifrhtcned  house  ii.  .  ,!s 
and  discourteous  lackeys  we  found  e^•erv\vhere, 
but  neither  work  nor  food  for  the  four  of  us.  We 
did  not  look  like  tramps,  although  our  clothes 
were  shabby  and  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  city 
did  not  tend  to  improve  our  appearance  ;  yet  we 
spent  a  whole  day  looking  unsuccessfully  for 
work,  and  when  night  came  upon  us  nothings  re- 
mained but  to  return  to  the  city,  as  bankrupt  in 
our  stock  of  courage  as  in  our  finances. 

That  blessed  and  famous  bread  line,  where  tlie 
Lord  answers  His  poor  people's  prayer  for  daily 
bread,  kept  us  from  starving,  and  there  was 
enough  free  ice  water  to  be  had  to  wash  down 
the  bread  and  benumb  our  dig^estive  organs  into 
silence. 

I'nion  and  M.idison  sijuare  park  benches  were 
our  beds  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  for  the  watch- 
ful policeman  kept  us  moving  as  if  we  were 
drunk  from  laudanum.  We  w -nt  the  length  of 
lower  Hroadwav  ,  to  City  Hall  park,  and  linally  to 
the  Flattery  where  the  next  morning's  g'-ray  fotind 
us,  wi'.iricr  atid  shabbier  than  excr.  T\m  nty- 
four  suiii  hours  as  we  \\\v{\  were  encuigh  to  jiush 
us  down  tile  social  scale  to  the  level  of  thtMr.imp, 
and  we  were  greeted  as  such  by  those  birds  ot 
passage,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  a  "friend  in 
neej."  \\v  re;ill\-  pitied  mv  speechless  com- 
panions -Mid  alter  sharing  with  us  his  begged 
buns,  lutold  nsof  theN.'u  Jersey  paradise  \\  here 
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ordiards  and  truck  g-ardens  were  waiting  for  the 
toil  of  our  hands. 

He    i)romised    u>    accompany    us,    and    was 
generous   enough  to  offer  to  pay  our  way  across 
the  river.     He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  task  of  leader- 
ship and  unfdkled  his  great  plans  for  us  as  he  led 
us  along  the  railroad  track   by  the  salt  marshes 
of  Xew  Jersey,   where   we  nearly  perished  from 
the    attacks    of   mosquitoes.     The    New    Jersey 
mostiuito    is  enough    of  a  factor   ro   prevent  the 
distribution  of  the  immigrant.     I  certainly  should 
iK.t  blame  any  one  who  preferred  the  stenches  of 
Kivington  Stnrt  to  the  sdng  of  the  mosquitoes  on 
the    Nru    Jcrs.  V    niarvju.s.      Nowhere    was   work 
given    u>,  although  we  were  treated  less  rudely, 
and  in  a  tew  cases  were  offered  food  in  exchange 
for  a   fiw  chores;  our  travelled  friend  diligently 
instructing  us  to  d,,  as  little  as  possible  in  return 
lorlhr  kind  ,,f  tood  which  we  geuciallv  received. 
The    day's    earning   of    food    included:   smoked 
sturgeon,    uhich    was   wormy,  and  ham  bones  to 
uhich  clung  a  minimum  of  meat  and  a  maximum 
of    tou-h    skin.      On    the    whole,    we   were  soou 
nia.lr  to  realize  that  the  New  Jersev  farm.-r  knew 
lio'.v   to  drive  a  j^oo,]  bargain,  in  connection  with 
\N  li.it  he  w.is  plea^d  to  consider  his  charitk-s. 

When  ni-ht  ..ime,  our  friend  suggested  an 
•  ■niplN-  Ini-ht  car  as  our  lodging  j)lace,  and  in 
■"  11  of  ;i  better  on<,  we  went  to  sleep  for  the  first 
timr  in  this  counti> .  wlure  the  bed  cost  us  noth- 
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ingf,  and  where  some  one's  else  property  beeame 
temporarily  our  own.  We  slept,  in  spite  of  the 
soreness  of  our  muscles  and  the  continueil  attacl<s 
of  mosquitoes,  and  when  we  awoke  it  was  still 
dark  ;  at  least  in  the  car,  into  which  neitlu  r  star- 
lii,dit  nor  sunshine  could  penetrate, — for  we  wire 
locked  in,  our  j^uide  and  [guardian  gone,  antl 
with  him  three  watches,  four  coats  and  our 
shoes. 

After  a  lon^if,  long  time,  in  answer  to  nur  cries, 
a  railroad  man  opened  the  car  d  found  us  more 
destitute  than  we  had  vet  heen.  and  in  need  of  a 
better  friend  (?)  tlian  the  nw  we  iiad  hist.  1  told 
him  our  slorv,  and  he  dii' cted  us  to  a  farmer  ou 
the  Trenton  road  who  alwa\s  neeiled  labourers, 
ami  who  he  was  (juite  sure  woukl  take  us  in,  not- 
withstandins^;  our  diMuided  contlition. 

Barefoot  and  coatless  we  reached  ihv  farm 
which  we  recognised  bv  tlie  fact  that  a  sign  was 
tacked  fi  the  gate  post,  stating  in  four  languages 
that  "  Labourers  are  wanted  within."  In  ilie 
rear  of  the  house  we  were  received  by  a  be- 
apront  d  gentli-man  who  pn)\cd  to  be  i he  cook 
and  housekeej)er  of  this  strange  establishnu  nt. 
After  I  had  told  him  the  storv  of  our  adventures, 
we  were  invited  to  breakfast  to  which  we  did 
ample  iustic^-,  in  spite  of  tiie  f;ict  that  it  was  pre- 
pared bv  a  m.an  who  evidently  knew  litil  or 
nothing  about  the  art  of  cooking.  He  told  me 
that  lie  too,  h;id  drifted  from  the  great  city,  an 
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iinniiynmt  who  iiaci  found  no  standint,-- room  in 
tlic  crowded  sliojjs.  He  told  me  also  that  every 
man  at  work  liere  was  a  "Green-horn,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  and  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
I'lnj^^tr  than  six  months  away  from  tlie  Old 
Country. 

At  last  tin  "  Boss  "  came  from  the  field  ;  a 
ratlier  portly  man,  red  faced,  hard  headed  and 
V  ith  >mall.  beady  eyes.  He  made  a  p(jor  im- 
pression upon  me,  especially  v.  luii  he  bcj^MU  to 
speak  German,  a  languai^^e  which  he  had  ac- 
(juired  to  be  al)le  to  deal  with  his  help.  He  of- 
fered us  the  hospitality  of  his  farm  and  Sio.cxd  a 
month,  beside  which  he  wa^  readv  to  advance  us 
the  necessar\-  larm  clothintj'  which  lu'  kryn  in 
stoc-k  for  such  I'lnerj^eucies.  The  clothiny^  con- 
sisted of  overalls,  jacket,  a  straw  hat  and  very 
coarse  shoes. 

W'f  were  uoi  tuld  what  he  cliar.Lred  usf  )r  them, 
but  I  bej^MU  to  suspect  the  n^an  when  that  even- 
ing he  dro\e  me  to  the  villat^e  to  iiuy  a  j)air  of 
shoes,  none  of  those  in  his  stock  iitiint^  me. 

When  we  reached  the  store,  he  told  the 
j)roprietor  in  I'.i'^dish  .vhich  1  was  not  sll|lpo^ed 
to  luulerstand,  to  tell  me  that  the  shoes  were  iiand 
made  and  cost  S3. 50.  They  were  common, 
roughly  made  shoes  which  could  be  bought  in 
any  store  for  $1.25  and  I  have  no  dnubt  that  the 
profit  was  to  be  divided  between  these  gentle- 
men. 
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At  night  ii)  the  loft  of  the  Uxxw,  a  dozen  men, 
representing^  about  ten  nationahties  met,  and 
after  lookint,'  at  one  another  in  stohd  silence  for 
a  time,  went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  we  were 
initiated  into  our  task,  which  consisted  of  the 
customary  chores,  and  hnally,  thi'  held  work  in 
the  patches  of  garden  stuff,  where  Ikh  ing  and 
pulling  weeds  were  the  order  of  the  twelve  hours 
labour,  with  the  beady  eyes  of  the  "  Boss"  ever 
upon  us.  He  grew  morr  and  more  impatient 
with  our  unskillful  ways,  and  swore  loudly  in 
English  and  German,  terrifying  my  .Sia\ic  friends 
beyond  my  ability  to  calm  them. 

Each  day  was  the  same  as  tlu' one  just  jt.ist ; 
hard  work  in  the  lield,  jx.nr  food  in  the  kitc-hcn. 
a  hay  bed  at  night,  and  the  impatience  (A  the 
"  Boss"  manifesting  itself  in  personal  violence 
against  those  of  us  who  were  the  weaker  among 
his  slaves.  Each  day  one  or  lln'  otlier  man  dis- 
apjxared,  some  of  them  lea\ing  behind  the  little 
biuKJle  of  clothing  bought  fiom  the  farmer. 
This  he  iminefii.itdy  appn)i)ri;iti(l  and  sold  to  the 
next  comer  ;  for  one  or  more  ni'w  men  of  the  same 
tyjir  were  sure  to  drift  in,  to  begin  tin-  labour 
which  brought  no  wattes. 

According  to  the  cook,  the  foiu'  of  ns  broke 
the  record,  having  stayed  nearly  a  moiuli.  .\b(  mt 
two  days  before  payday  I  came  in  ;it  evening 
with  a  brokcu  cultixator.  Whether  rumiiiig  it 
into  a  tree  stunij)  had  wrecked  it,  or  whether  it 
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had  \)vvn  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  slightest 
provocation  I  do  not  know;  but  the  "Boss" 
grew  violent  in  his  anger  and  attacked  me  with 
a  pitchfork,  driving  me  out  of  the  very  gate 
through  which  1  had  come  twenty-nine  days  be- 
fore. 

I  went  to  the  village  and  after  finding  a  jubtice 
of  the  peace,  laid  before  him  my  complaint,  but 
he  discouHiged  any  legal  action  cjn  my  part  be- 
cause I  did   not  have  money  enough  to  back  it. 
When  night  came,  I  returned  to  the  farm  and 
calling  out  my  nun,  whcj  were  only  too  ready  to 
follow,  we  cut  through  a  tall  corn-field,  and  climb- 
ing  a  wire    fence  were    again    on   the    Trenton 
road.     We  walked  the  whole  night,  into  Trenton 
and  out  (jf  it,  and  far  on  our  way  to  Pennsylva- 
nia.    The  next  day  we  found  that  our  labour  was 
indeed  \vanted,  and  a  few  weeks  in  the  tobacco 
fields  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer  put  money 
into  our  purses  and  fksh  u;)on  our  muscle.     Upon 
finishing  our  work  we  started  again   upon  our 
journey  and  soon  entered  the  industrial  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  steel  furnaces  lined  the  high- 
way  and   coke   ovens   illumined    the    landscape, 
making  the  air  heavy  l»y  their  fumes.      Here  for 
the    first    time    my   com|)anions    saw    labour   in 
America     at     its     highest     t.  nsion.     They    were 
frightened    by  the    pots   of   glowing    metal  and 
made  dizzy  by  the  roar  of  the  furnaces. 

Oiipoitimity  tor  labour  was  soon  secured,  but 
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my  companions  entered  into  it  so  timidly  that  1 
tried  to  dissuade  tliem  from  it,  but  could  not, 
as  here  alone  was  steady  employment  ollered 
to  men  of  their  class.  I  can  still  see  them  in  the 
great  yard  of  one  of  the  steel  mills,  pale  and 
trembling,  as  if  facing  the  dangers  of  war. 
Half  naked,  savage  looking  creatures  darted 
about  in  the  glare  of  molten  metal,  which  now 
was  white,  "  Like  the  bitten  lip  of  hate,"  then 
grew  red  and  dark  as  it  flowed  into  the  waiting 
moulds.  Close  to  these  hot  moulds  the  men 
were  stationed  to  carry  away  the  bars  still  full  of 
the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  tlu-y  became  part  of 
a  vast  army  of  men  who  came  and  went,  bending 
their  backs  uncomplainingly  to  the  hot  burden. 

I  watched  them  day  after  day  corning  from  their 
work,  wet,  dirty,  and  blistered  by  the  heat  ;  drop- 
ping into  their  bunks  at  night,  breathing  in  the 
pestilential  air  of  a  room  crowded  by  fifteen 
sleepers,  and  in  the  morning  crawling  listlessly 
back  to  their  slavish  task. 

No  song  escaiH'd  their  parched  lips,  attuned  to 
their  native  melodies,  and  the  only  cheer  came  (jn 
pay  day,  when  the  silver  dollars  looked  twice  as 
big  as  thev  were,  when  a  barrel  of  beer  was  tapped 
at  the  boarding  house  and  this  hard  world  was 
forgotten.  Then  they  tried  to  sing  from  throats 
made  hoarse  by  the  heat, 

•'  Chcrveiic  Pivo 
Bik  Kol.it she." 
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With  the  song  came  memories  of  their  iic'.tive 
village,  the  inn  and  the  fiddlers,  the  notes  of  the 
mazurka  and  krakowyan,  and  visions  of  the 
wives  and  children  who  awaited  their  return.  To 
the  town  they  went  that  day  and  sent  S20  each, 
out  of  the  month's  earnings,  to  Katshka  and 
Susanka  and  Marinka,  the  anticipation  of  their 
gladness  making  them  happy  too. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  and 
I  had  drifted  back  to  watch  my  men  at  the  fur- 
naces. They  were  still  carrying  hot  bars  from 
one  place  to  the  other  and  had  withered  into 
almost  unrecognizable  dryness.  I  watched  these 
gigantic  monsters  consuming  them  and  as  I 
watched  a  terrible  thing  happened.  An  appalling 
nuise  arose  above  the  roar  to  which  my  ears  had 
grown  accustomed,  and  which  seemed  the  normal 
stillness.  White,  writhing  serpents  shot  out  fn)m 
the  boiling  furnaces  and  were  followed  bv  other 
monsters  of  their  kind  which  burned  whatever 
they  touched,  and  before  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
IK'ued  the  whole  dark  place  was  full  of  smoke 
and  the  smell  of  burning  Ht^h.  Eight  men,  my 
three  among  them,  had  been  caught  by  the 
molten  metal,  scorched  in  its  own  fire  and  con- 
sumed by  its  unquenchable  appetite.  What 
happened  ?  Nothing.  A  coroner  came  to  view 
the  remains, — of  which  there  were  practically 
none ;  out  of  ti."  centre  of  the  cooled  metal, 
lumps    of     steel    were    cut    and    buried,  —  and 
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that   i:,  all   that   happened ;  and  ch,  it  happt  is 
so  often  ! 

As  I  write  this,  the  daily  paper  lies  before  me  • 
the  LIu.aoo   Tnlmnc  of  May  13th,  iyo6.      It  d<-- 
votes  SIX  columns  to  the  horrors  of  the  steel  mills 
m  bouth   Chicago.      I   coulU  hll  the  uhoie  paper 
with  the  horrors  which   I   have  witnessed  in  mill 
and  mme  ;  and  1  could  hll  pages  with  the  names 
o     poor  "  Hunkies  "  whom    n^hncly  knows  and 
about  whom   nobody  cares.     I   eannot  write  it  • 
It  makes  me  bitter  and  resentful  ;  so  I  shall  le^ 
this  newspaper  re{)..rter  speak,  and  he  knows  but 
'i^yi  the  story.      I   kn.,w  the  other  half,  but  the 
whole  truth  would  hardly  sound  credible. 

Ckxtki-;  of  Mill  Horrors 
Here  in  this  hospital  building  and  its  environ- 
ment  centres   the   horror   (jf   horrors   of   the  un- 
tutored  mill  workman.     Its  inspiration  is  terror 
to   the   millman   of   the  polyglot  pay  roll,  as  he 
enters  the  Kiglit\--eightli  Street  gate  to  his  work. 
Hun.   i',,1,.,  Austrian.   Bulgarian,   Bohemian— 
the  "ilunkies-,,f  IJJi.K.is  Steel  colloquialism— 
indilterent  t..  pain  ..f  shattered,  burned,  mangled 
body,  grow  trantic  as  the  stretcher  bearers  near 
this    fortress    hospital.     At    its    gates,  over  and 
over  again,  the   frantic,  hysfrical  wife  and  chil- 
dren   ot    ,lu.   victim    iKue   begged   an.i    ,,!eaded 
tor   admission  against   the   ^rim   barrier   of  the 
guards. 
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Why  i^,  it?  Von  cannot  get  the  i'llormation 
in  South  Chicago  unle.^b  it  be  that  these  men  are 
"  ignorant.  ' 

South  Chicago  distinctly  doesn't  like  the 
"  Hunkie."  He  jams  the  money  order  window 
of  the  post-oftice  for  two  l(.rig  days  after  the 
bi-monthly  pay  day.  He  sleeps  sometimes  thirty 
deep  in  a  single  room  after  the  day  shift,  and  he 
sleeps  again  in  the  still  warm  fi()or  bed,  thirty 
I  deep,  after  the  night  shift.     He  has  his  grocer's 

book  on  which  are  entered  his  scant,  half  ofTal 
meats,  which  day  after  day  are  prepared  for  him 
by  his  hired  cook ;  he  wears  little  and  he  sleeps 
in  that ;  his  bed  is  neviT  made,  for  the  reason 
tliat  some  oni-  always  is  in  it ;  his  money  goes  to 
the  saloon-keeper  or  through  the  foreign  money 
order  window  at  tiie  post-oftice. 

He  is  merely  a  "Hunkie"  in  Illinois  Steel  or 
in  South  Chicago.  What  if  the  Illinois  Steel 
hospital  is  his  conception  of  Inferno? 

He  doesn't  know  much.  He  doesn't  know 
when  he  is  spoken  to,  unless  it  is  by  an  epithet 
which  makes  any  other  man  fight.  Then  he 
m<,N-es  doggedly  and  often  with  little  understand- 
ing. Not  understanding,  he  i:,  the  chosen,  pre- 
destined occupant  of  the  hospital  bed. 

From  Accident  to  Ho.sf'ital 
A    "Hunkie"    who    has   been     "  hunked "    in 
Illinois  Steel  makes  a  lot  of  strictly  corporation 
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trouble.  The  chief  "safety  inspector  "  and  his 
stall  are  alert  and  active  at  a  moment's  notice  of 
an  unofficial  accident  reix.rt.  The  Illinois  Steel 
I>H'>to,^rapher  and  his  camera  are  made  readv  ; 
the  btretcher  l)earers  seize  stretchers  to  the  neces- 
sary number  and  a  hurried  move  is  made  to- 
\vards  the  scene  of  the  accident,  of  which  ihe 
Chicago  i„.lice  department  may  never  know. 

On  the  scene,  the  camera  is  set  and  the  photo- 
graph—which so  seldom  is  ever  seen  be\-,jnd  the 
Rates    ot    Illinois    Steel— is    made.     Then    the 
"  Hu.ikie"— prot.'stinnr  if  he  be  conscious  enough 
—IS  picked  up.  put  upon   the  stretcher,  and   the 
Riant   bearers  of  the  body  start   for  the  hospital 
^^  h.ch  ma  v  be  a  mile  awa  v.     There  are  difficulties 
'n   die    march.     Su-face    lines  for  ore  and  coal 
trams    net    the    grounds.     Often    a  train's  crew 
finds  dilficulty  in  bivaking  a  train  to  let  the  body 
through  ;  somc.times  the  crew  balks  and  swears, 
anil  the  stretcher  bearers  wait  for  the  .iumtm-  of 
the  cars.  '   '^ 

'■  the  ho>p;i:,|?  Few  people  know  and  they 
d-nt  talk.  There  is  a '•  visiting  hour."  but  the 
surly  guard  at  the  gate  passes  upon  the  appli- 
cant s  request  long  bi.fore  the  nnjuest  may  be 
repeated  at  the  hospital  door.  And  at  the  door 
tney  don  t  encourage  visitors. 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  IMMIGRANT 

Whatfa'KR  apprehensions  one  may  have  about 
the  Slav  in  America,  may  befi'-pelled  or  accentu- 
ated by  a  study  of  the  Bohemian  immigrants. 
They  began  coming  to  us  when,  during  the 
counter  reformation  under  Ferdinand  II,  Austria 
sent  her  Protestants  to  tlie  gallows  or  to  America. 

In  Baltimore  the  churches  they  founded  still 
stand,  and  a  sort  of  Forefathers'  Day  is  observed 
by  their  descendants,  who.  though  they  have  lost 
the  speech  of  their  fathers,  still  cF.ng  to  the  his- 
toric date  which  binds  them  to  a  band  of  noble 
pioneers— close  comrades  in  spirit  to  the  Pilgrims 
of  New  England.^  Under  Austrian  rule  Bohemia 
became  iuipuveii^lied  physically,  mentallv,  and 
spiritually  ;  and  after  the  misgovernment  of 
Church  and  State  had  done  its  worst,  the  flood- 
tide  of  immigration  set  in  anew  towards  this 
countrv. 

Bohemia  grew  to  be  in  the  last  century  an  in- 
dustrial state,  and  the  immigrants  who  came 
here  were  half-starved  weavers  and  tailors,  who 
naturally  Hocked  ti>  the  large  cities.  In  New 
York  nearly  the  whole  Bohemian  population 
turned   itself  to  the  making  of   cigars,  and  the 
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East  Side,  from  Fiftieth  to  about  .^i.xtv-l.fih 
Streets,  is  the  centre.  1„  Cleveland,  Ohio,"more 
than  45,000  Bolu.mians  live  to.^vtlu.-,  while 
Chicago  boasts  of  a  B<,hemian  ,.opuiation  of  over 
100,000,  who  ncariv  all  live  in  one  district,  uhich 
began  on  Twelfth  and  Halstead  Str,.ets  but  nnw 
slretcnes  southward     almost  to    the  sto.k^a-,ls 

u.th  a  constant  tendency  to  eniarg.  it.  bnunchuT 
owards   the    belter    portions    of    the  citv      The 
large  tenement-house    is  almost   a!to,t;,-ther  ab- 
sent from  this  locality,  the   little  frame  house  of 
the  c.gar-box  .tyl.  h^ng  the  prevailing  tvpc  of 
dwellmg.  and  mo.t  of  the  homes  arc  ..w  '       lu- 
their  tenants      This  part  of  the  citv  is  as  cUvm  as 
the     H-opl,.  can   make   it  in  a  place  u  her.,  street- 
cleaning  IS  a  lost,  or  never  learned,  art.      The  pre 
ya.iing  d,rt  is  clean  dirt,  with  here  an.l  there  an 
inexcusable   morass  whidi  o|]en<ls  both   the  eve 
and  the  nostril.     The  whole  district  i.s  tvpicalof 
Chicago  rather  ilian  of   MMhemia,  and  if  it  were 
"""'"    ">      I'a-iness  signs   in  a    strange  and  un- 


c,.-i()n;;!'\'  a   sent(  nee 


pi'.uneti-   unguage,  and  oc .. 

ii«  the  same  ,,u,.er  sp.vch,  one  ^m^\^^  nmXe 
himself  anywhere  among  anv  American  p,  ,,ple 
«'t  du.unrkmg  class;  nor  is  there  a  trace  .,(  ||,e 
"■'"v.-  cuuntrv  in  the  nmrlMrs,  where  ,.nef,„ds 
stulied  parlour  furniture,  plush  alluuns,  I,.,..  c,n- 
taui.s,  ingrain  carpets,  and  a  pi.u.o  or  or-an— ,|| 
true  and  sure  indications  ut  Ameri.-.n,  rou.juest 
"N.r  inherited  foreign  tastes  and  habits 
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Yet  the  conquest  is  only  on  the  surface,  for  it 
takes  more  than  a  carpet-sweeper  to  wipe  out  the 
love  of  that  lantruaj^a-  for  which  Bohemia  has  suf- 
fered untold  af^rony  ;  to  which  it  has  clunj,'-  in  spite 
of  the  pressinx'  brought  to  bear  ui)on  it  by  a  strong 
and  autocratic  government,  and  which  it  is  trying 
to  preserve  in  this  inw  home,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  more  powerful  to  stop  foreign 
sjieech  than  is  the  (lerman  in  Austria,  though 
hacked  by  force  of  law  and  force  ot  arms.  With 
numy  Bohemian  daily  newspapers,  with  publish- 
ing houses  jrinting  new  books  each  day,  with 
preaching  in  the  native  tongue,  and  with  socie- 
ties in  which  Bohemian  history  is  taught,  the 
Czechish  language  will  not  soon  disappear  from 
the  streets  ot  Chicago,  and  language  to  the 
Bohemian,  as.  indeed,  to  all  the  blavs,  is  history, 
religion  and  life. 

I  he  Hohemiin  immiu;r;ini  comes  to  us  bur- 
d(  lied  by  rather  unenviable  characteristics,  which 
hi-,  American  neighbour  soon  ('iscovers,  and  the 
Io\e  betwtvn  them  is  not  great.  Coming  from 
a  K-iiiitry  which  has  been  at  was  for  centuries, 
and  in  which  to-dav  a  herce  struggle  between 
<lilierent  na''  ■  .alities  is  disniptiiig  a  great  .'m- 
l""',.nid  c!  ging  th(  whet  Is  of  popular  go\  .Tn- 
nuiil,  he  i.,  ,ipt  to  be  (|uarrelsi)me.  suspicious, 
jealous,  clannish  and  yet  factious  ;  he  hates 
quickly  and  long,  and  is  unreasoning  in  his  prej- 
udices; yet  that  for  which  a  people  !>  hated,  and 
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which   we  call  characteristic  of  race  or  nation 
soon  disappears  under  new  environment,  and  the' 
miracle  which   America   works  uj)un  the  Bohe- 
mians IS  more  remarkable  than  anv  .-ther  of  our 
national  achievements.     The   downcast  look  s(. 
characteristic  of  them  in   Prague  is  nearlv  gone 
the  surliness  and   unfriendliness  disappear,   and 
tin-  young  Bohemian  of  the  second  or  third  gen- 
e-ution    ,s  as  frank  and  open  as  his  neighbour 
with  his  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.     I  rather  pride 
myself    upon     my    pouer    to    detect    racial  and 
national   marks  of  ev,,,  closelv  related  peoples 
nit  m   Chicago  I  was  .ev,  rclv  tested  and  failed' 
i   have  addressed  many  B..hemimi  audicncs  to 
^vhich    I    could    pay   this   complinunt,   that    they 
I-'"ke(l   and   listened  likv  Am.ricans  ;   but   what 
thunsands   uf  years   have   pi.-,     1  i„,.,  ;,   ,K-mIe 
cann.,t    b<>   altogether   eradicated.   ..n,\   the    H,  - 
lifmian,  with  all  of  us,  carries  his  burden  ot  i^ood 
and  e\il  buried  in  his  bones. 

_    Of  ;,1I   our   for.ign   population   he   is  the  most 

irreligious,    fnllv    two-thirds    of    ,!„■    ,00,000    in 

Chicag,.  having  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

:;'"•   'Infted    into   the   ..Id-fashioiud    inhdelitv   ..f 

ll>""'as  Paine  and  Robert  Ing.rsuil.     Nuulure 

else    hav<.    1     heard    their    doctriiu  s    so    boldly 

preached,   or    stvn    th.ir  cnchisions   so    rcadilv 

accept,.d,  and  I   hav  it  on  thr  auth.-ritv  of  Mr 

(^••rmger.  the   editor  of   thr   .Vr ....../.  ,|,at  there 

•'rr  m    Chicago   alone  thiv<.  huiuhvd  Pnh,  niian 
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societies  whioii  teach  infidelity,  carry  on  an  active 
propa^q:anda  for  their  unbelief,  and  also  maintain 
Sunday-schools  in  which  the  attendance  ranj^'-es 
from  iliirty  to  three  thousand.     One  of  the  most 
painful  and    pathetic  sij,dits   is  this  attempt    to 
crush  God  out  of  the  child  nature  by  means  of 
an  infidel  catechism,  the  nature  of  whose  teach- 
hiy  is  shown  by  one  of  the  first  ciuestions  and 
its  answer  :    "  What  duty  do  we  owe   to  God  ? 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  God,  we  owe  Him  no 
duly."      A;,  it   is  always  possible  to  e.xat^gerate 
the  strentrth   of  such   a    movement   1   called   on 
the  editor  referred  to  above,  one  of  the  leaders, 
whose  paper,  in  common  with  two  others,  pur- 
sues  thi>,   tendency  and    daily   p-eaches  its  de- 
structive   creed.      Callin^^   at   the   office    of   the 
Sr,>i-//,)s/,    I    found    Mr.    Geringer,  a    Bohemian 
of  the  second  generation,  frank  and  open  in  ac- 
knowlcdj^niiLr  his  leadership  and  the  tendency  of 
his  paper,  although  he  was  less  extreme  than  1  he 
statements  about  him  by  priests  and  preachei.-, 
had  led  me  to  suppose.      He  certainly  was  much 
more  uilling  to  talk  about  his  people  than  were 
the  priests  upon  whom  I  had  called,  and  I  found 
that  his  views  have  not  Ixcn  uithout  change  in 
the    fifteen    vears    since    I    last    read   his   paper. 
"  We  are   fighting  Catholicism    rather  than  re- 
ligion," he  said  ;  and   I   added,  "  A  Catholicism 
in  Austria,  with   its  back  tow.irds  the  throne  and 
its  face  towards  the  Austrian  eagle;"  to  which 
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heweplied.    "You    have    hit    the    nail    on    the 

I"  reality,  this  hatred  extends  unreasonably  to 
all    rehgion,    and    am.nj,^   the    less    educated    it 
amounts  to  a   fanatieism  which   do,,  not  stop 
short     ot     persecution     and      personal     abuse. 
Blasphemous  expressions  and   old  musty  arL^u- 
ments  agair.st  the  Bible  are  th<.  common  topics 
of  conversation  among-   many  Bohemian  work- 
ing-men   who  hate  the   sight  of  a  pri.st.  never 
enter  a  church,  and  are  thoroughly  eaten  through 
by    mf^d'^^l.ty.     They   read    i„r,,.  ,    1,,,,,,    ^,,,;^^^ 
wh.ch  they  argue  during  the  working  hour,  and 
thc^    nnluenee    of    Robert    Ingersoll    is   nouhere 
n-etelt  than  among  them     His  -  Mistakes  of 
Moses     had   take.)  the   place  of  ,he  usual  ncus- 
P'-'P'-r  story,  and   the  editorials  are   charged   by 
hatred  towards  the  Church  and  towards  Chris- 
famty  as  a  whole.     The  unu.ual  number  of  sui- 

ndes  an,,,,,  the  Bohemians  is  said  to  1.  due  to 
the  l;,ct  that  their  secret  societies  encourage 
su.c.de.  I  h.  books  published  in  Chicago  are':. 
.  rither  low  type,  and  among  them  are  many 
u!...sc  sol,,  purpose  it  is  to  yilifv  the  Clmr-h 
An  unusually  coar..  materia'^sm  p.Tva^K.s  Unit' 
'f^'p-  •  '-'"'l  I'lofessor  Massarik.  of  the  I  •ni^  crsity 

;;^';:'^"'7"\''   ™^vi-tortothiscoumry. 

n^kes  tins, he  ch.cf  note  of  his  compl.im  against 

turn       Ihevh.ve.ngingan.l  Turner  societh. 

after  tho  n.umer  of  , he  Germans,  but  the  ideals 
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thev  foster  arc 


really  the  causes  of  their  material- 
ism and  inf.dHity.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
IS  (^uhtm^  tliat  spirit  by  maintaining^,,  stronj,.  pa- 
rochial  school.,  enmura^nng  the  organization  of 
lodges  under  its  pmtertinn.  and  it  nou-  publishes 
li  daily  paper.     The  Protestants  cannot  boast  of 
more   than    .me    per    c.nt.   of    memlK-rs  among 
tl.rm.  and   the  three  small  churclies  in  Chicago 
are  but  vaguely  fdt  and   are   practically  no  fac- 
tors ,n  tin-  life-  „f  this  large  population.     "We 
don  t  know  that  they  are  here,"  said  one  of  ,he 
•n/Klel  leaders,  and  the  Catholics  take  no  notice 
••»    "i-ni    at   all.     Some    Protestant   literature   is 
scattered  among  tliem  bni  it  is  not  ..f  the  hi-hest 
tvpe.  and  is  not  calculated  to  reach  tiiose'uho 
need  it  mo.st. 

Chicago  is  as   nuu-h   a    Hohemian   c-ntre  for 
Amerua   as  i.   Prague-  for  the  old  Bohemia,  and 
';•■  ;.M^'"t  thu,,u;htfoun.l  there  is  duplicated  in 
all  the   P.ohrmian  .vmns  that  I  visited;  everv- 
"  I1.T..  tl.n.  ,s  a  battle  between  free  thought  and 
ath.,lu-,>ni,  ar,d   many   a   household   is  divided 
"t^veen    the    ,V,-,v7/,m/    and    the    r,7///,,/A      vet    I 
I'ave  gn.,d   reason   to  bHi.-ve  that  this  inhdeiitv 
1^  only  a  desire  for  a  more  iib.rai  tvpe  of  rehgr- 
">".  only  a  strong  reaction  and  not  a  permanent 
"l'■'.l,^  and   I   found  signs  of  weak,-ning  at  every 
l"""t      The    little    village    of    New    Prague    in 
.vuithu,.stern    Minnesota   is  a  good  example.      It 
«s  the   centre  of  a  larg.^   Bohemian  agrieultural 
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community,  and  has  thf  reputation  .,t   Ijdn-  a 
"  tough  ••  tou-n  and  (juite  a  nc-st  ol  iniaUiitv.''    1 
found  It  a  dean   and  pruspnous  piarr  of   i.scx) 
inhabitants,  outuardly  neater  and   better   eared 
for  than  the  (.rcHnary  Western  vi'-age.     It  has  a 
i-K'an     and     wht^lesome-looking    hotel,    a    little 
Protestant  church  and  a  big  Cathdic  eluireh,  and 
the  usual   variety  of  stores.     I  u.-.s  surpri.,  d   to 
hid  the  hotel  without  the  cu^tomarv  bar,  an<l  to 
my  question  about  it  the  hotel-keep.r  replied    "  1 
have  no  use  for  bars;  I  ain't  no  di inking  man 
and  1  don't  want  iiobodv  else  to  drink  " 

The  editor  of  the  New  Prague.  ».,v.  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  chief  inluh  1.  vet  I  found 
'!'»    '•'■'    interested   reader  of    Tlu    Ou!!,.A  an<l 
kindred  literature,  and  a  raliur  hue  tvpe  of  the 
.lx;ral   Christian.      Indeed,   while,  of  c'ourse,  the 
C  hicago.Srvvv/.>./  and  its  kind  find  a  great  many 
i«-.-Hlers,  1   ,;inie  to  the  ronelusicMi   that  with  the 
•niidels  u,.,e  elapsed  all  those'  who  refused  to  go 
t"   -■"nt.'ssion.    or   had    helped   to  secure  a    hne 
Y''''^''   l-r   the  [,ublie  school.      I- n  m  the  banker 
">'■   plivsician,   the   druggist,  and   the   photogra- 
pn.r,  I    received   addilional   proof   that  mv  eon- 
j'vtureuas   corre<-f,  ,,.    i    th,.  only  ,me   ^^\v..  had 
'""•■   •"  ^ay  in   praise  of  these  [)e.,pl,   and  much 
"I      'l^'H.e    uas    the    village    priest,    a    Irne    tvpe 
;'t  the  Austrian  Catholic,  uho  u,,uld  rule  with  an 

iron  hand  if  1„.  eoul.l,  and  who  misses  the  strong 
Mipportof^,,verntnent.     Tvpieal  of  him  uastlie 
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answer  to  my  qur^tu^u  ;,r,  to  his  '.-uch  with  the 
people  111  cumpariMui  with  tiiat  .,1  tiieAiir.tiian 
priest  at  home.  ••V,,li  k„on  in  Austria  the 
State  pays  u.s,  and  we  don't  need  to  come  in 
close  touch  with  the  people,  i)ut  here  it  is  ditler- 
(■nt  ;  here  the  ])eople  [)ay,  and  that  alone  brin-s 
us  in  closer  touch." 

My   impression   of   New   Pratruc   is  that  it  is 
neither  •'  touj^^h  "  nor  infidel  ;   it  is  true  that  it  has 
saloons  and   too  many  of  them,  that  the  Conti- 
nental Sabbath  is  the  t\  pe  of  its  r(;st-dav,  but  in 
outward  decency   and   in    the   derrree   of   intelli- 
gence anion^r  its  professional  and  business  men. 
It  rivals  an'-  other  town  of  its  size  with  which  I 
am  aajuaiu'ed.     It  is  surrounded   bv  Irish  and 
Amepcan  settlements,  the   hi^t  of  which   it   sur- 
passes in  order  and  decency,  and  is  not  far  from 
the  other  in  enterprise  and  an  unexpressed  d     ire 
to  establish  the  kin^^dom  of  God  upon  the  (vrth 
I'nfortunately  the   salo,u,  holds  an  abnormally 
lar^-e   place  in  the  social   lif,.  nf  the  Hohemian^ 
and  beer   works   its  havoc  amon^r  them  sociallv 
and    politically.     The    lodges,    of    uhich    then- 
are   le.^n.m,    are  above   or   beneath    saloons,  and 
all    .societies    down     to     th..    buildin.Lf   and   l,.an 
associations  are  in  clo.se  touch  with  th<m       It  is 
the   pride   of   Bohemian    Chicat^o  that  two  of  its 
greatest  breweries  are  in  the  hands  of  its  country- 
men,   and    brewers   and    salo.^n-keepers    control 
much  of  the  Hohemian  vote.      1  a.sked  ouv  ..f  the 
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politicians  uhethur  that  element  was  av:li\e  in 
politics,  and  he  replied.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  li\e 
aldermen  and  the  city  clerk."  Tiie  fact  is  that 
they  have  -iven  Chican;o  a  pucn-  class  of  officials 
and  have  placed  their  w-.r^t  inluJels  in  the  city 
council  and  on  the  school  hoard.  Tlu  :  i^  n.)t 
a  little  avowed  Anarchy  amonj,--  tlieni,  and  a 
Kreat  deal  more  of  Marxian  Socialism,  one  of  the 
daily  papers  advocating  the  latter  political  laith. 
Just  as  there  is  much  dani  erous  hall-knowledge 
on  religious  subjects,  so  there  is  on  politics,  and 
the  worst  and  yet  the  most  eloquent  arguments 
I  have  heard  on  Socialism,  ha\e  been  bv  these 
agitators. 

Though  the  Bohemian  is  very  i)ugnacioiis,  he 
is  easily   led,   or  rather  easily  inllueiiced.  and  in 
times  of  political  excitement  I  ^houl(l  say  that  he 
would    need    a    great  deal  of  watching.     He  is 
much  more  tenacious  of  his  language  and  customs 
than  the  German,  and   I  have  found  children  of 
the    third    generation    who    spoke    English    like 
loreigiids.     An    appeal    to    his    historv.    to  the 
achievements   of   his   people,    awakens'  in  him  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  which  he  easilv  implants  into 
the   hearts  of  hi>  children.      This  does  not  make 
him    a    worse    American,    and    in  the  Bohemian 
heart  George  Washington  ^ooii  has  his  place  bv 
the   side  of   John   Huss,  and   ere  long  is  "  Inst '• 
with  these  luw  countrymen. 

The  Bohemian   is  intc  ligent  enough  to  know 
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what  he  escaped  in  Austria,  and  thus  values  his 
"Pportun.fes  m  America.  Undoubtedlv  too  often 
he  contuses  hberty  uith  Hcense,  but  in  this  he 
|s  not  a  sniner  above  others.  His  ^^reatest  sin  is 
Im  matenahsm.  and  he  stunts  every  part  of  his 

coum^'r^'f:;  "^"' '  '""^^  ^"'  ^'^  h^^-  ^  bank  ac- 
coun       Children   are   robbed  oi  their  youth  and 

he  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  education 

I  >  this  hunger  after  money,  and  parental  author- 

Z  'aT/'  ''',  ''?'''"'""  ""''  '''  ^he  rigour  of 
the  Austnan  absolutism  uhich  thev  have  trans- 
planted, but  uhich  they  cannot  maintain  very 
I'^ng.  for  young  Bohemia  is  .juicklv  infected  by 
young  America,  and  a  small-sized 'revolution  is 
scmn  started  in  eyc-ry  household.  It  is  then  that 
the  first  generation  thinks  its  bitterest  thoughts 
about  this  country  and  its  baleful  influence  upon 
he   young      In   fact,   the   second  generatioi    is 

ather  profligate  in. 'sowing  its  wild  oats."  uhich 
■^re    reaped    in   the  police  courts  in  the  ihape  of 

assaliit  "  H^',""'^^""^'^^'  ^i^^'-derly  conduct,  and 
assault  and  battery. 

The  Bohemian  is  among  the  best  of  „ur  immi- 

K-ants.  and  3.t  may  easily  be  the  worst,  for  Xn 
have   watched   him  in  .Political  riots  in  Prague 

have  found  him  easily  inflamed,  bitter  and  re- 
nt.ess  ,n   his  hate,  and   destructive  in  his  wild 
passion.     He  has  lacked  san..  leaders  in  his  own 
country,  as  he-  lacks  vvell-baianad  leaders  in  this 
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The  settlement  and  missionary  workers  in 
Chicago  find  him  rather  hard  material  to  deal 
with,  for  he  is  unapproachable,  nt>t  easily  handled, 
and  repels  them  by  his  suspicious  nature  and 
outward  unloveliness,  although  he  is  better  than 
he  seems,  and  not  quite  so  good  as  he  thinks  him- 
self to  be,  for  humility  is  not  one  of  his  virtu' ". 
He  develops  best  where  he  has  the  best  exam ;>!e 
and  upon  the  farms  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
he  is  second  only  to  the  German,  'a  hose  close 
neighbour  he  is  and  with  whom  he  lives  in  peace, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  Bohemian  i-^  here 
to  stay,  and  scarcely  any  of  those  whc  come  will 
ever  stand  again  upon  St.  Charles  bridgt  ,  and 
watch  their  native  Moldava  as  it  winds  itself 
along  the  ancient  battlements  of "  Golden  Prague," 
as  they  love  to  call  their  capital.  America  is 
their  home,  "  for  better  or  for  worse  "  ;  they  love 
it  passionately  ;  and  yet  one  who  knows  their 
history,  every  page  of  it  ailame  with  war,  need 
not  wonder  that  they  turn  often  to  their  past  and 
dwell  on  it,  lingering  there  with  fond  regret. 

Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  in  Prague,  Anto- 
nin  Dvorak,  the  composer,  celebrated  his  si.xtieth 
birthday,  and  the  National  Opera-house  was  the 
scene  of  a  gala  performance  and  a  great  demon- 
stration in  his  honour.  Tliev  gave  his  na.'.onal 
dances  in  the  form  of  a  grand  ballet,  and  to  the 
notes  of  those  wild  and  melancholy  strains  of  the 
ma^iurka,  the  kolo,  and  the  krakovyan,  came  all 
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the  Slavic  'ribes  in  their  picturesque  garb,  and  all 
were  greeted  by  thunderous  applause  as  they 
planted  th.'ir  national  banners.  At  last  came  a 
Ntranger  fiwm  across  the  .^<  a,  and  in  his  hand  was 
a  (!a^,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  to  greet  him 
came  Bohemia,  with  Bohemia's  (  :lours  waving 
in  her  hands ;  and  these  two  received  the  greatest 
applause  of  that  memorable  evening. 

These  two  aiX-  in   the   heart  of  this  stranger. 
Faithful  to  the  (^Id,  he  will  ^'ver  be  loyal  to  the 
new.     How  to  be  loyal  to  this  Hag  in  times  of 
peace  ;  at  the  l)allot-bo.\-,  on  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land during  a  strike,  as  a  citizen  and  alderman 
in  Chicago,  is  the  gnat  lesson  which  he  needs  to 
learn,  and  we  need  ti    learn  itwii'1  him.     He  will 
remain  a  Bohemian  longest  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  M  nn   .ota  and  Nebraska,  where  he 
holds  tenaciou.,ly  l  -  the  speech  of  his  forefathers  ; 
but,   in  spite   of   that,  I  consider    him  a   better 
American  than  his  brother  in  the  city.     He  needs 
t(.  fnid  here  a  Christianity  which  will  satisfy  his 
3{3iritual  nature  and  which  will   bet  ome  thJ  law 
of  his  life,  a  religion  which  binds  him  and  yet  will 
m   ke  him  truly  free  ;  and  that  we  all  need  to  find. 
Above  all,  he  has  to  re-ist  the  temptation  to  make 
bread  out  of  stone,  to  use  all  his  powers  to  make  a 
living  and  none  ol    them  to  make  a  life;  and 
that  is  a  tempt;rion  which  we  must  all  learn  to 
resist,  for  neithei    men  nor  nations  can  "live  by 
bread  alone." 
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Thf.  initiated  New  Yorker  knows  half  a  dozen 
restaurants  at  the  edge  of  tiie  great  Giietto, 
where  eating  and  drinking  are  a  pleasure  bougiit 
for  a  modest  price,  and  where  the  fragrance  of 
line  cigars  mingles  with  that  of  better  wine,  and 
good  fe!U)w.-,hip  reigns  sui)reme.  Some  of  thi  ^e 
restaurants  are  splendidly  furnished,  and  cater  to 
tlu'  lucrative  trade  oi  those  Ami'ricans  who  have 
had  a  taste  of  the  social  life  of  Southern  Europe 
and  who  like  to  lajjse  into  its  mild  sins  every  once 
in  a  while. 

One  of  these  places,  now  so  fashionable  that 
the  real  Himgarian  rarely  darkens  its  doors, 
where  the  pop})ing  of  champagne  corks  is  heard 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  where  the  oyster 
and  lol)^,ter  have  almost  entirely  supplanted  the 
nati\e  Gulvas, — is  one  of  the  pioneers  among 
them,  and  in  its  early  days  served  as  a  boarding 
house  tor  the  Hungarian  Jews  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  t'xiied  themsehcs  from  the 
gay  boulevards  of  Budapest.  Here  they  tried 
to  hnd  consolation  in  food  cooked  Magyar 
fashion,  and  in  playing  for  a  few  hours  at 
"  Clabrias,"    tiieir  social    game  of  cards,    which 
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could  aLsoucca.^iiJimlly  dL't,a'iieratf  iiun  Lcambling. 
TIk-  keeper  of  the  place  whose  Semitic  name  uf 
Cohen  had  been  chanq^ed  into  the  Maj,'"yar, 
Koroiiyi,  recovered  the  fortune  wiiich  he  had 
lo>t  in  the  Old  Countr\-,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  bank  account  yrew  larj^'-er  every  dav, 
he  still  kept  the  boardin<^'-  house  as  he  had  always 
kejjt  it,  with  his  wife  as  the  cook  and  himself  as 
the  waiter. 

In  stentorian  voice  he  would  call  out : 
"  Harom  L()vc>s  "  (three  soui}Sj  or  "  Harom  Gul- 
yas  "  (three  Hunj^jarian  stews).  Into  the  kitchen 
and  out  of  it  he  would  rush  with  full  and  empty 
|)lates,  in  evident  enjoyment  of  his  hard  task. 

The  reputation  of  the  place  travelled  as  far  as 
Broadway,  and  ^.^reat  was  the  day  when  rich  cloth- 
ine,''  merchants  came  to  eat  his  twenty-five  cent 
dinner  with  evident  relish ;  but  still  greater  the  day 
wlien  their  Gentile  customers  were  brought  thither 
to  taste  of  the  ileshpots  of  "  Little  Hunyarv." 

Witli  increased  speed  lie  would  run  to  the 
kitclun  callin,^-:  "Harom  Liivos,"  returning 
with  three  plates  of  soup  upon  his  outstretched 
arm,  unburdened  by  a  coat  sleeve  ;  and  his  bank 
account  grew  and  his  children  also. 

Two  sons,  fioys  still,  iu'li)ed  the  father  call  out 
the  orders,  until  thev  came  to  a  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  the  business  and  the  size  of  tiieir 
father's  bank  account.  It  was  a  sorrv  dav  for 
Simon  Koronyi  when  bills  of  fare  appeared  upon 
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his  tables.  They  writ'  there  only  alter  a  bitter 
struggle  which  cost  him  many  a  sKipless  tiight. 
With  the  bills  of  fare  came?  wailres,->ts,  K  aviiii^r  the 
old  man  no  ocrujjation  bul  to  stmul  siltntlv,  and 
receive  the  quartrr^  which  wer*-  heajicd  in  ^reat 
piles  in  the  till,  while  he  i;rew  flaily  more  sil'^nt 
and  morose. 

The  sons  had  cau.i^dit  the  cnterprisin};,'-  spirit  of 
this  country  ;  they  bout,rht  a  lot  on  a  street  a  few 
l)locks  nearer  Bro;  iway  and  !)uilt  a  tionse  with  a 
suggestion  of  Huni^aiy  in  its  style  Thr  dining- 
room  was  frescoed  in  Hungarian  scenes,  with 
mottors  in  the  M.;gyar  loiigur.  and  was  soon 
transformed  into  a  fashionable  resort. 

Simon  Koroiiyi,  the  lounder  of  ••  I.,ittle  Hun- 
gary," moved  inio  the  house  It  luctantlv.  Stormv 
sci'nes  followed  tlu'  introduction  of  American 
dishes  into  th"  bill  of  fare,  a!id  when  as  a  last 
straw  a  cash  register  ap|)raicd  on  tic  counter, 
the  old  man's  hcirt  tlniosi  broke  I iesitatingly, 
his  gi'iitlc  old  lingers  moved  o\  cr  the  kevs  of  the 
machine,  but  he  was  pushed  rudi  Iv  ;iside  by  the 
hurr\iiig  h.md  of  his  vounger  son.  Thus  dis- 
honoured in  the  sight  t.f  his  gue-,ts,  Simon 
Koi.in\i,  totttring  like  a  druid-;en  man,  weiu  to 
his    lipartments    np-st;iiis,  i     tlnTe    remained 

until  the"Chcvra    kedish,),"  the  Jewish  ktnit  i.ii 
Society, carried  him  t..  his  l,ist  resting  place. 

A   feu  blot  Is  north   of  these  fashion;ibIe  •' Lit- 
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tie    HuIlga••y^,,"  the    real    H 
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a  little  wealth  since  his  orcli-eiiemy  has  been 
driven  back  irto  peace.  What  he  has  made  of 
his  country  in  tht^  last  forty  years  of  internal  and 
external  peace,  how  he  has  creati-d  for  himself  a 
capital  which  surjiasses  Vienna,  and  built  factories 
and  railrt)ads  unrivalled  any  where,  forms  a  glorious 
page  in  the  history  of  Kuropc. 

From  this  comparatively  wealthy  country ; 
from  its  freedom,  itij  broad  prairies  and  it^  pic- 
turesque village  life,  there  ha\e  come  to  Anieri';a 
one  hundred  thousand  nun  and  women  who  are 
hard  to  wean  from  this  Magya'-  Ian  1,  hut  who, 
like  all  others,  hnally  lose  themselves  in  the 
national  life,  bringing  into  it  fewer  vices  and 
more  virtues  than  we  e\  er  connect  with  the 
Hungarian  as  he  is  superficially  known  among 
us.  In  Little  Hungary  ros\'-(lieeke(l  niaid<'ns 
with  bare  arms  akimbo,  stand  in  manv  a  do'Twav 
while  tiieir  swains  cnurt  tlii'm  on  the  street  as 
thev  were  in  the  habit  ot  doing  at  home.  Nearly 
ever\  second  iiouse  aihertises  "  Soi-Hor  "  or 
"  i'alenka  "  *V)r  sale — tile  wine,  bi'i'r,  and  whiskey 
to  which  the  Magvar  is  devoted;  excrxwhere 
one  hears  the  sound  of  the  cNinbal,  that  un- 
j)romisiiig  instrument  wliich  look,  in  ire  like  a 
kitchen  titeiisil  than  anvtiiing  elsi  ,  Imt  •  nt  of 
which  the  gv|>sv  hammers  sweet  mtisie  Little 
Hungary  has  but  a  small  domain  in  New  ^'oIk  ; 
it  ends  abnijah'  with  moic  icstaurants  in  which 
gulyas,  the  fa\oiirite  stiw  of  the  Magvar,  hires 
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the  appt-tite,  close  by  is  Little  Bohemia,  and 
finally  the  big  Germany  which  uvershadowb  every 
other  nationality. 

The  Hungary  of  Xrw  York,  however,  is  only 
a  stopping  place, — is  more  Jewish  than  Magvar, 
and  ci)ns((juently  does  not  promise  a  good  tield 
for  observation.  In  Cleveland  some  twenty 
thousand  Magyars  li\e  together  numd  about 
those  giant  steel  mills  which  send  their  black 
smoke  like  a  pall  over  that  much  aii\e  but  very 
dirty  city.  AlthdUgh  street  after  street  is  occu- 
pietl  solely  by  thi-m,  I  have  not  seen  a  housv'  that 
shows  neglect,  and  the  battle  with  Cleveland  dirt 
is  waged  fiercely  here,  judging  by  the  clean 
doorsteps,  window-panes,  and  white  curtains 
which  I  saw  at  nearly  e\ery  lujuse.  A  large 
(^itliolic  cluirch,  with  its  p.irorhial  school  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Elizabeth,  tiie  Hinigarian  tjueen. 
shows  that  the  Magyar  does  not  ni'glect  his 
religion.  There  are  also  a  (jrei  k  Catholic 
thiuih  and  a  l]oini>hiiig  Protestant  congrega- 
tion. .\  weekly  newsjiaper  keeps  the  Hun- 
garians in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the 
homeland,  although  it  does  not  represent  the 
Magyar  s])irit  either  bv  its  conients  or  thiough 
the  pe;  tonality  of  iis  editor,  w  in  >  luis  no  intluence 
among  Ids  countivnien.  I  looked  in  \ain  for  a 
Hungarian  political  "boss,"  for  no  partv  can 
claim  thi->e  people  exclusively.  Social  Democ- 
racy has  made  great  gains  among  them,  which 
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is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  tiie  fact  that  they 
come  from  a  comparati\(ly  wealthy  intrv, 
from  conditions  which  are  not  unbearable,  and 
from  somethinjjf  of  ease  and  comfort;  and  so, 
fmding-  the  work  in  the  iron-mill,-,  hard  and 
grinding,  they  soon  grow  dissatisfied,  which 
means — Social  Democracy.  A  sort  ni  pessi- 
mistic philosophy  is  developed,  and  the  happy 
Hungarians  grow  melanchols,  e  iected,  :,nd 
homesick.  Th<  y  cling  with  rare  tenacit\-  to  the 
fatherland,  in  which  ihey  have  a  just  ])ri(le,  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  (jffers  itself  thev  .slmw 
how  much  they  love  it.  The  erectio-  of  a  nimui- 
ment  to  Louis  Ko^^suth  by  men  and  women  of 
tjie  labouriiig  classes,  the  emluisiasn.  with  v>  liich 
it  was  dedicated,  the  festivities  which  n  called  by 
speech,  song,  and  dress  the  greatness  of  the  man 
whose  memory  they  honoured,  speak  much  for 
their  idealistic  and  loyal  love  of  country. 

Of  all  foreigners  the  Hungarians  are  among 
the  most  tolerant  towards  tin  jews,  who  live  in 
larg.'  ninnbers  in  Hungary,  while  Hungarian 
J"ws  in  Cleveland  love  to  he  known  as  Magyars 
and  are  treated  as  such  bv  thi  ir  fellow  countrv- 
men.  The  Magyar's  gorxl  nature  is  al-i.  sImuu 
by  his  treatment  of  tin  gypsies,  who  linxc  VA- 
lowed  him  in  large  numbers  to  America.,  and  aic 
really  a  sort  of  parasite,  b(  ing  supported  by  the 
easy-going  .uui  pleasure-loving  Magyars,  who 
dance  the  c^ardas  to  the  fiery  notes  of  fiddles 
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C-ocl  cymb.'ils  \vho?^c  owners  finally  possess  the 
largest  portion  of  their  patron's  wages. 

The  'lungarian  gyp^y  boy,  who  is  supposed 
to  cho()>e  between  the  violin  and  the  penny, 
must  in  most  cases  take  the  two,  for  in  Hungary 
as  in  America  he  is  both  musician  and  thief 
with  ijual  adeptness.  One  gypsy  in  Cleve- 
land keeps  a  saloon  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  Hungarian  "czarda"  (inn)  and  its  Amer- 
ican namesake,  the  saloon,  and  it  combiiK's 
the  evils  of  both  institutions.  The  regular  bar 
is  supplemented  by  rickety  chairs  and  tables 
antl  a  clear  space  for  the  dancing  floor,  with- 
out which  the  Hungarian  czarda  dms  not 
e.xist.  On  Saturday  night,  the  soot  of  the  week 
washed  away,  the  Hungarian  is  found  here 
\u  all  ills  native  glory.  His  moustache,  twisted 
to  'he  fineness  of  a  neetiif-point,  is  his  most 
promini-nt  nitional  characteristic,  unless  it  be  his 
^nlall,  shining  evi'S  whi<li  barely  escape  looking 
out  into  the  world  from  Mongolian  ope  'iigs. 
.-\  -mail  head  and  prominent  cheek-bones  are  also 
characteristic,  while  the  colour  of  the  hair  is 
dark  brow?  and  black,  the  blond  being  almost 
unknown.  He  ditTerent'ates  himself  from  his 
n(ii;hbour  the  .Slav  li\  his  agilitv  of  both  temjier 
and  limbs,  and  to  see  him  dance  a  czardas,  to 
hear  him  sing  it  .and  the  gypsv  play  it,  is 
as  good  as  seeing  that  other  acrobatic  per- 
formance,   a     circus.      When    the    gyps>    imi- 
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keeper    knows    that    his    ^ruc^is    liave    pay-dav 
money   in    their   pock.ts,   he   has   readv  a 'band 
f'f    gypsies,     ulio     l,„,k     shabby    enou-h.    and 
very  unpromising"    from  an  artistic   stand|)oint ; 
tlie   icadcT.  who   i,lays   the   first  violni,  tunes   it 
with  remarkable  care  and  tenderness,  the  second 
viohn   scrapes  a   few  hoarse  notes  after  him,  the 
bass-viol  comes  in  grudgingly,  and  the  cvmbai- 
player   exercises   his    fm^rprs  by  beating  cotton- 
wrapped  sticks  over  the  strings  of  his  strange  in- 
strument.    Oni'  patriotic  youth,  m  Ik,  has  had  just 
enough   liquid  f-re  poured  into  him,  now  litis  his 
voice  and  sings  a  song  of  the  puszta  (die  Hjn- 
garian  prairii-),  of  the  horsesand  cattle  which  gra/'i 
iilHin   it,  and   c.f  the  buxom  maiden  wh..  draws 
water  from  the  villa-,  well.     Slowly,  pathetically, 
almost  painfully  melancholy,  the  notes  ring  out 
as  if  the  singer  were  bewailinj^r  some  ^n-eat  loss, 
the  musicians  follow  up*)!)  their  instruments  as 
sorrowful    monrncr-.   follow  a   he.usc  ;  bnt   all   at 
oner  the  measure  becomes  brisk  .md  the  nor.  s 
juhilaiit,  thr>  singer  and  the  musici.ins  are  c;in,i;ht 
as  bv  a  fexcr,  f  isI.t  and  faster  the  l,ows  lly  over 
the  Miin-s.  the  cymbal   is  beaten   furiously,  and 
the  b;!ss-\i,.|  seems  in  ;i  roarini,--  rage. 

Sundav  morning  finds  the  dancers  sobered  and 
reverent  on  \\\v  wav  to  .  hunii,  most  ot  them 
going  \-.  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which 
a  zealous  ,,,ie-.t  bIos.ses,  bnt  is  not  blessed  by 
them.     Seldom  have  I   fonnd  among  tor-iyners 
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such  fra.k  criticism  of  the  priest  and  yet  such 
loyalty  to  the  Church.  The  Hungarian  Catholic 
is  not  narrow  ;  he  is  much  more  liberal  than  the 
Sla\  or  the  German  Austrian,  and  a  bigoted 
priest  mav  hold  him  to  the  Church  but  will  not 
win  him  to  himself.  It  is  always  hard  to  judge 
of  a  priest  or  preacher  from  the  reports  of  dis- 
gruntled members  (-f  his  tiock,  but  the  Catholics 
seldom  speak  ill  of  their  shejiherd  unless  there  is 
much  hard  truth  to  tell.  The  following,  which  I 
heard  from  trustworthy  sources,  is  characteristic. 
At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  lodges  the  motion 
was  made  to  have  a  mass  said  on  a  certain 
niemorial  dav  ;  the  priest  arose  to  second  the 
mntimi,  and  said,  "  We  have  two  kinds  of  mass, 
the  'i\e-dollar  and  the  ten-dollar  one,  and  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  have  the  cheap  one." 
Tru''  or  untrue,  the  fact  remains  that  this  priest 
has  buill  a  line  chuich  and  a  magnificent  pa- 
rochial school.  He  is  a  good  financier,  and  I 
doubi  not  that  he  is  such  for  the  glorv  of  his 
Chinch  and  not  for  his  own  enrichment  ;  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  much  good, 
that  he  has  (inieted  much  turbulence,  that  he  is 
not  a  f!iend  <if  strongs  (.Irink,  and  that  he  is  a 
narrow  but  exc^  edingly  careful  shepherd  of  his 
flock. 

The  Greek  Catlvilic  ]iriest  in  Cleveland  was 
drix'en  In  mi  tlie  cliurch  by  his  independent  pa- 
rishioners, who  iiauid  him  uvd  onlva  good  (inan- 
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ciiT,  hut  a  bad  man,  a  "peddler  in  holy  goods," 
as  they  called  him,  who  was  ready  to  dispense 
his  blessing  to  man  and  beast  for  money,  large 
or  small,  or  for  a  drink  more  off-n  large  than 
small.  The  Protestant  church  is  shephertled  bv 
a  young  man  from  the  Oberlin  Theological 
Semin.iry,  who  is  in  touch  with  the  Amcricon 
life  and  its  interpretation  of  the  Christian  v-'hiirch 
and  ministry. 

The  I'n  U'stant  Hungarian  is.  as  a  rule,  better 
educated,  morally  on  a  higher  level,  and  in  Amer- 
ica more  cjuickly  assimilated,  than  his  Catholic 
bnjther.  In  Hungary  this  has  well-defined 
causes.  First,  splendidly  equipped  Frotestrnit 
ministers,  nut  a  few  of  them  graduates  of  Kng- 
hsh  and  Scotch  universities  and  imbued  by  the 
Puritan  spirit  of  those  countries.  Second,  a 
Protestant  theoloj^y  of  the  Calvinistic  type, 
which,  harsh  and  hard  as  it  is,  makes  every- 
where strong  men  and  women,  and  which  in 
Hungary  distinguishes  the  Cahinistic  communi- 
ties from  the  Catholic  by  a  severer  philosophy  of 
life  and  a  much  more  moral  conduct.  The  third 
cause  m;iy  in  the  eyes  of  some  j)ersons  be  the 
most  real  one.  \\'here\-er  a  religious  commu- 
nity is  in  the  minority  and  is  or  has  been  severely 
persecutetj,  it  becomes  thrifty  and  highly  moral. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  exists  and  is  a 
pleasant  one  to  chronicle. 

Not   so   pleasant   is  the   jjroblem  that,  in  com- 
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mon  witli   all   forrij^aicrs,  thv    Ma^q-var   presents. 
Xeithcr  church,   pric'st,  nor  pruachcr   holds  au- 
thority over  him  very  lont;  after  he  reaches  these 
shores.     He  rebels  against,  loses  interest  in  his 
church,  and  hnali  v  ceases  to  support  it  ;  neglect 
not  seldom  ends  in  hate,  ruid  a  rude  atheism  is  a 
common  disease  among  these  people.     Besides 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to   fuui  i  iiough  and  suitable 
priests    and    preachers    ior    llrjse   foreigners,  as 
slight  differences  in  language  call   for  diilerent 
pastors,    and    in    Cle\  eland    ;done    the    Church 
could    use    advantageously  men    of    twenty  na- 
tionalities of  whose  existence  the  average  man 
has  scarcely  any  idea.     The  imported  pastor  is 
almost  always  in  discord  with  his  congregation, 
who    are    generally     in    accord    with    the    freer 
American    spirit    and    camiot    be   treated  as   he 
treated     his     parish    in     Hungary    or    Poland. 
Many,  perhai)s  most,  of  the  pastors  who  arc  edu- 
cated al)road  have  no  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  our  country,  and  tlu-y  frequently 
complain  ^  f   its   ellect    upon    their   amhority.      I 
met  one  such  priest  on  his  way  back  to  Europe. 
He  was  leaving  his  work  because,  as  he  said,  "  I 
conld  find   nobody   in   my   parish    to  black   m^ 
boots,  for  everybody  considered  himself  as  good 
as   I   am.      In   the  old   coutitry  niv  peoj;le  would 
stop  on   the   streit   ami  kiss  my  liand,  but  here 
the    children    ^ay,    '  Hello,    Father,'  and    go    on 
their  way."     The  ministers  trained  in  America 
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are  fr-w,  and  tlicse  are  yet  youncr  and  inexppri- 
enct  (1. 

TliL"  Enj^Hish  I'mtestant  churcho  arc  imt  svv\- 
ously  CDnccnud  al)i)ui  thi^  ^muin;^  imililcni,  the 
solution  of  which  does  not  consist  onl\'  in  liiiild- 
ins^'  missions  and  paying  money  into  liir  tixasiny, 
but  also  in  piesentiniLr  to  these  foreii^ners  a  liv- 
ing, actintr.  and  hlcnbinu;-  Christ,  who,  when  up- 
lifted, draws  all  men  unto  Him. 

it  is  j^ood  to  In-  able  to  >av  of  peo])le  who 
couir  to  a  strange  countrv,  as  of  the  Munt,'-arian, 
that  thi\-  maintain  their  intrifritv.  He  is,  as  a 
rule,  hiiuc^t.  <'a-<il\'  inipostii  upon,  s,inu\\iiat 
([uarrelsome,  addicted  to  dunk,  not  ^o  indus- 
trious as  the  .Sla\'  hut  much  more  intelli^'ent, 
comi)rehcndin;.j^  more  lasiU-  and  as>imilatin,LJ 
more  (]uiekl\.  \\<  is  not  a  i>roMrm  hut  a  lesson. 
Co  issint;-  the  ocian  in  Drrcmhrr  on  the  Rid  Star 
Line  steamer  \  aliiiaiid,  1  found  amoni;  tlie  mix- 
ture of  steeraj.;^e  passenj^aTS  over  two  lunidred 
Mairyars,  <ir,  as  we  more  exactly  call  1  In  111,  Hun- 
parinns.  I  was  eajji'er  to  know  wh.it  ih  \  wiii' 
cnrryinij  home  to  tlieir  nali\c  country  alter  years 
of  living-  with  us,  and  I  tdund  that  many  of  them 
seeined  completelv  untouclu'd  h\-  the  American 
lite.  Their  luiguage,  s|)()ken  by  l)Ut  a  few  peo- 
ple in  Kuropc,  is  almost  unkno\*n  in  America, 
and  the  man  without  a  language  isahnost  alwavs 
"the  man  without  a  country."  If  anvthim:, 
thfcjc  poor  creatures  seemed  worse  tiian   wiien 
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they  t:inits  for  many  of  them  had  failed  and  were 
brokLU   in  spirit.     Some  whose  tunyues  had  be- 
conK'  loosened  were  aware  of  the  lary;er  Hfe,  and 
were  full  of  the  praises  of  America.     T!u\-  wire 
Koiiiy-  baei<   to  !(X)k   again    upon   the   \  illage  in 
whirh  they  were  i)orn,  in  which  tliey  ma^le  whis- 
tles from  the  hanging  willows  by  the  creek,  where 
they  dialed  the  pig^  imo  tile  mud-puddles,  where 
tluy    li\cd    their   ^mall   and   simi)!e   lifi',   and   to 
which  they  were  now  returning  as  travelled  men. 
Tliey  had  crossed  the  ocean,  seen  miles  of  earth, 
ha<l    struggled     with     wind    and     weather,    fdt 
freedom's  brieve-,  l.'Iow,  and  hail  grown  mightilv. 
Brain,  heart,  and  soul  had  devilo|)(d,  or  perhaps 
only  changed,  but   even   change  is  exp.rience,  if 
not  always  life  and  growth.     It  w;is  good  to  talk 
to    these    men    who    had    "arrived,"    who    saw 
tlungs  a>  we   MH'   them   and   i'eh  them  as  we  feel 
them,  and  who  carried  .\m(  ric  in   flags   in   their 
jxickets  to  show  to  their  friends  and  whoe|.)ried 
in   their  American   citi/enship.      ••  [   l,,\e   the  old 
country,"  said  one  ni  them,  "but  I  Live  America 
ninre.     Stay  in   Hungary?     Oh.  no  !      I   do   not 
even  want   to  die  there,  but  if  1  do,  j  want  them 
to  wrap  me  in  this  shroud."  and  he  pulled  out  uf 
his  pocket  the  Star^  uud  Stripes. 


XVII 

THE  ITALIAN  AT  HOME 

So.".  .!RE  as  is  the  Slavic  world,  from  which 
both  Jew  and  Slav  emigrate,  so  bright  and 
joyous  i>  all  Italy  the  home  of  most  of  the  Latins 
who  come  to  us. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  docs  the  sky  seem  so  blue, 
the  stars  so  brilliant  in  their  setting,  or  the  colour 
of  earth  and  sea  so  entrancing.  .\j)i)niacli  it  as 
vou  will  it  ('ills  vou  and  thrills  you  with  pleasure 
unspeakable,  and  tn  eyes  accustomed  to  ttie 
sober  plains  of  Russia  and  the  dull  C(ilourK's^,ncss 
of  her  villages,  it  seems  as  unreal  as  a  dream  or 
the  stage  setting  of  gland  opera. 

Venice,  Genoa,  Naples,  Milan,  F"lorencc,  Rome  ; 
these  names  conjure  more  in  one's  vision  th;u\ 
the  pen  (-an  recr^rd.  Hut  one  could  mfnti(.u  a 
hundird  little  spots  to  us  nameless,  towns  with 
their  (iwii  bcaulv,  with  their  in\u  art  ♦nasures 
and  their  own  large  influences  upon  the  history 
of  mankind.  All  Italy  has  mountains  and  j)lains, 
the  North  and  the  South,  vast  natural  contrasts; 
vet  there  is  evervwhere  the  oin  inexplicable 
charm  w'lich  makes  the  name  of  the  country 
synonvmous  with  beauty  and  art. 

Yet   while   Italy  is  one  the  Italian  is  not.     A 
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great  gulf  still  divides  the  people  of  difTerent 
provinces  and  districts,  and  old  political  divisions 
still  survive,  leaving  their  marks  vpnn  tiv- speech, 
and  the  character  of  the  individual.  All  the 
older  and  newer  invasions  have  left  their  traces, 
and  wherever  an  alien  army  has  come,  it  has 
plowed  its  way  with  the  sword  into  the  life  of 
these  impressionable  people. 

Where  the  Slav  has  touched  the   Italian,  vou 
see  his  heavy  hnger  marks  in  a  rougher  exterior, 
a  slower  gait,  a  harsher  speech,  more   industry 
and  less  art.     Where   the  Austro-Germans  have 
enthralled  and  governed  him  you  will  find  him 
more  governable,  more  sedate,  more  a  statesman 
and  less  a  revolutionist,  "  a  captain  of  industry  " 
rather  than  a  leader  of  brigands,  more  a  business 
man   and  less  a  dreamer.     Where    the    French 
crossed  the  mr)untains  they  made  a  gateway  for 
their  tastes    and  habits,  which   blended  quickly 
and    easily    into    the     Italian   character,    for   the 
Italians  were  never  \  ery  unlikr  thr  French  who 
were  their  friends  and  enemies  in  turn,  and  often 
both    at    the    same  time.     Where   the   Aral.ians 
and  the  Greek  touched  the  .South  with  tlinught 
and  thonghttuiness,  with  culture  and  vices,  with 
rest  and  restU'ssness,  these  contrasts  are  .acii'ntu- 
ated    in    the    Italian,    who,    although    small    in 
stature,  is  great  in  passions  and  desires. 

Yet   frugality  and   industry  have  been   fnrced 
upon  him  by  the  climate  and  by  economic  con- 
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ditioiis.     The   rest  of    Eunipc   loiii;  a i;-()  became 
conseious  of  tliis  tact.      When   railroads  just  be- 
gan   to    b^■    built    the    Italian    blasted    his    way 
thrc'ULdi  the  mountains,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  tuiuiel    which  he  did  not  help  to  dig,  and 
prrhaps  not  a  great  stone  bridge  whose  tounda- 
tions  he  did    n(jt   lay.      Until   comparatively   re- 
cently  the    Italian    seemed    indispensable    in    all 
such   undertakings  and   in   a    greater   portion   ot 
Kurope    his    camp   could    be   seen    wlure\(i    tlii' 
raih-oad   was   making  a  new  path  lor  civilization. 
Never  given  to  alcoholic  excess  like  the  Slav, 
more  inventive  than  his  duller  competitor,  easily 
adjusted    to  any  task  or  condition  ;   he  would  lie 
uncomplainingly  in  a  ditch  were  tin.'  weather  hot 
or  <'old,  wt-t  or  dry,  and  for  a  comparatively  small 
wagt-  do  a   dav's  full  work,  which  the  nati\-es  of 
these  countries  seemed  unable  to  kVk 

The  pioneer  of  Italian  migrations  was  his 
lazier  brottier,  who,  w'th  a  trained  monke\-  and  a 
hand-organ  out  of  tune,  maile  his  way  from  place 
t,,  place;  hr  alvncame  lirst  across  the  Atlantic 
and  <  lused  manv  of  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  t\pii:il  Italian. 

The  tourist  who  is  besieged  by  the  beggars  in 
Naples,  and  who  sees  the  lazy  Lazzaroni  stretched 
out  upon  the  ground  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  baking  sun,  sees  the  exceptional 
Italian,  although  this  exceiHion  seems  to  be 
inmier<  lUs. 
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As  a  rule  the  Italian  asks  for  but  little  in  life. 
He  lives  on  olives  and  macaroni,  cornmeal  mush 
or  I'.)lenta,  as  it  is  called,  and  is  content.  He 
rare!}-  drinks  to  excess,  his  wine  being  often 
watered  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  no  more  he 
called  an  alcoholic  beverage.  His  home  need 
not  he  either  beautiful  or  commodious  when  all 
out  of  doors  is  h\>,  when  God  has  set  ornaments 
into  the  hea\-ens  and  calls  out  of  the  c-arth  such 
beauties  as  no  mortal  can  leproduce.  The  very 
rags  which  cover  his  body  become  picturesque 
as  thi'  sunlight  jjlays  upon  them  with  its  wonder- 
tu!  (.■olouring. 

Satished  as  is  the  Italian  at  home  bv  his  con- 
dition, he  is  equally  unsatisfied  with  any  restraint 
by  authority  ;  lawlessness  has  cut  so  deep  into 
his  lite,  tliat  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  charac- 
teristic. The  root  of  it  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  for 
centuries  ih.e  lawmakers  were  aliens  and  con- 
(|Utrors,  the  laws  being  made  for  the  strong  iuid 
not  for  the  weak  ;  to  npjjress  and  not  to  protect. 

Brigandage  ,ind  hemisni  often  became  ^.vnony- 
moiis,  while  murder  and  theft  were  easily  excused 
ui)oii  the  grounds  of  expediency.  Much  of  this 
spirit  has  remained  in  all  claims  of  societv,  es- 
pecially in  the  south,  .ind  the  population  is  so 
used  to  it.  lli;it  the  criniinal  is  more  often  ])'iUr(\ 
than  condemned,  and  tlu>  people  would  rather 
put  a  haio  around  the  heads  of  assassins  and  mtir- 
dercrs,  than  a  rope  about  their  necks.     Modern 
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psvchology,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Italian 
physician  Limihroso,  has  encouraj^'ed  this  leniency 
towards  criminals  and  the  Italian  when  he  can 
tuid  no  other  excuse  for  a  crime  lay>  it  toluredi- 
tarv  iiiHuences,  which  make  the  criminal  still 
more  an  unfortunate  man.  Rarely  doe>  he  call  a 
prison  by  its  ri^ht  name  ;  it  is  the  "  place  for  un- 
fortunates." The  criminal  is  retjarded  as  an  un- 
fortunate one,  and  lu  inous  indeed  must  he  the 
crime  which  is  looked  upon  as  more  than  a  mis- 
fortune. 

The  various  secret  societies  in  Italy  which  uncc 
had  jjolitical  hearim^-,  have  become  largely  a 
menace  to  organized  society,  and  a  school  for  the 
worst  kind  of  crimes.  The  consequence  is  that 
manv  of  the  criminals  who  come  to  our  shores 
are  Italians  who  are  trying  to  escape  punishment 
or  who  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  oflh.e  Maffia 
or  Camorra,  and  the  officials  are  \i'rv  glad  to 
have  their  room  rather  than  their  company 
Evidences  are  not  lacking  that  their  way  out  is 
made  easv,  even  if  it  cainn't  be  proved  that  the 
government  aids  them  to  come. 

It  does  not  folliiw  that  the  Italian  is  dishonest; 
he  compares  well  with  the  average  European 
who  comes  to  us,  but  in  his  ethics  he  is  decidedly 
mi.xtd,  and  his  poetical  temper  does  tiot  always 
help  him  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  His  exceeding 
great  politeness  prevents  him  from  saving  no 
when  he  means  it,  and  often  when  one  feels  him- 
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self  aggrieved  by  what  seems  a  deception,  it  is 
(July  an  overplus  of  good  manners.  He  is  ex- 
tremely amorous  in  his  wooing,  jealous  when  he 
has  attained  his  end,  and  lights  f(jr  his  love  to  the 
death.  He  is  generous,  if  not  ehivalrous  to  his 
wife,  and  with  proix-r  training  in  America  he  may 
become  a  docile  husband.  Even  now  he  is  one 
of  the  few  European  fathers  who  mav  push  a 
baby  carriage  througii  the  streets  without  losing 
caste  by  it.  Travelling  through  Italy  I  have 
come  upon  many  a  husband  who  took  complete 
charge  of  the  baby  during  the  journey,  while  his 
wife  looked  out  nt  the  window  and  enjoved  the 
leisure.  The  tio  which  bind  him  to  his  wife  are 
rather  easily  broken,  due  to  the  fact  that  manv 
marriages  are  contracted  early,  so  that  the  wife 
passes  from  youth  to  age  quickly,  and  great 
family  cares  are  apt  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
would  better  move  on. 

Socialism  tinged  by  anarchy  has  deeplv  eaten 
into  the  life  of  the  common  people  and  is  m- 
garded  by  most  Italians  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  control  .)t  the  government,  in  which  cor- 
ruption and  graft  arc  nearly  as  common  as  in 
Russia.  While  better  conditions  are  in  sight 
they  have  not  yet  come,  and  taxation  is  as  heavy 
as  it  is  unjustly  raised  ami  distributed. 

Eighty-four  per  cent,  of  all  th  ta.:es  raised  are 
expended  upon  the  national  debt,  th"  administra- 
tion and  detense  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  national 
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needs  must  be  met  by  only  seventeen  per  cent. 
But  2.79  per  cent,  of  that  sum  is  used  Kir  educa- 
tion, the  consequence  beim,"-  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  populatidu  nf  lt;il\-  are  illilerate,  that  the  public 
schools,  both  government  and  church  schtxils, 
are  poor,  and  that  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  sutfering  from  the  lack  of  proper 
ecjuipment  and  an-  not  able  to  keep  pat  c  w  ith 
modern  advancement  in  educatiim.  CnmpulM>ry 
education  is  a  law  never  enforced,  ami  yet  suf- 
frage depends  u{)on  the  ability  to  read  and  write  ; 
therefore  over  6,000,000  voters  are  mbbetl  oi 
tlieir  right  to  vote.  The  king  is  loxt'd  tor  tlu' 
simplicity  of  his  life,  the  honesty  of  his  pur])OMs, 
and  for  his  ada])tal)ilirv  to  modern  thougiit  and 
conditions.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  most  of 
his  ministers  and  state  otticials.  Tlie  accepted 
name  for  an  ottieial  useti  to  be  and  in  a  measure 
still  is  "  Gobcrno  Ladro,"  wliich  means  govi'rn- 
ment  thief. 

The  Italian  is  a  good  business  man  and  a  good 
organizer,  li  i\ing  a  talent  for  the  dollru'  which  to- 
day makes  him  a  new  business  force  in  Europe, 
and  one  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  especially  if  he  im- 
proves his  l)usiness  morals,  which  are  very  poor. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Italy  is  the  centre  of  the 
most  dogmatic  Christian  rinnch,  the  Italian  is 
tolerant  tow  ards  those  of  other  faith  or  race,  even 
while  being  superstitious  to  a  degree.  He  loves 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Churcn  but  has  not 
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been  deeply  touched  In-  her  ethical  features,  and 
is  in  a  measure,  as  much  \rAi^tm  as  when  his  fore- 
fathers worshipped  local  deities  ;  althouj^h  now  he 
calls  them  patron  saints. 

One  might  justly  accuse  the  Catlvilic  clergy  of 
not  having  risen  to  their  responsibility,  of  having 
increased  the  enmity  rather  than  the  love  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  of  having  played 
l)iilitic>  (in  till-  oil  side  and  of  having  had  no  social 
vision.  Hut  a  chargr  like  this  though  true,  has 
back  of  it  certain  facts  which  would,  perchance, 
show  us  the  Roman  priests  in  a  better  light. 
There  are  priests  and  priests,  bishops  and  bishops, 
even  as  then'  are  popes  and  popes.  If  the  clergy 
•  li  Italy  was  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  present 
INipr,  if  it  had  his  spirit,  his  devotion  and  his 
|Mety,  the  Italian  might  still  become  a  Christian 
who  would  pnivc  the  power  oi  his  faith  and  who 
Wduld  be  thoroughly  genuine  and  tolerant  ;  not  a 
dogmatist,  a  thorough  optimist,  a  man  of  great 
faith,  and  consequently  not  a  good  politician. 

We  know  enough  of  Pope  Pius  X  to  wish  for 
Italy  and  for  America  also  that  he  might  become 
the  model  for  all  Roman  Catholics  ;  then  indeed 
the  immigrant  would  be  to  us  no  problem  but  a 
blessing.  Yet  one  cannot  judge  the  hierarchy  by 
the  Pope,  and  rhrn>  are  in  Italy  no'  a  lew  discern- 
ing men  who  distrust  the  Church  the  more,  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  has  a  good  Pope  behind 
whom  to  hide  its  evil  designs. 
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Vet  uh)  that  has  looked  into  the  face  of  Pope 
Pius  X  will  exiT  furj^ct  its  strong,  yel  swcL-t 
manliness?  He  must  indeed  have  no  religious 
sensibilities  who  does  not  realize  when  in  his 
presence  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  man  of 
God.  Shortly  after  his  elevation  to  his  office  he 
stood  before  a  congregation  of  some  ten  thousand 
people  who  hlled  the  court  of  St.  Damassia.  His 
face  shone  from  the  pleasure  of  loving  those  who 
stood  before  him,  and  they  could  not  help  loving 
him.  He  began  to  speak,  and  gradunliy  a  deep- 
felt  silence  crept  o\er  the  \ast  assemblage.  "  I 
am  so  glad,"  he  sa'd,  "  my  dearly  beloved  friends, 
to  see  so  many  of  you  here,  and  I  thank  vou  all 
from  the  deiJths  of  my  heart.  They  tell  me  that 
society  is  corrupt,  full  of  weakness  and  disease, 
a  sickly  dying  body,  but  I,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  filled  by  the  strength  of  his  faith,  "  do 
not  believe  it."  He  then  told  the  simple  story 
of  the  child  which  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead; 
he  told  it  as  simply  as  it  was  written,  as  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  who  was  an  eye-witness  might 
have  told  it  to  the  simple  folk  of  Judea.  He  told 
how  Jesus  with  His  companions  came,  how  He 
looked  upon  the  girl,  and  as  He  laid  His  hands 
upon  her  head  said,  "  The  child  is  not  dead  ;  it 
is  not  true." 

With  his  face  bathed  in  a  tlame  of  holy  pas- 
sion the  great  pope  and  preacher  said  to  the 
breathless  multitude:     "  Non  e  vero  " — it  is  not 
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true;  "  Xon  lo  credo  "~I  du  not  bdieve  it; 
"  and  if  we  all  cling  to  one  another  I  believe  that 
humanity  still  has  vitality,  and  that  it  will  come 
to  full  life  and  health,  as  lony  ago  did  the  little 
child  in  Palestine." 

As  I  look  ajjon  the  Italian  at  home  with  his 
many  social  diseases  which  have  so  deeply  eaten 
into  his  life  that  one  might  judge  him  incurable 
— I  nevertheless  say:  "  Non  e  vero,  Non  lo 
credo."  It  is  not  true,  I  do  not  believe  it. 
True,  my  faith  '  ■  his  healing  does  not  rest  with 
the  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  native  piety  and  his 
sterling  character.  The  Italian  is  sick  and  sore 
because  the  Church  which  has  so  long  been  his 
physician,  acknowledges  no  error,  and  even  its 
humble  Pope  will  not  persuade  it  that  it  must 
radically  change  its  treatment ;  this  not  onlv  for 
the  sake  of  Italy  but  for  the  sake  of  America 
also.  The  most  dangerous  element  which  can 
come  to  us  from  any  country,  is  that  which  comes 
smarting  under  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  com- 
mitted by  those  who  should  have  been  its  helpers 
and  healers.  Such  an  element  Italy  furnishes  in 
a  remarkably  great  degree,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  is  our  most  dangerous 
element. 
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THE  ITALIAN   IN  AMF.RICA 

It  is  luud  to  dt'lc-rniine  how  loiij^-  it  is  since  the 
first  Savoyard  came  tDOurcouiitrv  w  ith  his  tmiiK-d 
i)ears,  i.iak..._^  them  dance  to  thi-  si^]ueak\-  notes 
ot  his  reed  instrument,  a.-,  he  wandered  from  town 
to  town.  He  and  tiie  man  with  tiie  monkey  and 
orjj^au  uei  t  the  same  atlventurous  stock,  and 
they  were  the  vanu^uard  of  a  vast  armv  of  men 
wild  were  to  come;  tnst  uitii  a  pu^ii-carl,  later 
witii  shovel  and  pickax.  Not  to  destroy,  Init  to 
))nild  up  and  to  help  in  the  t^^reat  con(|uest  of 
nature's  resources,  so  abundantly  bestow  ed  upon 
this  continent 

While  the  averajje  Italian  immiirnmt  is  not 
rejj;-arded  by  any  of  us  as  a  public  benefactor,  it 
is  a  (juestion  just  how  far  we  could  lia\e  stretched 
oiu-  railways  and  ditches  withmit  him  ;  for  iie  now 
furiii-lu'i  ihe  lart^est  |)ercentai^c  of  the  kind  of 
labour  which  we  call  nnskillfd.  and  he  is  fmind 
wherevt'r  a  shovel  of  earth  needs  tn  be  Unind.  m 
a  bed  of  rock  is  to  be  blasted  Hundreds  ol  tin  lU- 
sands  come  each  vear  and  each  mie  of  them  t'lN 
intii  thr  work  av-jiiiini,^  him,  movint,'^  on  to  a  new 
ta>k  when  the  old  one  is  finished.  The  kind  of 
work  which  they  do  calls  for  unattached,  mij^rat- 
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in.ir    labour,   and   L-i.^luy   per  cunt,   of   those  who 
roine     liave    no    niarriaj,re    ties    to    hinder    their 
movimcntr,.      When  the  winter  comes  and  out  of 
do(.r  work  -n  .ws  slack,  or  when  the  kibour  market 
IS   dejjresM.d.   these    iniattaehi'd   forces   return   to 
Italy  and  bask  in  its  sunsliine  until  conditions  for 
kd;our   on    this   side   of   the   sea   grow   brij^diter. 
llicir  <iuarlers.  which  are  as  near  as  possible  to 
their   work,  .ire  easily  reco.irnized  ;    not  because 
thiy  are   ni(.re   slovenlv  than    their  neij^rhbours, 
but    because   there   is   such    a  "  helter   skelter,    1 
•  lout     care"    sort     of    ,itnios|)here    about    their 
s.|u;iIor.     This    com.-,    fn.ui    the   fact   that   thev 
ir-.inl   their  <iuarters  as  purely  lemporary,  and 
tiv.it     them    as    one    mif^rht    ;i    campinj^-^-round. 
which  to-morrow  is  to  be  abandoned  for  a  better 
site. 

I^il<c  all  for,. i-ners,  thev  preftT  to  be  amon.i,^ 
th.ir..un;  not  so  much  from  a  feelin^M.f  clannish- 
luss,  although  that  is  not  .absent;  but  because 
amon,q:  their  own.  they  are  safe  from  that  ridicule 
which  borders  on  cruelty,  and  with  which  the 
average  Am,  ricm  tr.ats  n.arlv  every  stranger 
not  of  hiv,  cimple.xion  or  s|)eech. 

In  iJas^ing  tlirougii  Connecticut,  where  nearly 
each  large  l,,u:,  ha>  its  jt.ali.an  colonv.  I  f,.und 
"";■  l"n,.|y  Ii;,li;,,i  asking  the  c.nductor  whether 
tiiis  was  the  train  f,,r  New  \'ork.  "  \Vhi(  h  way 
want  vou  go?"  (Csuallv  the  American  thinks 
lliat  the  foreigner  can  unileistand  poor  linglish.) 
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All  the  Italian  knew,  he  repeated:  "  New  Vork^ 
New  \\)rk."  The  eunductur  left  the  i)uzzled  man 
standing  on  the  platform  and  the  train  moved 
on.  I  remained  with  the  Italian  and  saw  him 
three  times  treated  similarly,  if  not  worse,  and  I 
C(jncluded  that  it  is  not  very  safe  f\)r  the  Italian 
to  distribute  himself  too  thinly  over  this  con- 
tinent. 

The  Italian  usually  moves  into  quarters  for- 
merly occupied  hy  the  Irish  or  Jews,  whose  de- 
mands have  risen  with  their  better  earnings,  and 
who  have  left  the  congested  districts  for  the  u[)- 
town  or  the  suliurhs.  At  present  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  Italian  is  satisfied  li\- tin  se  quarters, 
and  that  what  nobody  wants,  he  is  readv  to  take. 
So  it  is  that  he  comes  to  the  edges  of  the  great 
Cilietti)  in  New  York,  to  Bleecker  Street  and  be- 
yoiui,  and  liiat  his  trail  leads  almost  int<»  the 
heirt  cl  it.  Jewish  and  Italian  push-cart  j)ed- 
dlers  stand  side  by  side,  the  Italian  barber  shop 
seeks  Semitic  customers,  the  smells  from  the 
"  Cx-noese  Restamant  "  bit  lul  wit'.  \\\o^v  trom  the 
"Kosher  Kitchen,"  and  tin  ,iir  is  disturbed  by 
the  |)erfumes  of  garlic  and  |)aj)rika,  a  comiiina- 
tion  not  half  so  bad  as  it  smells. 

In  Chicago,  "Little  Italy"  hoMud  amund  a 
large  distiiit  C(iudeinn((l  tn  the  sheltering  of 
vice,  and  when  good  business  sense  diclainl  that 
it  be  moved  to  some  less  conspicuous  portion  of 
the  town,  it  was  immediatelv  in\  aded  by  Italians. 
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Scarcely  a  day  had  passed,  yet  tlie  ciiange  made 
was  as  co.nplele  as  it  was  revolutionarv.  Lai;^e 
plate  windiiws  were  broken  ami  pilKius  were 
stuck  into  the  aperture  to  keep  out  the  lake 
breeiie  ;  the  broad  stairways  which  had  led  to 
destruction  were  slippery  now,  but  not  so  danger- 
ous as  before  ,  the  large  parlours  were  divided  and 
subdivided,  while  die  gay  paper  \\ as  torn  from 
the  walls  ;  it  looked  as  though  conquerors  had 
come  who  were  bent  upon  destruction.  A  happy 
change  was  manifest  in  the  streets,  for  it  was 
full  of  children,  and  the  innocent  kice  (jf  a  child 
had  not  been  seen  in  those  streets  for  y<ars. 

Housing  conditions  among  the  Italians  are  as 
bad  as  can  be  imagined  and  the  most  crowded 
quarters  in  our  cities  arr  those  inhabited  by  them, 
tour  hundred  and  nimiy-two  families  in  one 
block  is  the  record,  and  it  is  held  by  New  York, 
on  I'rince  Street,  between  Mott  and  Elizabeth 
Streets;  while  Philadeljjhia  can  boast  of  having 
the  most  uiiuholcsome  tenenienis.  where  air  is  a 
luxury  and  dayligiit  unknown,  in  that  city 
thirty  families  numbering  12;  jiersons,  were  liv- 
ing in  thirty-four  rooms. 

()f  course  the  landlord  who  builds  these  shacks 
and  the  com'-'iuirt\  wiiidi  tolerates  th(  n\.  are 
e(|ually  to  blatne.  Hoth  commit  a  crime  against 
soiieiy.  but  a  good  share  of  the  blame  must  fall 
III""!  the  Italian  himself  for  being  satisfied  with 
such  surroundings.     He  is  of  course  anxious  to 
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save  money,  and  a  (U'Cfiit  dufllin;^-  in  dur  larj^'c 
cities  is  a  luxury  ;  so  he  wlio  al  home  used  the 
heavens  for  ilie  root  o!  his  tenem>'nt,  and  the 
lont,'-  street  for  his  parloiu-,  is  naturall}'  content 
with  but  a  small  shelter  for  the  niyht. 

Considerinj^  the  conditions  under  wliieli  the 
Italians  live,  their  quarters  are  not  nearlv  so  had 
as  one  mis,''ht  expect,  and  when  a  jjeriod  of  pros- 
perity has  come  updii  the  community,  w  hen  it 
can  look  back  upon  a  \ear  or  two  of  consecuti\e 
work,  they  >how  in  common  with  otlur  foreii;!! 
quarters,  decided  imi)ro\ement. 

Rather  characteristic  is  the  tenement  distri'-t 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  has  sj^one  through  all 
the  stag^es  of  such  districts  iii  other  cities,  is  no 
better  than  thev,  and  in  maiiv  res])eets  worse. 
There  are  buililinj.,^s  occu])it(l  w  liich  would  be  (■(  in- 
demned  elsewheri'  as  unlit  for  human  habitation. 
Then-  arc  whole  blocks  which  look  dam]),  diiii^v 
and  ilirty  ;  ancient  structures,  with  Tilth  oozing 
fri  im  e\  er\'  pore. 

Jews  and  Italians  are  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
this  district,  althouufh  one  >me>  across  ,1 
stranded  American  familv  here  and  there,  the 
drejjs  of  New  l-aiijland,  the  most  hojieUss  people 
in  this  ni'w  city  of  ancient  tenements.  The  two 
n.ationalities  liv  -  rather  close  toL^ether,  and  it  is  a 
mi.xture  of  Russian  and  Italian  dirt,  the  Italian 
article  lieintj  much  the  cleaner. 

Walk  through  the   streets   with   me  and  you 
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will  readily  f„rget  that  y,.i,  arc  in  Am.rica.     Here 
I'u'tr...  the  shoemaker,  ,m  hi>  tlinx-k.--^ed  steel 
mrnd.  Louts  out  upwa  thr  street.  ;  while  Loreiiz,; 
shaves  hi.  cust,.mer  upon  the  pavement  in  front 
"»    his    sliop.      Gossipino-    ,^r,-ouiK.    of    Mvarthv 
nei^rhbours   s,t  u.j^elher  upon  the  threshhold  of 
their  homes,  and  Bianca,  Lorenzo's  wife,  is  com- 
Pl-i"'>"K   m  a  loud   voice  that  Pietro,  the   shoe- 
maker, has  calkd  her  a  hussv.     "  And  he  a  low- 
covvn  Sicihan.a  good  for  nothing,  has  called  me 
the  barber's   wife,  a   hussy."     She  is  rousing  the 
ire    of  her    neighbours,   and    woe   to   Pietro,  for 
Lorenz(.'s  wife  has  a  temper. 

Th.y  do  look  so  unchanged  as  vet,  nearlv  all 
,  y^7^~^<>  genuinely  hom,.|v,  as  if  tlu'N  'had 
landed  but  yesterday  ;  and  tlu-v  have  not  vc-t 
Rnne  through  the-  transforming  process,  cxccin' as 
M-aiicx-sco,  the  chief  of  .hc-  hurdy-gurdv  grinders, 
has  changed  one  or  two  tunes  of  his  /,;-/,./;-,  • 
f'>r  lie  appeases  the  New  England  c-onscicio-  bv 
I'laying  "  Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee."  with  varia'- 
t-.ns.  "Rock  of  Ages,"  closelv  folLwc-d  bv 
Tammanv."  am' air.  from  Cavaii.ro  R„s,ic-a,K: 

^\"'^- Italian  in  Hartford  wcTcl,...  handicapped 
I'v  the  wretch.Mj  conditions  of  his  dwelling  he 
^^^'I'ln'orecMly  l'- able  to  utilixe  the  splendid 
■';'-"^^;^-  "f  that  c-ity.  As  h  is.  he  rises  verv 
-l"wiy  but  perc-ptibiv;  although  he  lives  in  thi- 
w-rst  possible  houses,  he  is  growing  more  and 
tnore  cleanly  .  he  is  gaining  in  self-.res|HCt  and 
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when  he  has  had  the  opportunity  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Irish  people,  he  wiU  probably  not 
only  duplicate  their  splendid  record  in  New  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  but  excel  it.  Slowly  but 
surely  he  is  risin;^  from  a  tenement  dweller  to  a 
tenement  owner  and  soon  he  "  will  do  others  as 
he  was  done,"  and  charge  exorbitant  rent  for 
uninhabitable  quarters. 

The  Italian  is  regarded  as  a  good  asset  in  the 
real  esta  _■  business,  for  he  can  be  crowded  more 
than  any  other  human  being.  He  is  fairly  prompt 
with  his  rent  and  he  does  not  make  heavy  de- 
mands in  the  way  of  improvements.  This  he 
himself  appreciates,  for  he  has  business  sensi,  and 
buys  real  estate  as  soon  as  he  can  invest  his 
small  earnings.  Usually  he  acquires  a  small 
house  with  a  large  mortgage.  He  moves,  into 
the  house  at  once,  proceeds  to  draw  revenue  from 
every  available  corner,  and  in  a  few  yeais  lifts 
the  mortgage  and  is  on  his  way  to  buy  more 
real  estate. 

The  value  of  the  business  is  proved  by  th''  fact 
th.it  in  the  Italian  (luartlT^  in  New  York  Scx) 
Italian>  are  owners  of  houses,  a  large  proportion 
of  course  being  tenements  of  the  worst  character, 
which  IK  vertheless,  represent  the  respectable 
value  of  Si5,ooo,cxK).  A  like  large  sum  lies  in 
the  savings  banks  of  that  city,  deposited  by 
Italian  immigrants;  while  tlv,'  total  value  of  all 
the  prt)perty  owned  by  them  \\\  tin-  city  of  New 
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YorL   alone,  is  not  far  from  $70,000,000.     These 
figures,    I    mjst  confess,   do  not  impress  me,  for 
the  sufTerin^rs   endured    and  meted    out  for  the 
sake    of    1  ,se    earnings  are  terrible,  and  in  the 
"tit   for  tat"  of  our  economic  order  the  Italian 
gives  as  -(n)d  as  he  gets.    The  narrow  quarters  he 
rents  are  invariably  sublet,  and  he  imposes  upon 
the  newcomer  conuitions  as  hard  as,  or  harder 
than,  those  under  which  he  began  life  in  the  land 
of  the  free.     The  hardest  conditions  are  those  he 
imposes  upon    iiis   wife  and   children  ;  yet  he  is 
not  a  cruel    husband  or  father,  and  shares  their 
hard    labour,    often     making   the  children  nart 
ouiKTs  of   what  they  earn.     Of  course  the  west- 
ern  and  southern  cities  where  the  Italians  have 
settled   make  a  better  shouin^r,  for  thev  are  not 
the  men  who  came  but  yesterday  ;  they  have  had 
a  larger  opportunity  and  have  made  full  use  of  it. 
Italian    clubs,    opera    houses,    and    Chambers  of 
Commerce,   are    being  organized  in  the  western 
and   southern   cities;  and   one  can  judge  of  the 
quality  of  am  Italian  immigrant  best,  where  the 
struggle  for  life  is  n.,t  too  keen,  the  surroundings 
not  so  terribly  depressing,  and  where  the  Anuii- 
ean   spirit   has   had  a  chance  to  be  grafted  upon 
the    Latin   stock.     More  and  more  he  is  leaving 
tlir  lily  and  in  the  Southue.st  especially,  colonies 
of  Italians  are  sjmnging  up  and  are  conducted 
with    such   eminent   success,   that  with  some  en- 
couragement, the  Italian  may  be  made  helpful  in 
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rcclaiminj4  uur  arid  deserts,  even  as  he  is  now 
making  the  rocky  hill  farms  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusi.'tts  to  "blossom  as  the  rose." 

Among  these  settlements,  that  at  Bryan.  Texas, 
is  the  most  notable.  It  is  composed  nt  what  we 
usually  call  the  least  desirable  Italian  clement, 
the  Sicilian.  Nearly  twenty-five  hundred  people 
have  selded  tiiere  as  renters,  aUhough  not  a  tew 
of  them  are  owners  of  tlie  land  they  work.  Some 
eighteen  miles  separate  the  various  families,  all 
of  whom  come  from  near  Palermo,  and  have  lived 
togt.'lher  in  reasonable  hiirmony,  making  rapid 
Imaneir.l  progress.  They  are  as  jjeaceful  a  com- 
munity as  is  found  in  >o  turbulent  a  state  as 
Te.xas.  In  I'lah  and  California  the  progress 
made  is  still  more  marked  ;  and  ])roves  that  the 
Italian  like  the  rest  of  usneedsonly  a  f;nr  cliaiu'c. 

I  ha\e  had  good  opportunity  also  to  observe 
him  in  his  migratory  state,  attached  to  a  con- 
struction crew  on  the  railroad,  and  tenting  by  a 
cut  in  the  rock,  or  1)\-  the  western  lii'Ids. 

Usually  the  t.irmer  fears  his  coming.  The 
word  "  Dago"  has  in  it  an  element  of  dri'ad  ;  it 
carries  the  sound  of  the  dagger,  and  the  dyna- 
mite bomb.  The  far  away  villager  who  sees  the 
camp  ajiproaching  fears  its  pmxiniity.  1  lia\c 
watched  the  Italians  coming  and  going  and 
although  there  was  a  heated  l)rawl  at  times,  they 
c|uarrelled  among  themselves,  disturbed  nobody, 
left  the  hen  coops  of  the  larnurs  untouched,  tlid 
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not  bum  down  llu'  villnge,  and  paid  decently  for 
their  foofl.  Wlieii  tiiey  went  away  a  fairly  good 
source  of  revenue  had  disappeared  and  with  it  a 
good  share  of  unreasoning  j.rejudice. 

As  competitors  in  ceruiin  fields  of  activity  they 
are  justly  feared  by  those  who  ha\e  regarded 
those  fields  as  their  own  ]:)eculiar  ])rovince  ;  and 
they  an-  pushing  the  Russian  Jew  very  hard  in 
his  monopolv  of  the  manufacture  of  clotliiinr. 
The  nimble  iingers  of  the  Italian  woman,  her 
lesser  demands  upon  life,  and  the  ease  with  which 
she  carries  the  burdens  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood, have  enabled  hi^r  to  outdistance  the  work- 
er>  of  the  Ghetto,  although  the  strife  is  still  on 
and  the  issue  not  decided.  Yet  I  believe  that  the 
future  clothing  worker  in  America  will  be  the 
Italian  and  n^it  the  Jew  ;  for  t'  Jew  loves  life 
and  its  good  tilings,  and  moreover  he  has  edu- 
cational ambitions  for  his  children,  which  the 
Italian  does  not  yet  feel,  he  being  ;\  sinner  aI)ove 
ail  others  in  the  use  of  his  children's  labour. 
The  Chicago  truant  ol'iicers  have  had  the  ])rivi- 
lege  of  arresting  nearly  all  the  parents  of  one 
"  Little  Italy  "  at  once  ;  for  almost  every  child  of 
school  age  was  kept  at  home  and  "  sweated  "  for 
all  the  strength  it  ])ossessed. 

The  Italian  is  \ery  fertile  in  iinenting  excuses 
for  the  ])uri)ose  of  evading  the  law,  and  his  ethical 
standard  in  that  direction  is  still  extreinely  low. 
This    comes    from    his    inherited    liatred    of   all 
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govLTiimt'iital  tcsirictioiis  ;  he  still  thinks  that  the 
state  seeks  only  ii>  own  i^nod  and  his  hurt,  in  its 
insistence  upon  the  education  of  his  children. 
Substantially  this  is  the  Italian's  attitude  towards 
law  in  j^enerai  ;  and  to  that  in  a  larye  measure  is 
due  the  fact  that  he  lates  relatively  hi^h  in  the 
statistics  of  crime. 

1  have  thus  far  refrained  from  usinpf  statistics, 
larj^ely  because  they  may  be  juggUd  with,  as  has 
been  done  very  successfully  ;  just  as  zealots  jug- 
j^de  with  Bible  texts  to  prove  their  contentions. 
I  have  done  something  besides  gathering  tigmt'^. 
and  that  something  may  be  of  importance.  I 
have  visited  nearly  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the 
eastern  and  wot^rn  States  ;  not  to  ask  how  many 
foreigntTS  there  are  in  jail,  but  to  ask  why  and 
how  thev  were  con\icted,  what  their  present  be- 
haviour is  ;  to  look  the  men  and  women  squarely 
in  the  face  and  to  converse  with  them.  Let  me 
sav  here  again,  emphatically,  that  statistics  are 
misleading  and  that  in  soite  of  the  large  number 
of  Italians  in  prison,  there  are  by  far  fca'cr 
criminals  among  them  than  the  statistics  indicate. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  crimes  for  which 
the  Italian  sulTers,  have  grown  out  of  local  usage 
in  his  old  home.  None  the  less  are  they  justly 
punished  here,  lest  they  be  permitted  to  perpetu- 
ate themselves  in  the  new  home. 

Most  of  the  Italians  in   prison  have  used  the 
stiletto  and  the  pistol   too  freely,   just  as  they 
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used   thrm   at   Imnu.  uhcn  jcalousv  mndc  them 
mad,  or  uh.-n  tliey  were  in  pursuit  of  ^•eutreance 
for  real  or  fancied  urono..      There  are  not  a  feu- 
real    crmimals  who    have    us.^d    tiie  weapon  for 
K-ain,  hut  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  stahbingor 
shoutiny  was  an  alfair  of  honour  with  tiiose  con- 
cerned, and  evn  the  aKgrie\-ed  parties  prepared 
to   safTer    in   sHrnee   and    du;  heqiieathinj^^   thei'- 
Ri-udKe  to  the  next  treneration,  rather  than  i.rint;- 
the  affair  bef,,re  a   sordid  court.      Testim,.nv  in 
such  cases   is  wry  hard    to  .;-rt.  ai-.d  I  have  seen 
many  a  wounrh'd    Itahan  l,in-   his   lips,  inwanllv 
Kn.anm.tr,  and  sufferin^^  in  silence,  u.uviiiin-  t^, 
let  stmn-e  ears  hear  the  proud  secret  of  which 
he  was  the  keeper  and  the  victim. 

Itahan  hnr-lars  have  not  reached  prohciencv 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  "  Hall  (,f  Infamy  '" 
and  bank  robbers  and  "  hold-  up  "  men  need  not 
>;et  fear  serious  competition  from  that  source 
Ihe  prisons  contain  manv  Italians  who  trans- 
gressed out  of  ignorance  as  well  as  from  passion  • 
numl)ers  suffer  because  thev  <io  not  know  the 
language  of  the  court,  and  did  not  have  enomrh 
com  of  the  realm. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  Italians  is  that  th(>v 
have  no  sense  of  shame  (,r  remorse.  I  haxe  n.n 
yet  found  one  of  them  who  was  sorry  for  m,^•- 
thing  except  that  he  had  been  caught ;  and  in  his 
own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  he  is 
"  unfortunate  "  when  he  is  in  prison  and  "  lucky  " 
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when  1k'  CLunes  out.  "He  no  had  "  his  luij^h- 
bour  says:  "He  t^^ood,  lie  just  rau^iit,"  and 
when  he  comes  out,  lie  is  received  like  a  lu  lo. 

This  is  the  severest  imlictment  that  can  be 
bnniyhi  agrunst  tht'  Italian,  and  it  is  severe 
enou^^h  ;  but  it  comes  largely  from  his  attitude 
towards  the  State  and  tVom  the  nature  ot  the 
crime.  L'lian  Betts,  who  knows  her  foreigners 
critically  and  sympathetically,  savs  : 

"  In  New  York,  the  streets  the  Italian..  Ii\c  in 
are  the  most  nes'le  -ti  :,  the  able  In  ad  ot  t!ii>  de- 
partment claiming  that  cleanliness  is  impossible 
where  the  Italian  lives.  The  truth  is  that  prep- 
aration  for  cleanliness  in  our  foreign  colonies  is 
wholly  inadequate.  The  police  despise  the 
Italian  except  for  his  voting  jjower.  He  feels 
the  contempt  but  with  the  wisdom  of  his  race  he 
keeps  his  crimes  foreign,  and  defies  this  de]iart- 
ment  more  successfully  than  tlie  public  gener- 
ally knows.  He  i>  a  jieaccable  citizen  in  spite  of 
the  peculiar  race  crimes  which  startle  iiie  ]niMie. 
The  criminals  are  as  one  to  a  thousand  of 
these  i)eo{)le.  On  Sundays  watch  these  colonies. 
The  streets  are  literally  crowded  from  liouse  line- 
to  house  line,  as  \:\x  as  the  eye  can  see,  but 
not  a  policeman  in  yight,  nor  occasion  for  one. 
Laughter,  song,  discussion,  exchange  of  ipithet, 
but  no  disturbance.  They  mind  their  own 
business  as  no  other  nation,  and  carr}-  it  to  the 
point    of    crime   when    they    protect    their    own 
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criminal.  Like-  everyotluT  human  being  in  God's 
I'c.uitituI  xun-ld,  tluy  have  the  vices  of  their  vir- 
'^'*>.     It  1.  tor  us  to  learn  the  last  to  prevent  the 

lir.^t.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Italy  seems  to  be  the 
land  ot  l)ey:-ars,  the  Italian  immii,rrant  israrelva 
medicant  .and  (according  to  Jacob  Riis),  among 
the   street   i)eggars  ..f   New  York,  the   Irish  lead 
uith     htteen     p.r    cent.,    the    native    Americans 
fnlK.u-    uuh    tuvlve,    the    Germans    with    ei-dit 
while   ih,.    Iiahan  .iiuws   InU   two  p^-r  cent       In' 
the    ahn.h<HiM.s    of    New    Vnrk    the  Italian    uc- 
cup„s  the  enviable  position  of  having  the  small- 
est   representation,    with    bvland    having    161- 
l'--.ns  and  Italy  but  niiu-teen  ;  while  the  hgures 
>".  the  United  States  are  equallv  fav.urable 

Considering  the  congested  conditions  of  the 
tenements,  th.  Italian  ivtanis  much  of  his  inher- 
't*;i  vigour,  but  .-onsumpiion  which  plavs  havoc 
wMi.  hun  1,1  this  MiK-ongenial  climate  is  aggra- 
vat,.,I   bvh,.   mod,,   of  hving   that    is  so  entiivlv 

changed.     Ksp.v v  ,io  ,1,..  .om.,,  and  children 

SUIT,.,-,  for  tlu.y  are  su.ldenlv  transf.Tre.i  from  ■, 
coniplcte  out-of-door  lit.  to  ,l„.  ,,Hso„-lik..  ualls 
of  the  tenements. 

In  Chicago  I  visite.l  a  famib-  in  uh„h  I  had 
Ix' .  me  interested  ilnout;h  a  sou  u|„,  ,,,,  i„  „„,. 
Maut  antagonism  to  the  school  law  and  u  ho  was 
the  special  pet  of  the  truant  officers.  VX'hen  I 
first  saw  th.ese  people  they  occupied  two  rear 
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rodiiis  in  wliich  the  niutluT  liad  bi'cii  for  ihiLo 
luiiiitlis  without  oiicc  ^'■oing  out  of  doors.  She 
was  coughing  constantly  althougli  hard  at  woik 
making  vests  ;  and  the  liusljand  could  imt  un- 
derstand how  her  red  cheeks  could  so  soon  jiave 
disappeared,  or  why  her  colour  was  as  m  How  as 
thi-  light  of  the  coal  oil  lam  l)y  which  she 
worked  ten  of  the  fourteen  wo  ing  Ivuirs  oi  tlic 
day.  Thomasio,  the  son,  was  stunted  pln^icaliy 
and  mentally,  and  t!ie  mark  of  the  tenemeni  was 
upon  him.  He  was  the  oldest  of  eight  childre  i 
and  had  borne  the  Imrdcn  of  his  ^e\■en  brothers 
and  sisters  as  if  ii  \\(re  his  own.  While  the 
other  boys  were  playing  on  the  sidewalk,  he  had 
to  rock  the  baby.  Through  seven  years  he  had 
rareb- seen  (/od's  oul  of  doors,  except  as  it  shone 
u]>on  him  through  a  little  sjiot  in  the  ;iir  shaft  of 
the  tenemeni.  H(>  ruid  his  parents  hated  the 
school  and  the  school  officers  wln)  were  aftei 
liim,  and  that  c-a-t  sjiells  cat  will  be  tis  nnieh  as 
he  will  knou  of  all  the  m\  sterit  s,  in  spite  of  tin- 
zealous  truant  officers  and  tiachers,  lay  and  cler- 
ical. Thi'  public  schools  will  be  unable  to  work 
their  magic  not  onl\-  iijion  Thomasio  and  his 
f.imily  of  seven,  but  upon  numbers  ot  the  same 
kind,  re,iie(l  uinler  tin  sime  circumstances,  for 
<\(  n  beloie  till  V  were  born  thev  were  rol)b«  d  of 
their  mental  and  physical  background,  and  their 
horizon  will  always  be  bounded,  more  or  less,  by 
garbage  cans,  b-rrels  of  stal.'   beer,  wash-tubs 
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full  ui  soiled  clotliing,  and  b\-  cradles  full  of  little 
bambiiios. 

Nuvertiu  less  the  Italian  is  not  a  degenerate  ; 
he  usually  survives  the  wretched  years  of  his  in- 
fancy and  then  like  all  peoj^le  who  share  his  en- 
vironment, ^nows  up  les^  rugged,  perhaps  more 
suhtli',  and  luinlened  to  some  things  which  uould 
prove  a  very  serious  handicap  to  those  of  us  who 
know  the  value  of  pure  air  and  ot  soap  and 
water. 

It  would  seem  uj)on  a  superlicial  glance  that 
the  large  incursion  of  Italians  to  Anierita  would 
a(Jd    strength    to    the    Roman    Catholic   Church 
licre,  and  that  their  coming  into  a  community 
would  be  welcomed  because  of  that ;  but  I  have 
found  almost  the  opposite  to  be  true.     The  Irish 
priest>  do  not   like  them;  they  lack  the  serious 
devotion  to  the  Church  which  characterizes  Iri>h 
or  German  parishioners,  they  care  onlv  for  the 
show  element  in  religion  and  are  not  willing  to 
pay  even  for  that.      Th,  y  wi!!  --nrnv  to  church  on 
gr<at  holidays   when  many  candies  are  lighted 
;ind  banners  are  carried  ;  but  they  do  not  bother 
themselves  to  come  to  early  mass,  nor  are  they 
the  i)esi   attendants  at   the  confessional.     They 
uili    spend   much    money   upon    showy   funerals 
and  christenings,  but  if  the  Catholic  Church  were 
dependent  for  its  support  upon  the  Italian  immi- 
grants it  would  fare  badly.     This  of  course  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that   they  are  very  poor  and 
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that  in  Italy  the  Church  is  comfiaratixcly  rich  ; 
but  it  is  most  lar^^uiy  due  tu  the  tact  that,  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion,  the  Itahan  Is  tiot 
rehgious  by  nature,  that  as  a  rule  he  has  r.o  un- 
derstanding for  the  serious  and  ethical  side  of 
religion,  that  he  is  a  heathen  still  who  needs  to 
have  his  spiritual  nature  discovered  and  stirred, 
after  which  he  should  have  the  alphabet  t)f  the 
gospel  preached  to  him  in  the  simplest  possib'f 
way.     The  Italia  jst  in  America  is  the  poorest 

kind  (if  vehicle  _.  i Mt  jnirpdse  ;  in  [iroof  of 
which  I  quote  Lillian  \V.  Uttts  hnausi  she  can- 
not be  accused  of  prejudice  in  tlu  light  of  the 
conclusions  which  siie  draws  : 

To  one  who  knows  and  appreciates  the  great 
spiritual  life  of  the  Roman  C^itholic  Cliureh,  the 
relation  between  that  Church  and  the  mass  of  the 
Italians  in  this  country  is  a  source  of  grief,  for  it 
does  not  hold  in  the  lives  of  this  people  the  |)lace 
it  should.  R(hu'taml\,  the  writer  has  to  blame 
the  igniirance  and  bigotry  of  the  immij.,rant 
priests  who  set  themsehes  against  American  in- 
fluence ;  111(11  who  too  often  lend  llieiiisehcs  to 
the  purposes  of  the  ward  lualer.  tlic  district 
leader  in  controlling  the  jieoplc  ;  u  ho  too  often 
keep  silence  when  the  poor  are  the  victims  of  the 
shrewd  Italians  who  have  grown  rich  on  the  ig- 
norance of  their  countrymen.  One  man  made 
eight  thoiis:ind  dollars  by  supplying  one  thou- 
santi   labourers  to  ,i   railroad.      lie  collected  five 
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dollars  from  each  man  as  railroad  fare-,  though 
fansiH,rtalK.n  uas  ^aven  by  the  ruad,  and  three 
'l"llars  irnm  each  man  for  the  material  to  build  a 
iou.e.     The  men  supposed  it  was  to  be  a  home 
f-r  the.r  families.     They  found  as  a  home  the 
^^  •■*;tc-hed  shelters  provided  by  contractors,  with 
^v  uch    ue    are    all    familiar.     This   transaction, 
^^'"•n    known,   did     not    disturb    the   church    or 
s'-nal  relations  of  the  offender,  but  it  increased 
'"^    political    power,    for    it    showed    what    he 
couKl    do.       He    is    recognized     to-day    as    the 

Mayor   ot .  Street;    his    influence   is  met 

everywhere. 

"  The  claim  is  made  that  the  parochial  school 
''■'s  the^  a.K;mtage  that  it  .chives  religious  as  well 
as  sranar  n,struction.  Observing  and  compar- 
m-.^  ^'"Y"'^'''''-^'>  'i^i"^^  umler  the  same  environ- 
ment  who    attended     the   public   and    parochial 

schools   I  found  that  they  did  <.c,uallv  good  work 
'"   l-^"Rish.  but   that   the  public  sch.iols  did  vc.rv 
'""'■''    '"'f'^'-    ^^'"l^     in    arithmetic.      The    time 
knvui  in  the  public  schools  ,„  ,h,.  ,,,.,,„„,  ..  ^^^^ 
^•nd  fnlls"  was  apparentlv  giv,,,  in  the  parochial 
school  to  religions  exercises  and.  instnution   with 
about  an  e.,u,,l  d.-gree  of  comprehension  and  ap- 
plication on  tl,..  pa„  ,,f  ,1,,.  pupils.     Therew..sno 
c.fference  in  the  appreciation  of  truth,  hon,.stv<,r 
peace.      They   li.d.    stole    an.l    fought    without 
showing    distinction    in   training.     The  singing 
voices  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  were 
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fcf  brtter  trained  than  the  voices  of  children  in 
the  parochial  schools. 

'•  What  the  Italian  needs  in  New  York  above 
all  things  is  his  church  in  the  full  possession  of 
its  great  spiritual  jiower  ;  young  men  born  in  this 
country,  imbued  with  a  love  of  and  ai)])reeialion 
of  its  great  oj)portunities,  trained  for  the  priest- 
hood, to  work  and  live  among  the  Italians  ;  in 
the  interval  before  this  is  accomplished,  a  noviti- 
ate of  at  least  five  years  for  all  foreign-born  and 
trained  priests  before  they  are  put  in  charge  (jf 
an  American  parish  ;  the  establishing  of  music 
schools  in  count ction  with  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  in  the  foreign  colonies ;  the  rajjid 
disappearance  of  the  Italian  paiish  because' the 
people  havi'  become  American,  .\bo\t-  all,  the 
immediate  suppression  of  all  proselyting  antong 
these  peojile.  Their  Churc'i  is  in  their  blood. 
The  veneer,  which  is  all  the  new  church  connec- 
tion is,  stifles  the  vital  breath  of  the  soul,  and 
leaves  the  so-called  '"divert  without  a  Church.. 
The  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  R( move  the 
temptation  of  the  loaves  and  I'lshes  in  this  pros- 
elyting endeax'our  and  sic  how  successful  the 
efTort  is.  Let  the  Catholic-  Church  in  Ann  lica 
live  at  her  highest  among  these  people,  and  the 
political  problems  they  create  will  disa|)pear." 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  tin  .-rthor  of  the 
above  ;  but  I  join  with  her  In  arlib,  in  tin  desire 
expressed  in  her  last  sentence.     1  woulil  also  add  : 
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|et   the  l'n.te.tant    Church  H^■e  h.r  hi^^hc-st  be 

vain.  iit^eutu,  and  are  not  in 
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A  l',.\c,r,.\c,E  \va,t,'-un  heavily  loaded  by  bags 
and  trunks,  and  half  lost  to  view  in  the  muddy 
street  and  against  the  muddier  sky  of  Ciiieago, 
stojipcd  in  front  of  the  Scdoon  to  the  Acropolis, 
on  Halstead  Street.  The  baggage  man  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  angr>'  moli,  for  he  demanded  four 
dMilars  for  iiis  trip,  anrl  t!>af,  the  unsuspecting  im- 
migrants were  unwilliny  to  pay.  In  this  they 
were  supported  I)y  thei'-  countrymen  wlio  had 
come  cut  of  the  saloon  to  weiccjme  them  to  New 
Greece,  whicli  is  uiii)ieturesquely  located  on  the 
West  side  of  Chicago,  between  dives  and  elu  ap 
rcstainanis  oti  one  sitle,  and  the  busy  Ghetto  on 
the  other.  Men  of  all  nationalities,  if  of  no  oc- 
cupation, gathered  about  the  hagglingcrowd,  and 
the  baggage  man  receivrd  the  support  of  the  niol), 
for  he  wore  a  Union  butt(,,.,  and  the  warcrv  :  "  It's 
the  Union  price"  was  the  ShibboUtli  l)v  which 
the  Greeks  were  vanquished  and  made  to  p-AV 
the  four  dollars  ;  not  of  course,  without  having 
spent  an  hour  in  their  na.ional  pastime  of  hag- 
gling for  the  jirice. 

The  driver  mounted  his  (juickly  emptied  w  agon, 
with  a  curse  upon  the  "  Uagos,"  and  the  crowd 
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i'"'>nnally  discussed  for  a  while  the  iinmi..n-,ti„n 
quest.nn;  ,ts  verdict  beinR,  tlKit  it  is  li.m-  ...shut 
'H.r  doors  a^rain.t  ti-.e  Greel<s,  tor  Uuv  are  a  no,,r 
lot  trom  which  to  make  good  American  citizens 

1  lie  croud  dispersed  as  qnickly  as  it  came  and 
the  freshly  landed  Greeks  entered  the  gatc>s  of 
the  "_Ac-rop„hs,"a  Grcvk  salo,,n  and  restaurant 
c.mihn)atinn,  not  unhke  (e.xternallv  at  least,  its 
Arnencan  prototype  on  tiie  same  street,  where  the 
saloon  is  decidedly  at  its  worst. 

The  newcomers  were  feasted  on  black  olives 
brown  bread  and  goat's  cheese  ;  for  the  Greek  is 
very  loyal  to  the  national  appetite,-a.,d  thev 
immediately  begin  to  plan  their  e.itrance  inu.  the 
busy  hfe  of  America,  through  the  axenues  of  bar- 
ter or  ot  lahiiur. 

It   is   not   to    be  wondered    nt   that    the  crowd 
winch  knows  ,K.thing  of  the  Greeks,  called  them 

Dagos      for  ,t  would  he  hard  even  for  one  who 
knovys  them  onlv  from  the  classic  past,  properlv 
o  place    thts    group    „f  ,,..,,    uere    n    !..  that 
their  speech  betrayed  the  anci<,u  heritage 

We  never  picture  the  heroes  of  Greek  epics 
un.  .^rs.zed.  like  these  moderns;  roun.i  headed' 
looking  mtoihe  world  out  of  small,  black  pierc- 
ingeyes,  their  complexion  sallow  and  their  h,-,ir 
straight  and  black.  We  too.  would  place  them 
nearer  moderti  Palermo  than  ancic-nt  Athens,  and 
judge  th.M-r  blood  to  nave  flowed  through  the 
v.'ins  of  rough  Alban<.se  mountaineers  and  crude 
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Slavic  plowmt'ii,  latluT  tluiii  thruugh  the  perfect 
bodies  of  those  Greeks  who  have  dissolved  with 
their  myths,  and  who  disappeared  when  Mt. 
Olympus  was  deserted  by  its  divine  tenantry. 

These  modern  Greeks  have  retained  much  of 
their  past,  stored  in  their  memories  at  least,  and 
scarcely  one  of  those  whom  I  have  met  but  know  s 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  or  whose  black  eyes 
do  not  sparkle  proudly  when  he  recounts  the 
glory  of  those  Attic  days. 

They  are  still  eager  to  know,  even  more  eagf>r 
to  tell  what  they  know,  and  a  brave  front  is  not 
the  least  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  ni(Ml(  in 
Greek.  A  consuming  pride  which  amounts  to 
conceit,  shuts  his  eyes  to  his  own  faults  as  well 
as  to  the  virtues  of  other  races,  and  he  will  long 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  ho[)i)er  which  grinds 
us  all  into  the  same  kind  of  grist. 

"Where  do  these  men  come  from,  Mr.  B  ?  "  I 
asked  the  keeper  of  the  classic  bar  of  the 
"  Acropolis."  "  They  are  all  .Athenians."  Every 
Greek  is,  although  cradled  in  some  island  unre- 
nownt'd  either  in  the  past  or  the  present.  "  Why 
do  they  come  to  Chicago?  To  make  money?" 
I  answer  my  own  question.  "  Oh,  no  ! "  replies 
the  classic  barkeeper,  delicately  ironical.  "They 
are  not  poor,  no  Greek  is  ever  poor,  even  if  he 
cannot  buy  five  cents'  worth  of  black  olives." 
"  Do  they  come  here  because  they  have  a  better 
chance?"    "Chance?    why,   everyone  of  these 
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m.n  uas  on  the  uay  to  become  a  Uemarch 
(^vlayor).  1  hey  have  come  here  to  Ic-ar.i  Ameri- 
can uays,  and  incidentally  to  enrich  American 
culture  by  their  presence." 

Full  i,f  this  pride  and  confidence  in  themselves 
they  are  nevertheless  ready  to  blacken  our  boots 
f<;r  ten  cents,   and    they  do  it  remarkablv  well 
displacmg  negroes  and  Italians,  untU  latJr  thev 
open  stores  and  sell  American  candies  to  an  un^ 
discnmmating    public,     hungry    for    the    cheap 
SH-eets.     No  labour  is  too  hard  for  them,  although 
th(->-  prefer  to  stand  behind  the  counter.     More 
or  less  all  the  Greeks  uill  finally  be  in  trades  of 
some  kmd.  and  monopolists  in  all  of  them       At 
present,  their  eyes  are  on  bootblacking  and  con- 
fect.oncTy  stores,  nearly  every  town  of  anv  .i^e 
'"  the  L,:„,ied  States  being  invaded  by  the™,  so 
that  their  presence  is  beginning  to  be  felt 

Ihe  modern  Greek  still  has  the  license  of  the 
poet,  and  he  uses  the  license  whether  he  has  the 
P-K'try  or  not.  I  think  he  is  happiest  when  he 
e.xaggerates  to  no  one's  hurt ;  albeit,  like  the  rest 
of  us  he  does  not  always  st..p  to  ask  whether  it 
hurts  or  not.  Conceit  and  deceit  are  as  close 
relatives  as  poetry  and  lying,  and  to  Greeks  a.id 
Americans  they  often  look  strangely  alike. 

If  the  modern  Greek  is  a  hcTo,  he  is  a  cautious 
one  and  recklessness  is  not  oneof  his  faults  He 
•s  no  ••  Plunger,"  but  moves  along  the  "  straight 
and    narrow   way    which    leadeth    to  "-a    biir 
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bank  accfumt.  (^)ntriUr(!  Ii\-  liulr,  Ik-  does  not 
ili>]MM'  tlu-  iiuK'h,  and  allhouyh  lie  is  not  nictk, 
lu-  will  inlu'iit  a  fair  shau-  of  this  earlii's  yoods. 
Pxtin  uilh  (kinocratic  iiislincts,  he  soon  fti'ls 
hinisL-lt  as  good  as  anybody,  and  when  he  ,t,n\)\vs 
sleek  and  fat,  he  selects  "  the  chief  seat  in  the 
synag'ogue"  or  some  other  lofty  height,  from 
\vhieh  he  look.->  in  disdain  upon  his  {)oorer 
brother^. 

While  hosi)ilable,  he  has  become  strangely 
suspicious  of  strangers,  and  he  is  not  a  good  bed- 
fellow t(ir  lu  likes  to  occu]:)V  the  whole  Inil.  It 
it  is  a  settlement  wliieh  opens  its  doors  to  h'-n  it 
becomes  all  his,  and  he  does  iu>t  shrink  from  in- 
timidation as  a  means  ot  driving  the  Italian  or 
Lhe  j  '     from  its  welcoming  gates. 

He  is  industrious  and  temperate,  \  et  iu'  likes 
to  Ioung"e  about  the  saloons  where  he  sometimes 
gets  too  much  iif  his  native  wiiu'  and  then  he 
can  be  a  reallv  bad  fellow. 

In  his  native  village  he  is  as  chaste  as  the 
women,  litU  in  America  he  has  a  bad  name  and 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives  is  not  \v- 
garded  as  the  safest  for  unprotected  women. 
The  Chicago  police  especially,  has  an  eye  upon 
his  candy  stores  which  are  supposed  to  be  ris  im- 
moral as  they  often  are  uninviting.  Tb.e  fact 
that  in  the  Chicago  colony,  lo.rxx)  Greeks  I've, 
practicallv  without  their  wives,  explains  this  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  just  possible  that  10,000  Ameri- 
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l-l'^-  l-licc  in  Xcvv  Greecx-  is  not  on  a  ^ood 
--.n.  wuh  .1..  i,H,bitants.  and  occasionaHy 
'..H.n,^  and  stabbing  occur.     At  such  ,imcs  k 

-d.li,culttoH,nvuhois„.oaMoblame;    he 
Pnhce  or  the  supposed  culprits. 

IlK'  modern  Greek  is  still  punctiHously  pious 
h.^  church  and  p,i,..t  l.Il,nv  him  into  every  Ltti;.' 
-entandheisloyaltothefonnsofhi..l,"!; 

It  .s  doubttul  whether  here  or  in  the  Old  UWld' 
t.  -.closes  to  hnn  the  ethical  teachin,.s  of  Jesu 
-^■■^"-.--■cinapoorconditLto-c^.; 
iK-hrs  stone- at  hitn.      His  priest  is  not  servile-v 

nncn.J  or, eared,  and  the  relation  betueen.he.n 
-too  often  that  of  b.y,,,,,,,,,,^      ,-j^ 

t  Km  fo,    salvat.on,  and    he    p^vs    tor    uhat    he 

gets,— sometnnes  reluctantly. 

At  present   it  would   fare  ill  ^xWU 

woul.i    rrv-  f  •  ^^'tn  any  one  who 

^^'H,d    t.N    to  wean    h,m   from   his   Church-    for 
lovaitv  to  It   s  lov-ilrx-  t..  r  ,  ' 

Iv,'    n  ,  -         ^^reece,  and  the  Greek 

has  ne\er  been  a  turn-coat. 

No  more  patriotic  people  e^-er  came  to  us  than 
these  modern  Greeks  nnrl  . W.N  u  ,  ''■^  ^"^" 
ism  i^  Po,„  ,  '^'  '^"^'  '^'tliough  that  patriot- 
ism .centred    upon  their  native  country    thev 

wmt.tu.ate,v  make  good  citi.ens,  and  ev^nS: 

^K     ntf^  o         „t,cs, very  ,   ,-eek  is  an  adept,  and 
h^  '^  a     M.ghty  (place)  n.ater  before  the  Lord  - 
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The  only  trouble  with  the  guvernmcnt  of 
modern  Greece  is,  that  it  has  not  enout^^h  offices 
for  all  the  aspirants  for  thcni,  and  ihi;,  karned 
proletariat  is  a  fair  sized  menace  in  this  little 
country  In  g-overning-  themselves  the  modern 
Greeks  have  not  been  a  conspicucjus  success,  and 
the  only  things  we  can  teach  them  in  this  line 
are,  the  willingness  to  acknowledge  failure  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  vve  seek  the  better  way. 

The  New  Greece  of  Chicago,  a  few  blocks  in 
a  busy  thoroughfare,  is  not  a  large  world,  yet  it 
is  more  Greek  than  the  Ghetto  is  Russian  or 
Little  Sicily  is  Italian.  Home?  in  the  true  sense 
there  are  but  few ,  because  the  women  have  not  yet 
come  ;  the  housing  conditions  of  the  Greeks  are 
bad  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  Th^re 
are  grocery  stores  containing  little  or  nn  Xnicri'an 
food;  saloons,  by  far  too  many,  but  providing 
food  and  drink  at  the  same  time  as  is  the  custom 
in  Greece ;  a  Greek  bank,  the  front  windows  of 
which  are  covered  by  the  advertisements  of 
steamship  transportation  ( (unpaiiics ;  (lothing 
and  dry-goods  stores,  whose  ])roprietors  are 
Greeks,  although  their  stock  in  trade  is  necessarily 
American ;  and  the  Greek  church  with  a  double 
cross  to  mark  its  orthodoxy; — this  is  New 
Greece. 

Out  of  it  some  of  our  newly  ariixcd  immi- 
grants \  ill  go  in  the  morning,  to  the  railroad 
tracks,  to  do  the  digging  and  the  ditching.     They 
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will  be  "bossed  •■  by  '  Bi^^  IVte,"  whose  size  is 
exceeded  only  ijy  the  length  of  his  oaths,  and 
who  boasts  of  beiny  able  to  handle  his  country- 
men easily,  because :  "  The  Gieeks  can  be  handled 
only  by  a  nv.iu  who  can  show  them  that  he  is  a 
better  man,  and  that  I  am  ;  and  if  vou  rion't  be- 
lieve it.  feel  my  muscle.  I  pay  then'i  31.50  a  day 
and  I  treat  them  like  Greeks." 

I  watched  "  Big  Pete"  treat  them  like  Greeks 
for  half  a  day,  and  I  did  not  discover  that  such 
treatment  saved  a  man  from  being  geared  to  the 
hi;<li<st  notch  and  made  to  work  incessantly 
while  "  Big  Pete  "  watched  and  cursed  to  help 
the  pace. 

The  same  night  that  they  arrived,  some  of  the 
yi)ung  boys  were  looked  over  In-  the  men  of  the 
Greek  colony,  who  had  assisted  them  to  come 
•■'■Hi  uhuse  labour  was  theirs  until  the  passage 
ninney  was  paid,  and  paid  with  interest.  The 
next  morning  they  began  their  tutelage  in  black- 
ing bo,)ts  in  so-called  parlours,  whose  walls  are 
covered  by  chromos  depicting  Greek  wars  in 
which  ih.-  (keeks  are  .,lw;,vs  the  victors  and  the 
Turks  an-  slaughtered  like  .h^ep  at  the  stock- 
yards; there  are  also  one  or  tw..  pictures  of 
classic  ruins. 

In  such  sum.undings,  and  .-eminglv  uncon- 
scious of  the  111...  abnut  tl„.,n,  these  bovs  will 
blacken  b..nts  f,,,  eigjite.-n  |,..urs  a  day,  with 
heart,  mind  and  s.hiI  in  Greece  ;  an,!  theirling.  rs 
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in  America  oniv  wlitn  thiv  hamllc  nur  coin. 
Tht'V  will  attempt  no  comersatioii,  even  after 
they  i<n()\v  our  speech,  literally  ohevini;-  the 
Scriptural  injimction  to  say  "Yea,  yea  and  nav, 
nay,"  and  not  much  else  if  they  can  help  it. 
Thi-y  are  not  nearly  so  communicative  as  the 
Italians,  and  althouLrli  a  smilisits  well  on  a  Greek 
face,  I  have  rarely  sei-n  one  there. 

The  confectionery  stores  which  are  outside  of 
New  Greece,  are  open  all  the  time,  at  least  so 
lonp:  as  a  customer  may  be  expected,  and 
althou^di  these  customers  are  ncaiN  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  Greeks  have  few  friends  amon^  them. 
They  all  return  to  New  Greece  as  often  as  po.s- 
sihle,  and  there  their  virtues  unfold,  and  "their 
soul  delights  itsell  iii  fatness."  They  are  not  ex- 
ceeded even  by  the  Chinese  in  that  lovalty  to 
native  food  which  I  call  the  patriotism  rf  the 
stomach,  and  a  Greek  grocerv  store  is  filled 
from  one  end  to  tlic  oilier  witli  food  troni  the 
classic  isles.  There  are  dried  veg-etables  whose 
present  form  does  not  betray  their  n;itural  shaix'. 
but  which  taste  luscious,  because  the  flavour  of 
the  native  soil  clings  to  them  ;  fish,  flried.  pit  kled 
and  preserved  in  some  form,  and  (  luc^c  made 
from  the  milk  of  goats  whose  horns  butted  luoken 
classic  vases  instead  of  modern  tin  cans. 

The  smells  seem  ancient,  too;  !)ut  in  these  the 
Greek  revels,  and  here  he  is  at  homi  . 

New  Greece  in  Chicago  is  fortunate  in  having 
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as  one  of  its  boundaries,  Hull  House,  me  of  the 
numerous  activities  of  vviiicii  consists  in  trvin-to 
discover  the  possible  point  of  contact  betueenlhe 
home-born  and  the  stranger. 

A  Greek  play  given  at  Hull  House  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  American  peopl(>  to  the  fact  that 
the  past  is  alive  in  the  modern  Greek,  and  at  a 
I^aiKjuet,  also  at  Hull  House,  where  Americans 
and  Greeks  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  the 
glory  of  Athens,  the  wealth  .,f  the  past  was  again 
richly  displayed.  How  near  the  Amtrican  and 
the  Greek  have  come  to  each  other  through 
these  two  notable  events,  it  is  difficult  to  t(>II ; 
I'ut  1  am  sure  that  th.v  h.u,.  increased  the  pride' 
«f  the  Greeks,  and  have  given  us  an  added  re- 
spect for  them. 

'^"'  ■""■'  all,  thev  ill  he  judged  bv  the  wav 
they  live  to-dav  and  l,v  the  measure  in  which 
these  small,  dark-haired  traders  and  work,  rs 
ex.-mplif\-  in  their  lives  the  virtues  of  those  men 
of  old,  whose  nrunes  they  have  inherited  and 
whose  fame  iliey  are  eager  to  preserve. 


XX 
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The  miracle  of  assimilation  wrought  upon  the 
older  type  of  immi^Tation,  gives  to  many  of  us, 
at  least  the  hope,  that  the  Slavs,  jews,  Italians, 
Hungarians  and  Greeks  will  blend  into  our  life  as 
easily  as  did  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Irish. 

The  new  immigrant,  or  the  new  American,  as 
1  call  him,  is  however  in  many  respects,  more  of 
an  alien  than  that  older  class  which  was  related 
to  the  native  stock  by  race,  speech,  or  religious 
ties.  Therefore,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
easy  to  be  too  optimistic  about  this  assimilation, 
and  to  regard  the  Americanizing  of  the  stranger 
accomplished,  wht  n  In-  discards  h\>  picturesque 
native  garb  and  speech,  to  disappear  in  the  (om- 
monplnceness  of  our  attire  ;  or  when  he  has  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  American  idioms. 

Outwardly  the  changes  will  be  the  same  as 
those  which  have  taken  place  among  the  ohlrr 
immigrants,  accomplished  with  the  same  dis- 
patch, even  where  the  foreigners  are  segregated 
in  their  own  t|uarters,  I  have  in  mind  a  Polish 
colony  of  some  six  thousand  souls  in  a  New  Eng- 
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are    I'oiish    churches. 
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Polish  schools,  Polisli  -butchers,  bakers,  and 
candlestick-makers";  and  yet  if  you  walk 
through  that  si'ction  ut  the  city  you  will  see  tl.e 
women  who  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  landed, 
wore  tlie  numberless  short  skirts  and  pietuiesciue' 
waists  of  their  own  making,  now  sweeping  the 
dust  with  long  trailing  skirts,  their  ample  forms 
encased  in  oirsets  and  shirt-waists  ;  while  here 
and  there  you  will  hear  even  the  rustle  of  the 
silk  lining. 

The  boys  who  upon  landing  wore  coarse  linen 
trousers  and  shirts  have  long  ago  rebelled 
against  these  marks  of  their  Old  Country  lineage, 
and  their  fathers  have  bought  th.^m  the  short 
trousers  and  shirt-waists,  which  make  them  luok 
like  young  Americans. 

If  you  are  careful  to  observe,  vou  will  see  that 
the  childnn  w.'ar  stockings  and  underwear; 
luxuries  undreamed  of  in  the  Old  World,  where 
boots  and  shoes  were  the  signs  of  manhood  nr 
womanhood,  and  where  stockings  were  unkn.nvn 
to  th(>  peasantry,  being  the  marks  of  a  high  call- 
ing and  fine  breeding. 

Especially  on  Sunday  that  (juartcr  of  the  town 
looks  resplendent  in  its  newness,  and  the  latest 
Am.'rican  fashions  are  reflected  by  the  uomm 
who  are  never  a  season  Ix^liind  in  expanding  ..r 
reducing  to  proper  j)!.  .|>orti,,ns,  th,  ir  sl(>eves, 
whi<-h  thrv  wear  short  or  long,  very  nearly  as 
tiir  ladies  do,  who  at  that  moment  have  iiit'ered 
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the  portals  of  the  j^reat  meeting-  house,  the  hul- 
uark  of  American  ideals  in  New  England,  it  is 
true  that  they  all  still  eat  black  bread,  drink 
vodka,  and  say:  "  I'shas  creff"  wlitn  ani,ny  ; 
but  in  eatint^r,  drinkinjr  and  swearing,  the  whole 
eolony  is  on  the  way  to  complete  Americaniza- 
tion, and  one  need  have  no  fear  that  externally 
the  Slav,  Italian  and  Jew  will  not  "eat  of  the 
fruit  iA  the  tree  of  the  garden  and  become  like 
one  of  us." 

The  same  thing  ib  a  fact  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
ternal racial  characteristics.  The  things  which 
seem  to  us  the  most  ineradicable  and  written  as 
if  by  an  "  iron  pen  upon  the  ro-^k  "  are  in  most 
cases  but  chalk  marks  on  a  blackboard,  so  easily 
are  they  washed  away. 

These  things  created  by  long  ages  of  neglect, 
hunger,  persecutitm  and  climate,  are  ofien  lost 
within  one  generation.  The  crowd  on  Rivington 
Street  in  New  York  looks  less  Jewish  than  that 
in  Warsaw,  aiid  the  Bohemians  in  Chicag:)  look 
so  like  "  Us,"  that  in  sjiitc  of  the  tart  that  I  have 
some  training  in  detecting  racial  marks,  I  am 
often  puzzled  and  mistaken. 

Give  me  the  immigrant  on  boaid  of  ship,  and 
I  will  distinguish  without  lusitation  the  Bulga- 
rian from  111,-  S(  rvian,  the  Slovak  from  the  Rus- 
sian, and  the  N.uthern  Italian  from  the  Sicilian; 
but  as  I  have  said,  I  often  have  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  accomplishing  such  a  feat,  two  or  three 
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yeai.aft.,-,lu.,nu,lKnvla,uK..l.     It  is  true  that 

n    In  _  lust  ^eueration.  the  old  racial  marks  still 

lie  in  the  fore^aound,  a,id  that  eveu  in  the  second 

^^e„erat.o„  the  blood  will  speak  out  here  and 
d"";  r'"1"/^''''"^^-->-harpscrutinvto 
da  ct  th,s  and  n>  tlu-  m..t  cases  there  vvil  be 
no  hint  of  the  jjast. 

In  Chicago.  Cedar  Rapids.  loua,  St.  Louis  and 

^  .  1  .u,l  I  have  addressed  audiences  composed  of 

blavs   and    nf    native    Americans;    and    I    have 

vamly  tried   to  distinguish    them   one   from  the 

other  ,n  the  mass,  although  of  course  when  1  had 

a  very  dose  ar.d  long  h.uk.  I  could  make  mv 

diflerentiation.     These    rici-.l    rr,.,,.i 

^^-    '^^"-'^^'    maiks    are    most 

tnacotts  among  ortain  Orientals  where  strange 

nuns  on,lood  have  accentuated  the  differenct; 

'        '-'  seen  some  Armenians,  people  bearing 

'      n.uk  o    the.r  race  most  stronglv.  who  after 

sharpness  of  their  features  and  were  in  that  stage 

>f.trans,t,on    where    the    American    image    wt 

being  impnnred  up,.n  them. 

Srarec-Iy  a  foreigner  returns  home  after  a  loner 
->J-m,  ,n  Anunca  ui.h.ut  hearing  at  e  e  v 
septlKUhe^l...,ksdiiferen,.      The  J.-t- ..n  bo     d 

fsh,p      ..hom.havepreviouslylf.„,,d,.;;;; 

uis  u  uned  not  to  wear  an  American  (lag  be- 
cause .t  might  cost  him  monev  in  Europ  ut 
'■'k'fit  Wh.n    he    said  •    "Thev  uiM  '''-  '  '^^ 

face  tlvu  I  \  ■      '*'  ^^^  '^  "'  '"ine 

i"<-^  that  I  am  Uom  America  " 
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1  ci,.  nnt  wish  t,)  he  as  dM-matic  in  my  asser- 
tions as  Mr.  I'rcscott  V.  Hall,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Restriction  Immigration  League  is  in 'his 
He  believes  that  we  shall  be  the  inheritors  of  all 
the  disagreeable  racial  characteristics  which  the 
immigrant  brings  with  him.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  foretell ;  the  new  American  has  not  been  long 
enough  with  us,  and  more.ner  th^  hole  ques- 
tion of  racial  characteristics  is  still  an  open  one 

Nevertheless  in  face  of  the  undisputed  fact 
that  these  outward  racial  marks  disappear,  may 
we  not  also  believe  that  with  them  go  the  pccLil- 
lar  racial  qualities  which  mark  and  mar  the  life 
of  the  stranger? 

Mr.  Hall  has  many  figures  with  which  l<.  prove 
his  side  of  the  case  ;  I  have  but  a  few  facts  gath- 
ered from  mthcr  intimate  association  v  ith  cer- 
tain groups  of  foreigners. 

Take  for  instance  the  P,.Iish  peasant.     It  is  a 
fact    that   in    the   Old  World  he  is  known  for  his 
inability  to  distinguish  between  "  mine  and  thine," 
and   between   truth   and    falsehood.     The  Polish 
proverb  says:  -The  peasant  will  steal  anvthing 
except  millstones  and  hot   iron,"  and  I  know  of 
instances   where  tlie  onlv  thim,r  yntrur  alx.ut  the 
saying  was  the  last  saving  clause.     In  this  coun- 
try I  have  been  in  nearlv  everv  on.>  of  the  Polish 
communities  and  neither  thieving  nor  Iving  is  laid 
to  their  charge.     The  little  town  of  Marblehead, 
Ohio,  located  in  a  jieninsula  in  Lake  Erie  is  peo- 
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pit'd  lar^rely  by  pok's  and  Slovaks  who  find  em- 
liloymeiit  in  tlie  large  stone  quarries.  Around 
them  are  jirosperous  farms,  large  orchards  and 
vineyards.  I  took  pains  to  inquire  especially 
what  was  tlie  attitude  of  these  Slavs  towards  stock, 
chickens,  and  fruit  which  did  not  belong  to  them  ; 
and  not  one  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  com- 
pl.iined  of  having  had  anything  stolen  from  his 
premises,  although  these  Slavs  Iki\  e  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  the  Old  World  pigs  had  to  be  k)cked  in 
tlieir  sties  ;  they  were  not  safe  even  after  thev 
were  butchered.  Grain  disappeared,  even  wiuii 
it  was  vigilantly  guarded  from  the  time  it  was  a 
blade  of  grass  until  it  was  in  the  barn.  The 
Polish  and  Slovak  peasants  were  thievish  in  the 
Old  Country  because  they  were  hungry,  and 
their  wage  was  not  suilicicnt  to  l)uv  ('nough 
bread.  In  Marblehead  they  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare,  as  well  as  meat  and  fruit  for  little 
money— they  do  not  ha\e  to  steal. 

In  the  Old  World  they  lied  and  stole  because 
they  were  driven  by  neci'^sit\-.  Whm  a  Polish 
regiment  came  to  any  town  in  Austria,  women 
had  to  be  especially  guarded  against  their  lust ; 
l)ut  no  such  charge  has  been  brought  against  the 
regiments  of  young  labourers  wlio  have  come  to 
American  cities,  and  whcj  are  everywhere  re- 
garded as  chaste  as  their  .\merican  brothers.  In 
the  matter  of  intemperance  they  have  so  far  re- 
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mained  as  had  as  thrir  nputation  ;  but  the  avor- 
a.LTf  mining-  camp  is  ran  ly  in  a  Prohibition  dis- 
trict and  the  example  set  In-  liie  Americans  they 
meet  is  not  coiiducixe  U)  soljriety. 

The  Jew  is  certainly  distinctive  ;  his  faith  ;iiid 
fate  alike  have  guarded  his  racial  qualities;  yet 
\\v  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  nut  see  a  \ast 
change  going  on,  within  as  well  as  without.  Thi' 
Jew  is  still  a  sharp  bargainer,  but  in  tiiat  ii.ruli- 
aruy  the  Yankee  is  giving  him  "  pointers,"  and 
he  will  have  to  grow  sharper  still  if  he  wishes  to 
keep  up  in  the  race.  His  business  talent  is  likely 
to  increase  because  he  is  in  a  l)usiness  atmos'- 
phere  ;  but  his  business  r  thods  will  change  and 
have  changed,  because  his  inner  being  is  under- 
going a  transformation.  Subtle  as  these  changes 
are  I  ha\e  trace d  them  and  can  detect  them  even 
in  the  crowd  which  is  a  far  din\r,  nt  mass  from 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Europe,  a  fact  w  hich  recently 
I  saw  very  clearly  illustrated. 

It  was  the  Jewish  annivers;ny  of  the  death  of 
the  great  Zionist  leader,  Theodore  IIert/1.  In 
front  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Hartfonl, 
Conn.,  were  large  Yiddish  placards  ann<umcing 
the  f.ict,  and  all  the  evening  crowds  of  men, 
women  ;ni(l  children  passed  into  the  building  hll- 
ing  every  avail.nble  space  on  floor  ami  in  galleries. 
The  dignitaries  of  Hartford's  Jewry  sat  in  the 
l)oxes,  and  young  men  and  women  i:)assed  thn  .ugh 
tlie    crowd,    securing   members    tor    the  various 
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Jewish  societies.  It  was  aii  orderly  asscml,iy, 
more  orderly  than  any  synagogue  meeting  1  vvl'v 
attended  in  Russia.  America  had  toned  tiiem 
down,  they  were  less  excited,  although  even  here 
a  policeman  had  cjuite  a  hard  task^in  disposing 
of  one  man  who  insisted  upon  entering,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  his  ticket. 

These   peo])le    had    learned   the  first  lesson  in 
self-government— self-control  ;     or    rather,    they 
were  in  the  way  of  learning  it.    They  still  swaved 
to  and  fro  with  the  movement  of  the  speaker,  a 
habit  acquired   in  the  Talmud  schools  and  pn'ic- 
ticed   at   their   worship;    but  one  could  see  the 
younger  element  holding  tlie  older  in  check,  and 
the  older   keeping   itself  in  check  for  the  sake  of 
its   children    who    had    learned  American   wavs. 
There  was  an  indescribable  gain  in  their  looks'in 
those   faces    where    greed,    sulTering    and  brutal 
hate  had  left  their  deep  traces. 

It  was  a  look  of  hope  akin  to  jny,  some  such 
tnumphant  gladness  as  the  Jew  would  feel  if  the 
por'-ds  of  his  New  Jerusalem  were  to  open  a-ain 
to  tne  King  of  Glory.  Mv  own  heart  throbbed 
gladly  whcMi  I  beheld  them  for  I  saw  the  gain 
tney  had  made  in  manhood  and  woiTianhood. 

The  program  was  also  a  hopeful  thing.  It  was 
I<  .ng  enough  for  the  meeting  of  one  of  our  learned 
societies  and  the  men  had  the  habit  of  stealing 
one  another's  text  and  time;  but  whether  they 
were  apt  learners  or  had  imported  the  habit  I  do 
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not  kmnv.  The  first  address  was  l-v  tlu' mnv<ir 
(it  thr  city  and  he  was  jj;-re.'ted  like  a  friend  and 
^poke  like  (Mn'.  It  was  not  the  tlatierin.i,''  sjieeeh 
"t  a  ]Hilitieian  Init  a  sehularlv,  ^xmpathetie 
addres-,,  ,ii  one  who  knew  Israel's  past  and  who 
symp,  thized  w  ith  Iter  .aspirations.  He  knew  all 
about  the  Zioni>t  movement  and  about  Dr. 
Hi  rt/^1  and  spoke  as  one  who  was  thorou^hh- ;ie- 
tjuainted  with  his  .-ubjeet.  After  he  had  inilshed 
speakinj^-  the  chairman  said,  "  Whenever  I  hear 
a  Christian  sjjeak  of  Israel  as  this  man  has  spoken, 
1  leel  like  saviiip;-,  '  Almost  thou  pcisuades;  me  to 
be  a  Christian.'  " 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  these  new 
Americans  are  iu  that  sta^e  of  ( ultuial  develo])- 
niiiit  or  luidevek  i|)ment,  w  hick,  makes  it  probable 
that  so  simni;-  a!id  virile  a  ]»eo])1e  as  that  anioUL;' 
whom  t!i(  i'-  I(t!  is  cast,  will  impress  them  so  for- 
cibly, that  those  tliint^'s  which  we  call  racial 
characteristics  w  ill  after  a  while  disappear. 

Whether  we  shall  enrich  this  New  American  bv 
our  own  ideals,  wliether  we  shall  implant  in  him 
the  l)road  culture  of  (tur  own  s|)iritual  and  in- 
tellectual herita,L,'-e,  is  a  real  problem  whose  soh- 
in.tr  m'lv  puz/le  even  future  ^generations. 

1  '!o  not  believe  that  anv  of  the  |)eople  w  ho 
come  to  us,  speaking-  of  races  and  nalionalitiesas 
a  whole,  ar(>  dep'uerate,  or  so  har(l(Mied  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  assimilation  aufl  trans- 
formation.    Althouy;!)  as  I  have  said,  this  cannot 
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yet  be  proved  by  our  oun  experience,  we  can 
reason  with  some  assurance  from  ilie  experience  of 
countries  in  which  these  strany.-rs  who  come  to 
us  are  also  regarded  as  aUens  and  subjects  ;  and 
wiuTe  tlieir  way  upward  is  retarded  rather  than 
helped  as  it  is  on  this  side  ot  the  great  sea. 

Let  me  iai<e  as  an  example  the  Slovak,  one  of 
the  crudest  Slavic  tx'ijes,  who  bears  all  die  marks 
of  the  Slav   in   his  features  and   in  all  his  inner 
being,     m   his  own   liome  he  belonged  to  a  sub- 
ject race  ;   for   the   Magyar  l)eing  more  powerful 
and  more  warlike,  was  his  ruler.     In  the  villages 
where  this  Slovak   lives    he   has   been  in  touch 
with    the    Magyar  and  also  with  the  Germanic 
eKinciit.  to    a    greater   or  less  degree.     I  have 
noticed     tliis:      That    wherever    he    has    had    a 
chance,  wherever  political  and  ec-iiomic  dillicul- 
tieswii-e    not   too   great,    he    grew   into   the   full 
staturr  of  the  man  above  him  ;  and  in  the  lung 
struggle  for  racial  supremacy    in   Hungarv.  the 
Slav  has  not  yet  said  the  last  word.      I'hy>ically 
morally  and  spiritually,  he  e,|uals  the  Ma'gvar  or 
the  German  ;  that  is,  wherever  the  opoornniitv  is 
not    tak.n    fn.m    him   by    wrong   rron..mic   and 
politi.-.il  adjustment. 

I  hoKI  no  brief  for  the  Slovak  or  for  any  Slav  ; 
there  are  mr.ny  things  in  his  nature  which  ar- 1,-' 
l"l'''"t-  He  is  too  mud.  of  a  r.-alist  bv  nature 
*'"■  niv  taste.  ,hh1  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  crude- 
less   an.i    cruelty  in   his   make   up.  f:  ,..1   both  of 
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which  I  have  had  occasion  to  suIIit.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  handicaps  I  beHeve  tliat,  given  ihe 
proper  en\ironment  and  the  proper  example,  or  if 
you  ])li'asi  the  proinr  masters,  he  will  develop 
into  that  kind  of  American  uliich  we,  tlie  averaj^-'e, 
ar  .  Hi>  usually  takes  more  than  he  leaves  be- 
hind ;  he  inherits  more  than  he  beciueaths  ;  he  is 
human  material  in  the  rout^h  ;  vtTy,  vcrv  rough 
but  hum.an  material  nr\ertheless.  Made  of  as 
good  clay  as  any  of  us,  although  perhaps  not  yet 
fashioned  into  the  l)e;t  mould.  Th"  moulding 
will  be  the  prohlrm;  for  the  New  American  is 
more   Slavic    than     inytliing    else. 

'i  he  Jews,  a  subject  race  ( Aerywhere,  Iia\e 
sullered  so  much  from  friends  and  foes  alike,  that 
to  defdid  (ir  accuse  tliem  would  bi  a  work  of 
suiierero-ation.  It  is,  however,  undeniably  true, 
tl.at  juiLii-ni  in  America  fa. cs  a  greater  ciisis 
than  it  lac  il  in  the  c,ipti\ity  of  H;  1)\1mii.  There 
Judaism  uas  madt-,  here  it  is  bi  ing  unmade; 
there  foes  tried  to  make  tiie  Jews  forget 
J'^rusalcni,  here  their  friends  hruc  dilliculty  in 
making  them  renienib(  r  it  ;  tin  re  ;i  hope,,f  the 
Messiah  grew  np  uitliin  them,  here  the  tertii  is 
so  strange  tn  ihrm  that  it  meds  reiteration  and 
interpretittion.  The  i.ixs  to  Judaism  in  Anieiiia 
amduiiis  to  a  calastniphe,  and  hdm  tin-  piescnt 
outlook  its  complete  diss,  )lnii,  III  is  mir(  l\-  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  only  retarded  by  the  constaiU  influx 
of   immigrants  from    Russia  and    Poland.     The 
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J^e^n^e  Jcnv  in  A„u.ric.UK.s become,  so  AmerkJ 
hat  h..  does  not  rememlxT  the  hole  fro,„  ^vh,Vh 

he  uas  dut;.  or  that  Abraham  ua.  his  father  and 

that  Sarah  bore  him. 

A  certain  vague  racial  fealty  holds  one  Jew  to 

the  other  ;  but  a  stronjr  and  mi,^duy  passion  holds 

him  to  America,  makin-  him  so  much  an  Ameri- 
can and  so  little  a  jeu.     It  may  be  true  that  the 

c'oi.an  does  not  chany^e  his  spots  ;  but  even  the 
le..par<  may  lose  iiis  spots  when  he  does  not 
"-■J  them.  Many  of  the  racial  marks  of  J...v 
an-l  Gentile  alike  will  disappear  when  the  need 
ot  them  passc.s  away;  and  they  will  take  on 
■■'•••"hly  otluT  marks  which  l\t  them  for  a  better 
en\  ironnii'iit. 

The  prnblem  with  the  Jew  is  not  how  to  make 
^^'"1  1-s  a  J,,,  .  but  how  to  make  him  a  better 
"u,  and  co„se,,uemIy  .a  better  American;  for 
Ju'laism  properly  interpreted  has  in  it  all  the 
c'l.ments  to  mak..  nf  „,...  ,.,od  citi.c.ns,  good 
iieit^hliours  and  -,,,,,1  friends 

,,,:^;;'';^"''"'f''"''f^''<-^---erentK.  a  rather 
^^nd  bm  .ealous  , nan  ask,.d  me  regarding- the 
us.__     Can  we  tru.t  .h.^m  with  the  Constitu- 

":,      '^  "'^   •'    ■'^f'Pi'l   Muestion  askc.l  bv  a 
-"Pnlman.     God  trusted  them  with  the  ,  wacles 
"'•■     (  -mman<lm..nts    and    the    prophecies;    ,h.' 

';;-'';-'N'>ritu:,i,^ri,,,i,, ,,,,., ^,.,.|,i,,,^^^^f,,^__j^^^^^ 

'"'"--'"■'■■  'h-v  broke  m.arlv  all  the  c.nmand- 
•"'■"•-"•d    killed    their   prophets;    but   w    have 
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done  the  same  thin<,r ;  and  the  Constitution  is  as 
safe  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Jew,  as  the  Bil)le  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gentile. 

GrantiiiLf  that  eaeh  one  of  tliese  races  will  he- 
(]iieatii  us  somethinj,'-  evil,  let  us  take  the  stand- 
jMiint  of  the  secretary  of  the  Immij^Tratioii  Re- 
striction Leajrue  and  see  to  what  we  shall  fall 
heir.  We  >,hall  .^^et  from  thf  .Slav  his  crudity, 
from  the  Jew  his  sharjiness,  from  the  Italian  his 
mobility,  from  the  Armenian  his  Oriental  shrewd- 
ni'ss,  which  is  akin  to  l_\in<;,  from  the  Maq-yar  a 
iiery  temper  ;  from  each  of  them  somethini;-  which 
we  call  ill.  When  these  disa,u:rc(  able  (|ualities 
arc  i)ro|)erly  proportioned  and  halanc-ed,  they 
may  so  counteract  one  another,  that  in  thi  sum 
total  we  mav  aft(T  all  he  the  ^.liners.  It  seems 
;ihsurd  to  y^n  about  lhi>  matter  mathematicallv. 
whether  one  traces  the  possible  \i-Xw  or  loss. 

The  truth  is,  that  \.\\^  to  this  date,  in  si)ite  of 
the  fact  that  alr.ad\-  Slav.  Jewish  and  Italian  blood 
flows  in  the  \-eins  of  some  of  us  :  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  jHople  (ill  the  cities  almost  to 
o\ei|],,\\  iiiM-.  thei-e  is  tio  perceptible  ph\-sical  or 
nioial  de^eiK-ration  \isible  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  forei'_;ner. 

The  r|uarters  <if  .\iiierican  cities  wtiere  the 
foreii^-ners  li\c  are  not  the  worst  (inarteis  ;  and  I 
would  rather  oust  myself  in  the  dark,  to  the 
mysteries  of  Hester  Street  than  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  West  side  e.xclusively  pojjulated  by 
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a  certain   tv)).'   of    (lc,--rnrratc'   AmtTicans.     Re- 
ci'iitly  a    [)i(il^.'>s,  ir  ui   i ci  iiKniiit'h   in   one  of   our 
unixcisitius  aslccd  me  to  ^how  iiim  those  terrible 
parts  of   Xew  York  win-re   the    lorei^^mers  live; 
where  the   t-hildreii   are   said   to   he  so  uiihappv, 
the  men   so  ojjpressed  by   jioverty  ;   and   wlier-e 
thv  women   have  not  enou.y^h   to  wear.     1  took 
him  across  the  Bowery,  which  has  lost  its  terrors 
since    it     became    foreign    territory,    across    the 
streets  of  the  Ghetto  and  alonur  its  avenues.    We 
found    thi-    supposed    unhappy    children,     well 
dressetl  anil  well  fed,  dancing  to  the  notes  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy    grinder,    as    happy    tvs    children 
naturall\-  are,  who  do  not  lia\e  many  "manners 
to  mind."  whose  playground   is  the  street,  and 
who    have    music    from    morning    till    nightfall. 
We  walked   through  endless  rows  of  tenements 
and  saw  m.n  engaged   in  lawful  pursuits;  fnmi 
the   garrrt   to  the   cellars   the  Ghetto  was  ,a  tiee- 
hi\-e    of    industry.      \\\'    saw    no    street    loafers, 
drunkards     or     idlers.      In     "Little     Hungary." 
where   we    ate    and    enjoyed    a    daintilv    ser\-ed 
dinnir,  we   loitered    until   ex'ening,  w  lien  we   met 
a    \ast    aniiv    of    men    and    women       ho    came 
pi'uring   in    from   Broadwav's  stores  and  shops. 
wrUking   with    that    pride   and    happiness   which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
day's  wiirk.   .and    done    it   well.      My  friend   was 
vi'iy  much  disappointed  IH■cau^(■  he  s,iw  no  h(.)r- 
rors,  no  unhap[)v  children  or  unhappy  men. 
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Again  we  passed  the  Bowery,  g<'i"K  '^"  to  the 
American    section    ot     New    York,    llie    RiaUo. 
Here  wtTe  horrors  enou.i^^h  ;  wht)le  blocks  where 
there  were  no  children  ;  tor  both  the  ve:\  wickt'd 
and    the    very    rich    art-    not    blessed    1)\-    them. 
Young  and   old   men,    fashionably   dressed   and 
proper] V  tipsy,  went  in  to  cheap  shows,  saloons 
and    brothels,  to   have  a  "good  time."     These 
young  men,  rich  sons  of  rii'h  fathers,  and  these 
old  men,  are  idlers  and  perverters  of  their  own 
passions.     They  and  they  alone  are  die   great 
problem  which  we  have  need  to  fear  ;  for  it  is  a 
prol)lem  which  cannot  be  sol\t<i.      In   the  fasli- 
ionable  restaurants  of  Fifth  Avciun-  ;nul  l'p|)er 
Broadway,   we    saw  the  women   "who   toil    not 
neither    do    they   spin,"  and    who,   with    all    the 
Heavenly     Father's     care,    were    not    i)i-i.i)erly 
clothed.     Thev  too,  more  than  thr  women  of  the 
Cihitto,  are  the  iiroblem  we  need  to  stitdy  ;  for 
among  them  and  by  them  are  lost  our  democ- 
racv,  our  purity  and  our  \irtue. 

1  fear  more  from  a  certain  tyjie  of  jiu  on  Up- 
per Broadwav,  than  I  do  from  thr  Jiw  of  the 
Ghetto  ;  even  as  I  fear  more  from  a  certain  type 
of  over-ripe  Ainericans  than  I  do  fiom  this  unde- 
veloptd  jieasantry.  The  (]uestion  •.  '.lich  the 
Americ;m  faces  is  imt  whether  the  foreigner  can 
be  assimil.fted,  but  who  will  do  the  assimilating. 
Not  even  the  (|uestion  whether  the  foreigner  is 
the   infeiior    need    concern  us;  fur  in  the   race 
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which  is  now  on  and  at  its  ht-iyht,  the  American 
just  described  is  left  behind  ;  and  those  of  us 
who  ar(>  wntehinj,'-  the  racr  are  not  at  all  amazed. 

In  nrarly  all  the  inanutacturing  towns  of  New 
England,  the  Swede  and  the  German  are  forging 
to  the  front,  while  the  I'ole  and  the  Italian  are 
following  ehjsely  ;  but  the  sons  of  the  shrewd  and 
inventive  Yankees  are  keeping  fast  company, 
riding  in  fast  automot)iles,  and  drinking  strong 
cocktails.  They  will  soon  be  in  the  rear  because 
of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  bankruptcv. 

It  does  not  follow  that  these  New  Americans 
do  not  |)resent  a  racial  problem  ;  but  the  problem 
is  largely  one  of  assimilating  power  on  our  part. 
The  real  problem  is  :  Whether  the  American  is 
vj-ile  enough  and  not  so  much  whether  the  for- 
eign material  is  of  the  proper  quality.  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  either  proposition  ;  I  believe  that 
tlu-re  is  still  remarkable  assimilating  power  left 
which  increases  rather  than  decreases  with  the 
inixture  of  blcjod.  I  also  believe  that  the  average 
New  American  is  like  wax,  hard  wax  sometimes, 
— Ijcrhaps  more  like  lead  or  steel  ;  but  h(»  will  be 
moulded  into  our  image  and  bear  the  marks  of 
our  characteristics  whatever  they  may  be. 

As  I  write  this  I  realize  that  I  am  saving  "us" 
and  ■'  our"  as  if  1  were  no'  a  New  .American  myself 
and  one  of  finite  wlio  maice  up  liie  racial  ])rob- 
lem.  Vet  when  I  recall  to  myself  the  fact  that  I 
too  belong  to  an  ali-ii  race,  it  comes  to  me  like 
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a  shork  ;  ulu-n  I  realize  that  I  uas  horn  Ikmic-uIi 
another  flag  and   that   this   is  but  mv  adnptcd 
country,   it    gives  me  ahnost  a  sense' of  .slianie 
that  I  have  in  a  great  degree,  if  nc^t  aho-xth.r 
forgotten  these  facts,  and  I  am  soconipl.t,' iv  anci 
absorljingly  an  American,  that  I  can  write  "us" 
and  "our."  speak  of  my  own  people  as  foreign- 
ers, and  of  my  ov.n  native  lountrv  as  a  strange 
land.     Something  has  so  un.ught'uin.n  me  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  came  to  this  couiurv  in 
my  young  manh.xxl.  I  look  upon  America  as'my 
Fatherland.     That    same    power   is  still    actives 
still   strong  enough   to   repeat  the  miracle  of  the' 
yesterday  ;  for  I  am  n.i  better  than  these  millions 
who  are   regarded  as  a   menace.     1  came  here 
u  ith  the  same  bk)od  as  theirs  and  the  same  heri- 
tage  of  go,.d  or  ill,  he.jueathed  bv  mv  race;   yet 
1   feel  myself  completely  one  with  all  which  this 
country  possesses,  that  is  worth  living  for  and 
dymg  for.     With  millions  of  these  New  Amer- 
K-ans  I  say  to-day  that  which  we  shall  continue 
to    say,    whether    it    fares    w.-ll    ,),-    ill    with    our 
adopte<l  country  :  '•  Thy  people  shall  be  mv  peo- 
ple, and  thy  God  my  '^iod." 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  AND  OLD  PROBLEMS 

"CoMl'KriTlox  is  the  life  of  prejudice"  is  an 
old  ttiitii,  in  a  somewhat  new  setting.  Bacic  of 
the  prejudice  against  Jew,  Italian  and  Slav,  is 
this  fact :  they  are  monopolizing  certain  depart- 
ments of  labour  and  trades,  and  in  nearly  every 
activity  they  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  competi- 
tion. The  Swede  is  regarded  as  treacherous  by 
the  man  whose  place  he  has  taken  in  the  machine 
shops  East  and  \Vc>st ;  the  Slovak  and  Pole  are 
called  dirty  and  unreliable  by  the  miners  whom 
they  have  supplanted  in  Pennsvlvania,  and  the 
Jew  is  accused  of  trickery  by  the  American  who 
has  a  clothing  store  on  the  ne.xt  corner.  Under 
whatever  name  the  feeling  against  the  foreigner 
hides  itself,  it  usually  is  in  substance  the  fear  of 
competirion  ;  and  every  l:iw  restricting  immigra- 
tion has  been  with  the  idea  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can labour. 

Nevertheless  the  economic  problem  presented 
by  the  Xew  American  is  ill-d<'fnied,  largely 
formulated  by  conflicting  business  interests,  and 
is  still  only  a  question  of  ^he  labour  market'  As 
a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  immigrant  is  will- 
ing to  work  only  for  the  standard  rate  of  wage; 
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and  whether  that  rate  has  been  lowi'red  hv  tin- 
recent  intlux  of  immis^-rants  remains  an  un- 
decided (luestion.  'J-here  are  as  renal)ie  fiK-ures 
tn  prDve  that  it  has  increased,  as  that  ii  lias  ih- 
creased.  The  reports  and  resolutions  of  Lahour 
L'nions  are  coloured  by  self-interest  as  mu<h  as 
are  the  reports  of  Manufacturers'  Associations. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  New  England 
loom  workers  have  been  largelv  displaced  bvthe 
Irish  a-d  by  I-ench  Canadians  ;and  that  Greeks, 
Armenians  and  Syrians  are  now  displacing  these 
in    turn.     The    native  New   Ennlander  howevt-r 
has  not  sulTered  by  the  process;  for  the  foreman, 
the   forewoman  and    the    man   who    invents  tlie 
loom  and  makes  it, are  these  New  I-nglamlers,  who 
do  something  more  and  better  than  merely  keej) 
the  sjmidles  full.      It  is  true  iliat  the  Irishm'an    no 
longer  has  the  supremacy  on    railroad  sections, 
and   that  he  has  been  supplanted  ;  but  not  even 
by  the  wilde>^.  imagination  can  we  say  that  this 
Irishman  has  sulTered  in  the  i^rocess;  for  is  he 
not  now  policeman,  fireman,  alderman  or  some 
othi'r  kind  of  wan  where  fornierls   he  was  only  a 
haiiii  on  a  section  ? 

A  similar  change  has  taken  i)lace  in  all 
channels  of  activity  ;  whether  this  is  for  good  or 
ill,  I  am  not  nady  to  sav.  While  no  doubt 
exists  in  any  mind  that  there  are  foreigners  vh(> 
are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  struulard 
^vage,  it  is  because  they  do  nut  yet  kno«  u  luit 
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that  standard  is;  ,,r  l.crause  the  immediate  need 
(Inxcs  them  to  take  uurk  at  auN  price.  Tliose 
«'t  us  who  are  aaiuainted  with  the  immigrant  as 
a  lah,,urer  are  aware  that  verv  soon  he  knows 
c'nough  to  demand  his  lull  wage,  and  that, 
smarting  under  a  real  or  tancied  wnmg  he  will 
"  strike  "  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  hau  aventy-live 
years  of  training  in  a  Labour  Union. 

The  history  of  the  labour  troubles  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  proves  conclusively  that  the 
foreigner  will  strike;  and  that  he  knows  how  to 
use  the  weapons  of  the  strike,  such  as  picketing 
and  slugging  and  all  that  goes  wuh  that  form  of 
jndustnal  warfare.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  he 
>s  most  denounced  for  his  pernicious  activitv ; 
while  the  very  Labour  Union  with  which  he  has 
made  a  common  cause,  will  then  repudiate  him 
as  a  "scab  '  and  a  menace. 

The  author  who.  in  his  book.'  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  authentic  source  of  information 
"n  immigration,  quoted  the  foll.jwing.  surely 
must  have  done  so  against  his  better  judgment  • 
"  The  agent  ■■  stated  also  that  the  rising  genen- 
'>""  "t  jews,  Italians  and  Hungarians  are  likely  to 
I've  tor  the  most  part  in  the  same  conditions  as 
their  parents,  .and  to  remain  unskilled  labourers." 
Tins  IS  so  evidently  untrue  that  it  must  be  known 


'"  ImmiKiMtioii,"  p.  12S,  Prcicutt  F.  Hall. 
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to  l)f  talsL'  by  anv  man,  (.'ven  alllinir^^h  lu'  has 
exainiiic'd  this  sul))L'Ct  \k.\\  supcrhciaily.  I  he 
standard  o\  livnij^^  risrs  \v\\  pcrcH  ptihly  in  ihr 
lirst  generation  amony"  all  classes  n!  inniiii,;r;i'it>; 
and  in  prDul  of  that  1  have  the  le>iiniony  (.t" 
merchants  in  nearly  all  industrial  centre^  in  the 
I'nited  Stales.  The  boy  who  landed  in  I'eiin- 
sylvania  in  homespun  will  di>car(l  it  uiihin  a 
week  and  demand  ot  his  father  short  trousers  and 
shirt  waists.  He  will  ^-et  tiiem  too;  anil  he  will 
'^v\  the  best  the  lather  iMu  afford.  Tlie  wile  will 
soc.n  j^row  \\(ar\'  of  ki'c'pinj,^  t\\rnt\'  boarders  in 
one  riKim,  and  I  have  seen  tin- dawn  ot  lilnity 
ri>e  upon  her  face  as  with  tlusliini;  chei'L  she  luld 
her  husbanii  :  "  Me  bo^s  i  if  diis  shanty."  Win  n 
hr  tried  to  r,trii:e  her  as  lu  did  in  tlu'  Old  World 
she  would  nniind  him  ot  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
land  of  libert}-,  aad  I  liavi'seen  her  lift  the  battle- 
;i.\r  in  delianei  .\.\e  in  h.ind  she  said:  "1 
woi'.'t  keep  boaiders,"  and  the  luisliand  haslieen 
liim^  i-iMiii^rl^  in  tiii^  eountiA'  to  knov  thai  \\hen;i 
wiiinan  in  .\nierica  .-^avs:  "I  won't,"  slu'  won't  ; 
and  the  boarders  go. 

W'idi  tin-  goint;  of  tiic  lioartleis  eom<  ^  th(  de- 
mand lor  a  carpet;  a  cheap  cotton  cat  p^'t  with 
huge  design  of  man\'  mldui  ■.,  the  -:;iiie  kind  ll'at 
out  fi'i.'atiiers  put  upon  tlicii  Ibioi^when  rag 
carpets  wiiit  out  ol  fashion  ,  not  \  er\  be.intitul  ; 
but  thnroiighlv  and  primitiv  eK   Anu  lican. 

I'lusli     Imni!     I     is    added   .uiii    stands    stiltlv 
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aj^jiinst  the  wall ;  not  very  usiful,  but  somewhat 
like   the  article  which  ^tall(i^  in  more  pretentious 
parlours.     The    "  installnuiit  plan"   ai^^ent  linds 
ainoni,^    tluM-    ])eople    willin;:    victims    to    plush 
albums,   sewin<,'-   machines   and  cravon  portraits. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  New  Americans  I  know  are 
miserly  or  have  essentially  a  dilierent  standard  of 
li\inj,'-  from  our  own,  e;u\pt  ;is  that  standard  wr.s 
forced    upon    them  by  ei  (nmmic  conditi.  ms.      All 
of  them   in   conmion  with  our  trail  humanitv  will 
spend   money   in      roi)ortion  to  their  incouu- and 
oltrn,   too   often,  out  <>i  proportion.      The  .Slovak 
and  the  I'ole  who  are  must  comiilami'd  about  nn 
this  svnvr  ,u  a  low  standard  of  li\  ini;,  are  fond  of 
Ime  clothes  and  nood  to..,!,     in  their  natixe  villatje 
they  ^r,,   about    resplcndeiu   iti  j^lorious  ajjparel, 
usually  twice  the  \alu.-o|  ours  ;   thou^rh  ut'atiect 
a    hij^dier  standard   of   livin,>,^      There  are  Slov.ik 
^drls   in    IVmisylvania    now,    who    have   spent    ;i 
year's  wai^-'e  on  a  dress  in  thf  old  courtrv;  and  I 
have  known  women  livini;  in  wn  uIk  d  luiis  who 
paid   ten  dollars  for  th-  h.ilf  vard  of  lac,   on  tli.ir 
caps.      Mother    vanity   h.is    her    devotees    e\  rry- 
whiT<'   and   sh.-  c^      ,-,  h,,-  nibim-  on  this  side  of 
tile  .\ll,uilic  as  w(       IS  on  the  other. 

1  hose  who  know  'he  immi'.j^i;int  and  care  for 
his  well  beiiii^-,  are  not  concerned  bv  the  tact  th.it 
he  does  not  spend  nion.  \ ,  but  that  he  does  not 
-'pend  it  wisely,— that  the  urirls  of  the  (i,si  ;mu1 
second  gencratiuiis  follow  the  lashions  too  (juickly, 
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and  Iniy  tlie  thiny-s  which  arc  u^'lrss  ;  even  as 
their  mothers  will  liil  the  homes  with  thinirs 
wiiii-li  are  neither  comfonahle  iior  hcautitiil.  The 
Jews  who  are  si'ch  a  j^reat  ecoiiomii- factor  in  our 
lite  may  be  accused  ol  everytliim^- wj^i,  niore  show 
of  justice.'  than  of  this  one  iliini,'- ;  nann  Iv,  t!iat, 
viewed  from  tliis  st;md|)oint.  thtir  standaid  of  liv- 
ing' is  low.  They  are  i)roverl)ially  L;(iod  dres-,ers  ; 
and  .i,ro()d  eatint;  is  i)art  of  their  i-aditioiis  ;  it  is 
closely  allied  to  their  reIi>;ion.  li  it  were  not  lor 
the  Jews  in  Xew  York  and  in  Chicai,'-o,  the  thea- 
tre-, would  he  half  empty  and  the  music  haliMiot 
less  so;  oiu' of  the  stock  complaints  against  the 
Ji'ws  of  our  lar-e  cities  is  that  tluv  want  the  lust 
seats  in  thise  place  s,  that  ihe\  want  to  o  to  the 
best  hotels  and  live  in  the  finest  residence 
sectious.  To  ir,.j  aloiiM  in  the  world,  to  u(  t  up  and 
*'iil,  to  he  •■  ,is  ^^^\^1(\  as  tlu'  hest,"  is  a  passion  in 
Israel  ;  a  passinn  which  has  made  the  Jew  more 
enemies  than  he  iiimselt  knows. 

I  cannot  regard  the  immi'^rant  as  a  problem 
from  this  u.iriow  economic  view:  wiiile  up^n  the 
broader  t|iiesti,,n,  ot  the  general  eliect  he  has 
uj)oii  the  condition  o|  l.dj'nn-  in  Ann  rii-a,  1  am 
at  ])resent  in  no  |iositi,in  to  be  doi^matic.  I 
rt'co^mize  that  if  is  natural  loi  those  enjraj^jed  ill 
thi  same  pursuit  to  le.n  the  c.  .nipelition  which 
will  lowir  their  wai^e  and  couse(|iientl\  narinw 
theii  \Uiole  life.  I  belic\(.  (hat  it  isihe  I.Msiness 
of  the  yoveinmi  ut  l,.  j)rotcct  th<  in  ai;amst  unjust 
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;"""^1^^""7''    '^^'f    '".t    u..    mu.t    haxv    tangible 
»art.;  ^n h I  i.hnst- uv  ,1,.  n,.t  yet  possess. 

J'"  '"-  quutr  ;,,:;,in,  almost  verbatim,  a  labour 
■■^"'-'-   '"..n    Uhin,   u  ho  lilted  up  his  voice  in  the 
Imim.^nuion  Connre.s  which  convened  in  Madi- 
>on   bquare  Garden,  New  York,  nn  December  6 
1905.      He  said:     '•  We  don't  uant  von  tellers  u'> 
^■t  m   any   more  ot  them  yc.||,.u- crau  lin-  uorms 
irom  lunopc-  ■   we  have  tliem  in  Ohio.      Thev  live 
;:•'  ='  P'-c-e  oi  i,read  and  one  In  er.  ami  ue  can't 
"■^c-  iike  a  decent  American  ou-(n  to  live"     1 
'yi'lH'u    to   know   Ohio  and  the  citv  Irom  which 
this    K^entleman  com.-s.      I  donotknowasint.de 
|"ni.^n  colo.iy  ther-.   in   which  men  are  .xitislied 
'.V  a  p.eceot  bread  and  one  beer,      Thos..  1  know 
^v  no  hmitasto  the   beer;   and  the  vats  of  the 
Cmcmnati  brewrs  wouhl  be  drv.  were  it  not  for 

;•<■  l>;"V';'-l.ial  thirst  of  the  torei^mers  who  hve  on 
the  cassic  shores  of  the  ••  Rhine/'-as  a  certain 
mud.y  stream  is  called  which  manai^n-s  t..  flow 
""""'••^^'"■"•'y  way  of  Cincinnati.     Thediscern- 

'"'■•"  ('1  n.  , his  man  and  of  his  kind  is  no,  enou,;h 
l-.aisea  lals..  alarm.      .\nv  nf  ns  would  bow  be- 

♦-"-';'■"■'-  im-s..nted  bv  an  nnpn.n.die..d  observer 
"■>'•  ^v-t.ld  ,ula.llyh..|,,„.crv  •■Half  „,,he  in- 
vasion m  stran.uers  wl.n  u  ,  ,u  Id  i.,wer  tlu' .standard 
ot  hvnit;  in  .\mirica. 

It  lakes  neither  h^Miivs  nor  cl,,s,.  i-uvMiea, ion 
to  ci'^c-over  that  in  spite  of  the  constant  inllnu  ,  .f 
foreigners,    the   stan.k.rd    of  living  is  tisine  ,..,. 
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tinually  ;  that  tlir  luxuries  o\  yt^sterda.y  are  the 
conilnris  ami  iicci  bhities  of  to-day  ;  and  that  in  o. 
lary^cT  uicaMUL'  llian  t'ver,  it  is  trne  that  tlu- 
ni,  ^st-v,  it  Uu'V  have  not  reached  thi^  jjhuu-,  arc 
l■(>n^tantlv  at  work  trviny  to  reach  it.  To  blame 
tile  immigrant  !(>r  the  blums  and  the  sweat-shops 
rests  alho  u])on  jiure  assumption.  It  is  indis- 
putaliK'  true  ihal  liie  "slum"  was  always  more 
(ir  lesM  here  and  that  it  is  found  wherever  poverty 
and  \  ice  ha\e  met  eacii  other. 

Thf  inimij^'rant  moves  intt»  wretclucl  houses 
and  narmw  streets  and  alleys  because  the\-  are 
here.  American  cilizi'ns  draw  reMiuic  lr<>in 
death  traps  and  lo  it  without  a  twinge  of  con- 
science ;  l)Ut  e\cn  tlun  these  i>iaces  are  not  slums. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  in  tlie  real  slums  of 
American  cities,  the  natixc  Americans,  usin^  the 
wtird  nat'\c  in  its  true  sense,  outnumber  these 
foreii^Miers  widi  whom  we  always  asst)ciati'  the 
slums,  with  their  grim  twins — Povertv  and  \'ice. 

(  )nl\  degenerate  peo|)le  sink  into  slums  ,  and 
these  1oleiL,niers  h,l\'e  hel|)e(i  to  regener.ite  them. 
In  f'hicaL;(i  the  lirst  fihetio  develoi.ed  in  a  ijuar- 
ter  which  could  truK'  be  called  shuns;  full  of 
dives  in  which  the  fouK'st  vice  tloi.iished. 
Neariv  all  the  women  in  those  dcMis,  and  there 
must  have  been  hundreds  of  them,  were  native 
.Americans,  or  came  from  what  we  call  the  better 
immigrant  ■'tock,  Germans  ;ind  Sc;iiidina\ians. 
On  one  side  of  this  Ghetto  u.is  the  most  con- 
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guested  railroad  district  in  the  United  States  ;  on 
the  other  side  as  foul  a  slum  as  ever  disgr.iad 
any  city  ;  but  the  Jew  did  not  sink  into  the  mire. 
He  lifted  that  district  out  of  it,  so  that  to-day  it 
is  practically  empty  of  that  kind  of  vice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that   in   the  last  few  yeais, 
the  army   o*   unfortunate   women   and   gaml)lers 
has   received  recruits  trom  amon^^  recent  immi- 
grants, and  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber will  still  increase  ,  but  the  stork,  the  root,  the 
peculiar  kiml  of  decayed  house  and  people  which 
we  call   slum,  is  a   native  product.      Most  of  the 
Slavs  who  come   here    do    not    know   anythint,-- 
a!)oiit  th<-  business  of  prostitution  or  ii^amblini,'- ; 
and   muil   a   t.w  yi-ars  aj^o  this  was  true- amon;^- 
the  jews  also.      1    am  willin^ir   to   assert    that   the 
pe()ple   who   are    making'    these   peculiar   crimes 
their  business,  are  ninet\   per  cmt.  native  Amer- 
icans.    This  does  not  necessarily  cist  any  asi)er- 
sion   upon  the  .American  people  ;   f,„   I  ,-an  truth- 
fully   say    that     as    ,t    whoh-    their    stand.ird    .  if 
moralitv  is  hi^rher  than  that  of  anv  other  people 
J   know.     \'et   it   is  true  that  the  class  ,,(  immi- 
grants who  come,  peasants  and  lalHPjrers,  do  not 
iinport  the  slum,  th(    broth<l  and  the  Lramblin,t,r 
house. 

If  I  were  sent  out  to-dav  to  find  the  juople 
best  htted  to  replenish  our  jihysicai  sto(  k.  to 
help  in  wnmini:  the  wealth  of  forest  and  mine,  I 
should  not  go  to  I'aris,  to  \'ieniia.  to  Uerhn  and 
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Ldiidon;  or  even  to  G1;is,l,''<)\v  or  l-xliiil)ury[h.  I 
shoiiki  l;()  to  the  very  villaj^''es  in  the  Carpathiar.s 
and  Aljis.  on  the  I)road  Danubian  plahis,  trt)m 
which  oin-  nceni  immij^rj-ation  comes.  Whether 
we  are  in  iiet-doi  repleni^iiinj^- this  stock,  whether 
the  \i,;ilil-.  ol  lorest  and  mines  should  hi'  har- 
ve>ied  a.-.  i|iiiekly  as  it  is  now,  is  another  unes- 
tion   of    tliose   man\-    with    uliieh   1    cannot   (k'al 
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L^'  conditions  as  1  see  them,  j^ianting^ 
that  we  need  miisck'  and  iirawii,  1  I'an  sa'-  \erv 
doi.,miaticaily  that  we  ;nc  gettiiiL;  exactly  w  iiat 
we  need.  The  sweat-shop  it  is  tiiie  tlomishes 
because  of  this  n-cent  ipiniiv^rati<  ■;)  ;  km  ,L;ia(k 
nally  it--  dnniain  is  losing;  ground  ;ind  tiie  hi^lit- 
ers  at  the  lioni  acainsi  Imth  slnnis  and  sweat- 
shops arc  the  New  .\niciicans,  w  ho  arc  hcljiini^r 
to  soke  sonic  old  pinkkins  aiul  to  heal  .some  old 
diseases. 

Thi'  claim  th;i«  cvcrv  able  liodieti  foreigner 
who  cniiics  here  is  wmmIi  so  ma,n\-  dollars  to  this 
coiHitrx  iias  been  ridictikHJ.  Coimt  Apoini,  of 
Himuarv,  who  claims  tlia*^  his  coinitrv  loses 
moni  \  liy  the  \vith(  haw  al  oi  tiiis  abk  bodied 
army  of  men  and  wonn  n,  puis  the  heii^ht  of 
our  i^ain  at  lixc  thousand  dollars  tor  everv  man. 
Mowi\(r  that  may  i)e,  tliis  is  true  :  immii^nition 
has  had  a  direct  economic  iuducnce  upon  the 
countiies  froniwhieh  thi'  ininiii^rants  conn,  an 
inllueiicc  which  is  bi  ith  fi  ir  t; I  and  b.id  In  cer- 
tain re^ri'    IS  wa^es  h.ive  increasid  ncarlv  liftv  per 
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cent.     The  relation  b.iu-een  servant  n-d  master 
ha.  changed,  and  a   n.,te  of  independence  rinL^s 
tn.m  the  L,a.ttural  thn.ats  of  Sloval<s  and  Poles  • 
^^  l"l''  ••  strike  •'  a>Ki  ••  nieetin^^  "  are  two  Eni^di.h' 
«"nl.  uinch  liave  entered  I^ermanendv  into  their 
v..cal)uianes.     Tile  rem., vai,,t  so  manvable  bodied 
men   has  left  whole  villages  u  itli  bnt' women  and 
children;  and  while  the  moral  tone  of  such  re- 
KH'iis   has  not  improved,  onc'  .annot  as  yet  per- 
OMve  any  eron..mie  lo.s.      This  i>  due  to  the  fact 
that   nu.ney  comes  pouring  in  which  nfy...ts  the 
1-ss  sustamed  by  the  removal  nf  „,  large  a  OMpu- 

N'v.rtlH.|e.s  it  is  a  fact  thai  me  g,,vernments 
<>t  Lm-ope  most  cm.vrn.-d  still  regard  themsrlvrs 
as  loMTs,  and  an-  taking  steps  to  restrict  the 
cmigraiMii  n\  desirable  classes. 

't    'las   bern    cMim.-d    bv   s.mie,   even    in    hi-h 

l-s,t,on.  that  the  .itlHiraual  of  tins  monev  fnnn 
America  is  an  economic  loss  and  that  the  \meri 
'■'n  people  should  stop  it;  because  thr  mon.  v 
K«Hs  to  support  foreign  governments  Th-- ar 
L^mnent  , si,., d,  narrow  and  talse.  l-'irst  of  all  it 
>s  tt-ue.  that  the  immigrant  has  earn..!  this 
"'"'•'>■'"   "''•   '^"'^f   I'-nestwav,  and   that  cons.. 

T"   ■■    '"'    '""   ''    ''-''f    ^"   ^'•■"1    i'    Horn.-   if  h. 
pleases  to  d..  s,  1. 

•^-■'■.uidlv,   this    money  no  more   goes    for   the 

support    ,,t    tnn-ign    governm..nts  than  d.,es  the 

mom.ythatanorat,.,  pavs  |,,r  th,.  inm„rted  cloth 
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from   which  the  cvcnin,^-  suit   was   made  which 
he  wears  when  he  dehvers  an  address. 

Thirdh-,  tlie  money  sent  home  each  year  by 
the  men  who  have  earned  it,  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  large  sums  which  are  spent  annually 
bv  Americans  abroad  ;  money  which  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  has  not  been  earned  !)y  those 
who  si)ent  it,  or  ha^  not  l)i'en  earned  m)  honestly 
as  it  lias  been  by  iho^e  "  hewers  of  wood." 

Fourth,  the  mom-y  which  is  spent  by  Amer- 
icans in  Paris.  Dresden,  Nice  and  Carlsbad,  does 
not  so  immediai'lv  reUnn  to  the  Unitt'd  States 
;is  doe-,  the  money  w  liich  is  spent  in  Kottowin 
,,r  Hrec/ow;;  •  .r  in  O-wicczim.  That  flows  into 
the  tradr  ch.inmK  whose  golden  stream  runs  di- 
rectly back  to  the  Tniti-d  States  ;  lor  more  money 
in  those- \illages  mean-  more  money  for  South- 
ern cotton,  Chicago  lard,  and  Connecticut  cU^ks 
and  sewing  machines. 

I  doubt  that  even  the  minutest  investigation 
will  prove  that  the  money  sent  annually  to  Italy 
or  Hungarv  tneans  a  loss  to  the  United  States, 
f)r  that  as  vet  the  immigrant  is  a  serious  eco- 
nomic menace. 
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RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

On  a  recent  trip  throuerh  Germany  there  fell 
into  mv  hands  a  little  hook  aliout  .\merica  which 
bears  the  modest  title,  "  Americana."  It  was 
written  bv  Professor  Karl  Lam[)recht  of  the 
University  of  Leipzi^T,  and  is  a  note-hook  in 
which  he  records  his  impressions  about  us.  Be- 
\n^  a  Professor  of  History  and  es])ecially  con- 
\(T  -int  with  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  our 
counlrx,  hi>.  conclusions  ha\c  i;nt:e  \;ilue. 

That  which  impressed  him  most  about  our  life 
was  the  ])revalence  of  the  religious  atmosi)hert' 
and  the  genuini-ness  of  our  piety.  The  sentence 
which  seemed  to  me  to  stand  out  above  every 
other  which  he  has  written,  is  this:  "  My  con- 
viction that  this  people  is  destined  to  fjreat 
things  bases  itself  above  all  else  u]>on  the  fact, 
that  it  is  capatile  of  religious  imjiressions."  I 
have  fflt  this  hv  virtue  of  a  sort  of  vague  faith, 
and  hav>'  ahv;i\s  regarded  thr  ri'ligious  problem 
which  tlie  immigrant  presents,  as  the  crucial  one. 
We  shall  soon  be  of  one  blood — sooner  yet  of 
one  speech  ;  but  how  soon  we  shall  have  one 
faith,  and  common  religious  ideals,  or  how  long 
we  shall  he  able  to  preserve  those  religious  ideals 
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which  arc  thr  mianmlet'  ot  our  "^riinniss,  as 
well  as.  of  our  ])frniaiU'iU'c  a^  a  icpuhlir,  a'f  xcry 
larj^ff  and  \iTy  M•^iou^  i|Lu->ti<Miji. 

It  is  ii"t  easy  to  (Irii)'  that  rcrtaiu  ])hasfs  of 
our  rt'li serious  lite  in  America  arc  to  a  .i^rcai  dci^rcc 
unknown  in  Soutlicrn  and  l^astrrn  I  uropc,  and 
cannot  be  readily  undi  rstood  !)\-  the  axcraye 
immiL^rant  ; — the  entire  separation  of  Ciuiich  and 
State,  yet  thi'  complete  iniion  of  rehLriun  and 
national  life;  the  larj^^e  place  of  the  individual 
as  a  reli,L;-ious  functionary,  and  \(i  the  absohite 
e(|iiality  of  jjriest  and  peo|)le  ;  the  pre\  alence  of 
forms  ami  the  ptTmanence  of  the  ethical  and 
spiritual. 

'1  lie  ininiii,M-ant  conies  to  us,  laiu'elv  from 
countries  in  which  the  ("hnrch  and  tin-  State,  the 
cross  and  the  sword,  are  one.  In  fact  to  the 
larj.^e  majority  of  those  who  come,  nationalitx'  or 
race,  and  the  Chureh,  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  Russian  and  the  .Southern  Sla\-  who  are  not 
pnr:;>  Slavs,  adherents  of  the  r.re(  k  riiiuch,  are 
rej^-arded  \'ery  much  in  the  iiL,dit  of  traitors  to 
their  nation-,.  The  I'ole  is  a  Catholic  1)\-  national 
instinct:  Poland  and  Roman  Catholicism  are  to 
liim  one  and  the  r^ame  ;  while  the  |c\\  is  a  ](  w 
by  race  atui  laith,  re^.ardinj.,'-  as  a  prolliurate,  him 
who  betrays  his  peo])le  by  becomint^  a  Christian. 

Rotij^dily  s])eakinL,\  ne.arlv  eii^htv  per  cent,  of 
our  present  immigration  is  made  uj)  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Greek  Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox  and 
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J(  ub.  M(jru  or  k'>^,  usually  more  rather  than 
k'ss,  they  briiij^r  with  them  and  footer  these  ideas. 
This  is  undoui'tedly  trur  of  nearly  all  the  Slavs 
whnin  ;he  Church  divides  racially  and  vvh  are 
enemies  ;  remaining'-  so  a  loni,^  time  on  this  side 
^  of  the  Atlamic.     The  Church,  cognizant  of  tnis 

'"'  fact,  fosters  it  in   no  sma'l  defjree,  because  it  can 

hold  its  childriMi  more  loyally  to  itself  In-  gi^iiij^' 
the  national  idea  a  larj/e  place.  Polish,  Bohemian 
and  Slovak  church  societies  of  a  semi-military 
character  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  manv  of 
th(-r  members  carry  arms.  Although  iii  itself 
this  may  be  a  harmless  \va  of  keepint,--  men 
loyal  to  the-  Church,  it  does  seem  to  clasli  with 
one  of  our  reli-ious  idi  als.  which  is  fundamental 
in  maintaining  religious  lioertv.  I  am  judging 
only  as  an  outsidi-r  and  am  lling  only  what 
seetns  to  mc'  to  be  the  case;  but  1  am  speaking 
also  for  I  large  number  of  Catholic  priests  who 
sec  in  this  no  sntall  menace  and  who  ha\e  ta  itiy 
admitted  it. 

The  son-  r  the  (\uliolic  Church  can  get  rid  of 
Polish  and  Italian  priests  who  have  been  trained 
in  Europe,  to  wliom  religion  is  a  sort  of  politics, 
— and  a  eer'ain  kind  -  >f  politics  is  religion, — the 
better  for  the  Church  anc'  of  course  the  better  for 
the  State. 

The  immigrants  free  themselves  from  the 
autocracy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  priest  more 
qui.  idy  than   fron   the  national  idea,  and  they 
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easily  bri-atlie  in  the  lihurating  atmc)S[)iurf  and 
sometimes  manifest  it  in  a  \crv  disaj^neeable 
way.  The  close  supervision  which  the  ])riest  ex- 
ercises over  his  parishioners,  the  respt  it  they 
pay  to  him,  the  awe  in  which  he  is  luiii,  are 
lielpful  rather  than  detrimental  phases  of  their 
relij^'ious  life,  where  the  priest  is  a  true  priest. 
There  art',  however,  too  many  who  are  not,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  con- 
cerned are  perhaps  more  anxious  aljout  this  than 
are  we,  who  are  simply  hooking  oxer  the  fence  at 
our  neij^dibours'  affairs. 

1  am  more  concerned  hv  the  fact  thatinnearlv 
all  the  immigrants  with  whom  1  ha\e  dealt,  forms 
and  a  certain  Mind  faith,  obscure  the  ethical  kV-- 
mands  of  C'hristiauitv.  This  is  rcrtainlv  true  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthoddx  Church  and 
not  entirely  initrue  of  those  belonyinj.^  to  other 
Churches.  1  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  just 
here  prejudici'  can  blind  one  completely  ;  and  I 
want  to  keep  myself  free  from  that  charge. 

My  religious  outlook  cannot  be  called  nar- 
row, when  one  takes  into  cor.sitk-ration  that 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  both  mv  teachers 
and  my  companions,  that  1  liave  lived  in 
a  Russian  monastery,  that  I  know  the  Sla\, 
the  Italian  uid  the  Jew  better  perha[)s  than  I 
know  the  American,  and  that  to  know  them  as 
sympathetically  as  I  do,  one  must  know  them 
without  {)rejudice.     Prot)ably  on  the  other  hand 
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I  hiiall  uui  escape-  the-  charge  ot  timidity  when  I 
.^ay  that  in  the  countries  in  Kurope  from  which 
our  present  immij^'-raiiou  t\o\\„  tlie  Church  has 
fostered  the  form  of  religion  and  has  to(j  often 
neglected  its  ethical  demands  ;  or  perhajjs  that  it 
has  laid  greater  emphasis  upon  the  pcjctry  of  re- 
ligion than  upon  its  stern  j^rose. 

Into  ihv  Haster  celebration  the  Greek  Orthodox 
churches  have  woven  all  the  charm  which  the  re- 
ligious mind  can  invent.  1  have  seen  almost  the 
third  heaven  opened  on  Easter  eve  in  Russia  and 
also  in  Poland.  Vet  hardly  had  the  last  trium- 
i)hant  cry,  "  Christ  is  risen  "  died  upon  the  gray 
morning,  when  the  same  mob  which  shouted, 
"Christ  is  risen,"  also  cried,  "Kill  the  Jews." 
Kisheneil,  Bialistok,  Sedlice  and  the  scenes  of 
small  and  large  pogroms  in  Poland,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  which  have  remained  unrecorded,  are 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Slavic 
people  have  no  idea  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  ; 
and  that  religion  to  them  is  a  matter  of  form  nec- 
essary to  observe,  a  sort  of  charm  against  evil 
spirits  and  bad  luck. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  churches  concerned 
are  not  sinners  above  others  ;  and  the  Protestant 
chunhes  in  America  have  also  been  more  success- 
ful with  the  millinery  of  religion  than  with  its  es- 
sence. It  would  he  wrong  to  say  that  the  people 
who  now  come  to  us  will  dull  our  religious 
faculties,   and    make    them  less  impressionable. 
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XotiiinLT  CDuId   he  turthrr  trom  the  triiiii;  tor  es- 
SL-iuiall}-  tln'v  are    'i    rcliu;ic)u>   jjeopk-   and   cxcn 
now  there  are  takini,^  place  anioni;  them  L;reat  rc-- 
li.unous  (level,  ipmeiits.      1  Inlii-x  e  that  in  tlucnKle 
Mate  in  whie'h  iht-  jiresent  iinmit,'-rant  conies,  he  is 
ready  tor  tin'  lust   the  Cluuili  ean  tjixe  to  him. 
\o  one  church  \>.  ecjual  to  the-  task,  and  antago- 
nistic as  th<-v  may  l"  towards  one  another,  I   lie- 
lieve  the  nation   needs  Ix.th   the   Protestant  and 
Catholic  tyiK>;  that  the  ii.ld  n.,\\   is  >,.  larueand 
llie   [)roblein  so  dilticiilt,  that   tiirv  Ixith   n,cd  i,, 
put  hjrth  their  iH'stelloit-.      I-Jich  needs  im  proxc 
!.essint,r-s  story  ,,t  tile"  I'lnv,   Riu'^s"  ;  each  lu  eds 
t"    [Move    tliat    it  has  ihe  trne  riiij^,  the  true  mes- 
sa.uc  of  redi'mpti^ui,  ami  it  can  ]>;o\c  th.il  hest  liy 
li\in,i^     its     hest.   and    li\    nolilesl    en('ea\onr   for 
the.-ic  ehi!dr(  r.  ( ,t  men  '.vhohaNc  l.rou^hi  to  our 
doors    the  prol.'leiM   ol   Christiani/ini:  the    whole 
Wdild. 

'I'll''  lii-eadth  ..f  \ision  and  the  drptii  of  i  ,n\ic- 
tiiin  whi.ii  animate  a  certain  sceiii.n  nf  Ameiica 
in  tins  o  sp, ,  t,  ;i,-,.  I„.^t  illnstrat(  il  l.\-  these  rint:iin,r 
U'lrds  II,. ni  a  reciii  adelress  li\  I'lisid  'nt  Ti  ker 
ot  I  ).iriin,  ,nth  ("o||,a:e  : 

"If  Go, I  were  n,it  |iourim;  in>.i>  Xew  I-]n!^l,inii 
nut  of  the  riches  ot  ,«thir  countrh-s.  New  Kiij^^land 
would  he  empty.  While  the  latest  foreij,nier  may 
not  co'npare  favonrahly  \\  iih  ih.  n.tive  stock, 
what  of  the  secotid  and  third  L:,nerati,,ns  ,,f 
foreigners?     They  are  forgin^,^  to  the  troni,  partly 
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iHTauM-  ,  t  iluir  virility  and  amhiti.m,  and  partly 
thn.u-h    ihv   r,an-ilKx-   of  th.-   homes   to  educare 
th.-irrluidr.-u.     Tlu- risin.i;- scalr  of  tori-i-n  popula- 
tion  i-,   on  a  \>viUT  level  than  the  tallin^r  ^eale  of 
the  native  population.     If  the  old  Xew  Kn,i,dand 
stock  is  not  willin^r  to  sacrihce  as  it  used  to,  and 
if  ih.e  \e\v  Lnt^l.and  hoy  is  not  as  ambitious  as  his 
Kr.iiulfather.   1   thank   God  th.  i   he  is  sendin.,^  us 
those  who  are  wiliinK'"  to  sacriliee  and  anxiou'^s  to 
riM'  ;  and   that    he  is  ^ivin.u  this  ciialleri^u.  to  the 
old   sio, '.  :      Rj.,,.   i,p  .,„,j  ^1,,,^^.  yourselves:'     If 
we  do  .lot  see  and  feel  it.  it  is  to  our  shame.      We 
are   not    the   eieer    of   (i,,d    imless  we    prove  .,ur 
election,  and    if    He  ean   do  Letter  for  the  world 
thron-h     some    -uher    stock    .and    religion    than 
throu-h  the  n.itive  stock  and  i'rotestant  religion, 
let  Him  \\,,rk  in  His  own  wav." 

I  nivd  uot  sav  here  how  Large  a  i)lare  the 
J)uMic  seho,,l  .and  the  settlement  l.otli  h.iw  (in 
spi"'  ot  d,e  t;.c.  t!i;i<  thev  .a  I  e  oil  en  called  godless 
institutions'  in  m,d<ing  nligious  improsions 
upon  thr  iimnigr.ani.  The  glimpv  ,  ,f  ,,  higher 
work:,  tlu:  u,.rld  ot  the  spirit,  has  |,een  given  to 
in.-inyeycs  almost  Mind  to  the  <livine  li^ht.  I.y 
iiiodr.i  in,  n  .and  women  uho  h.ave  worn  n.alhe'r 
casso'k  nor  crosses,  and  vvh.,  w<-re  ord.iine.l  to 
tlK'ir  holv  task  onlv  as  th.'v  felt  the  touch  of 
"'•<  <ly  children  lesiing  upon  their  hearts. 

I   nvall   a  litd.    sharp-<-ved  jeu  ish  lad  u  honi  I 
iured    li,,m   his   n- \^s  si.uid  In   reekless!\   !,u\  ing 
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his  whdli-  Mock  lit  i',(iii!il:  i),i|)iTh.  He  had 
iivctl  ill  H(,^i,,ii  tivr  yeaiN  and  was  Bostont'sr,  to 
the  (Iropijiiii^r  ,,t  his  Rs,  and  tlic  picking  them  up 
aj,'-ain,  to  put  u  lurr  lluv  did  not  hL-loii)^.  He  was 
a  i)rnduct  ol  the  public  M-h.uil,  wu\  yet  (ini^licd,  luit 
in  the  makiiij,^;  and  uwx  him  hovcrrd  \\\v  hciic- 
dictinn  of  some  noble  tcachiT,  whose  j^dory  he  n- 
Hcvtrd.  ■•  Ti-achir  ?  O  yes!  teacher  was  even 
mot.-  than  parents,  almost  likeG.-d.  Teacher 
knew  more  than  the  stupid  rabbi,  who  tritd  to 
drill  into  him  the  Hebrew  alphabet." 

llu'  boy  had  n.iiher  cluircli  nor  svna.t:ot:ue, 
ii'^r  i«riest  nor  preacher  nor  rabbi  ;  h  ■  had  but  two 
ihini^s  to  clin-^  to,  the  s,  hool  and  the  settlcme  it. 
I'il''ous  was  his  scorn  of  tj,..  ):,iil,  ,  ,t  hi^  father-,, 
the  accusation  and  coudeinnation  of  .■\cr\thiuL: 
Jcuish.  the  contempt  with  which  he  called  his 
people  ••Shciie;"  ;  the  horror  ol  last  and  feast 
davs,  and  his  d.li-ht  in  the  auticij  •  ition  of  a  j.-w- 
ish  Sabbath  meal.  Ihwill  becoriK  what  Max 
X"rd;,u  <-alls  a  "  stoma(  n  |,\\,"  jn  ,.pp,,sition  to 
111-  "soul  Jews,"  who  alas'  ;,re  irn.wiut:  fewer 
■  ind  H'wer,  on  both  sid,  s  ot  the  sea. 

I  Ills  bov,  L^roun  up,  or  eiowi,,-  up  in  Hostoi., 
kne\v  uothinL:  ot  i;s,  ot  our  iv|)e  , ,(  ( -liristianitN , 
:>r  of  Christianitv   at    all  ;  except  the  fact  t',,-,!  tlie 

)""'''     '"    divided      betuee,,     Christ  i;.  Us    ,iud     jeWs. 

The  s.'itlenieiit  has  done  sonicihinL:  lor  him  ;  it 
has  thriven  his  unskilled  (inc-Ts  the  taste  for  haui'i- 
craft,  and  he  tr.Id   mc  with   hon,  st   piidi    ol   tl.e 
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things  ho  had  niadf  with  "  hib  nun  hand>."  It 
has  alsii  ^Wvn  iiim  a  knowlt-dyc  ni  human  kind- 
m^s,  ahhdui^'h  he  di)ih  not  yet  nah/r  that  tiie 
iii.n  -iiui  women  in  the  hettlemcni^  arc  working 
L,v(  auje  of  the  love  they  have  tor  God's  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  found  Jews  everywhere  who  were 
Christian  in  sjjirit  ;  and  the  distance  between 
svnatjogue  and  church  is  as  j;reat  as  it  is,  only 
because  of  prejudices,  whic  ii  the  church  ha^  not 
yet  allayed  and  which  unconsciovisly  it  ib  increas- 
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The  Jew  is  suspicious  of  missions  and  mission- 
aries and  has  good  reason  to  be,  but  he  responds 
([uickiy  to  the  notes  of  true  religion  wli'-iicxcr 
thev  strike  his  heart  ;  e\cn  as  he  responds  (juicklv 
to  tin   best  things  in  our  national  life. 

I  recall  walking  through  Boston  in  the  strei'ts 
stretching  South  and  far  North  win  re  Russia 
and  Polish  Jews  live.  They  are  kfe|)  ms  <  rf  shops 
of  all  varietii's,  busy  scavengers  of  sccond-liand 
articli-s  ;  busier  than  we  know,  with  thread  and 
U'-edli'  in  clothing  and  sweat  shi>|is.  T!i(\-  arc 
dealers  in  junk,  the  r(  luse  and  w  r"ckage  of  our 
industri.il  estal)!ishnienls  ;  crcalMisot  new.i\ cnucs 
of  trade  and  of  some  new  iMiinstries.  Some  of 
these  jews  know  that  thev  live  in  Hosion  and  act 
li'cii  it.  I  had  alijdited  at  the  North  Station  and 
v.as  walking  uitli  a  lad\  w  Imsc  higgagi'  I  li.id 
offered    to  c.iii\   to   tin   car.      She  had  a  I),ab\  on 
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nnc  arm  and  a  lar-e  satchel  in  the  .nlu-r  haiui.  s.. 
in  order  net  to  knock  ayainst  her  with  the  hi-avy 
valise  which  1  carried,  1  walked  on  the  inside. 
Suddenly  from  hi^  shop  d.jor,  a  Russian  J.  w,  in 
iMiK^lish  strongly  tainted  by  Yiddish,  called  out  : 
*•  Vou  K^reenhorn,  don't  you  know  that  in  Boston 
men  don't  walk  on  the  insides  of  th.-  Indit  - '• 
Promptly,  as  thout^h  imp.-lied  [)v  a  comman,,  I 
shitted  my  load,  and  '  walked  on  the  outside  of 
the  lady." 

That  Jew  had  been  responsive  to  R., stop's 
si.int  oj  decorum  and  would  l)e  ecjuallv  responsive 
to  the  best  in  its  relij^dous  life  if  it  w.tc  presented 
to  hun.  h,.  likes  least  to  be  sin^ded  out  as  a  Jew 
and  to  In-  dealt  with  as  such,  either  hv  churches 
or  missions.  He-  is  most  easilv  approached  from 
th,'  standp.,int  of  the  avera.t:e  man,  and  not  fi.>m 
the  peculiar  racial  and  religious  standpMint  of  the 
Jew. 

Side  bv  side  with  the  reliiriuus  problem  ^  ^unv- 
niK  I"  menacing  [iroportions  th.'  problem  of  polj. 
tics.  .\  n.ition  like  our  oun.  ideallv  founded 
"!>'  n  universal  sul[ra,L;e.  is  putting  its  destinies  in 
''"■  ''•"ids  ,,f  men  untrained  in  ci-i/ensliip  ;  the 
very  name  citizen  bein.i;  so  new  to  tiurnthat  they 
cannot  easily  ^^rasp  its  me.niin^r.  Xh^  tutelage 
of  Tammanv  Hall  and  of  its  kind  all  over  the 
I'nited  .St.ues  has  b.vn  a  b.ul  preperation  for  so 
ni..mentous  a  task.  It  does  tiot  diminish  th,. 
greatness  of  th,.  problem  in  the  least  ulie,,  j  say 
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that  the  foreigner  is  usually  the  iiuiocent  to.,1  in 
a  corrupting  process  u  hich  has  been  goin- on 
for  many  years,  and  to  the  existence  of  which 
the  nation  is  just  awakin'j-. 

1    ha\e  been   oliered   citizenship  papers  in  the 
nty  ot  New  York  fur  ten  dollars;  and  have  seen 
tlu'in   ,)eddled   by  Americans   who  had  hack  of 
them   the  protection  of  political  bosses  of  no  less 
L^.iunne  American  ancestry.      I  have  seen  whole 
groups  ot    I',,lan(lers  marched  to  the  ballot-box 
wh.-n   they  ucTe   so   drunk   that   thev   had  to  be' 
kept  erect  by  a   stalwart   American 'patriot  who 
Mvore  that  they  had  the  right  to  v.Ue.  when  they 
I'ad  scarcely  h,,,,  ^  year  in  this  countrv.      I  have 
s'  en  men  who  are  respected  in  their  communities 
buy  votes  wherever  they  could  get  them,  corrupt- 
'ng  a  mass  of  men  who  were  as  ignorant  o!  the 
process  ot    voting  and  as  unhtted  for  it,  as  little 
babes;  and  these   vrrv  men  I  have-  hear<l  loudlv 

proclaiming  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  foreiLHi 
clement. 

With  all  that,    nc  foreigner  is  rising  in  ih,-  scale 
"♦  citi/..nsl„p  an,l    is   not   so  ba.l  as  he   has  the 
r>k^ht   to   be,   considering   th..   example   s.'t    him 
nclawan-  ,s  not  controlled  by  f.ireigners,  vet  the 
peaches  in   its  politieal  basket  are  rotten  bo-h  at 
"":    "'1'    •""'    '-'f    "H-    bottom       Connecticut,  the 
••(nnstitntion   State  "  as   it  loves  to  call  itself,  is 
Miii    dominantly    •.merican,  and  yet  there  are  so 
r.iany  "wooden  nutmegs"  in  the  spice  bo.v  of  its 
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ma^i^Miiliccnt  State  House  that  its  best  eiti/ensare 
liauL^nnL;  their  heads  from  shame.  New  Hamp- 
shire anil  X'lrmoiit  are  not  model  States,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  forei_i,ni  vote  is  almost  "  nil  "  ; 
while  the  city  of  Philadelphia  cai^not  claim  that 
it  is  better  governed  than  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  foreign  population  predominates  ami 
dominates. 

The  immiii^rant,  it  is  true,  will  sell  his  vote  ;  but 
the  American  buys  it,  and  sells  it  too,  and  he  is 
the  greater  traitor ;  because  he  is  betraying  his 
native  (1  luntrv. 

Again,  this  does  not  assume  that  the  immi- 
grant is  not  a  political  problem;  he  is,  but  only 
because  we  are,  and  in  this  he  rises  and  falls  with 
us,  and  scjmeti'.;  es  rises  abmc  us.  All  that 
whicii  we  (all  |)atrioti.--ni  he  (]iiii-klv  imbibes.  Me 
\o\v>  ihf  I'mirth  of  Julv,  and  he  knows  its  mean- 
ing and  its  value  ohen  better  than  the  native  born. 
I  h;.ve  no  fear  on  that  score  ;  and  should  America, 
God  Idiliid,  riii^ragc  in  war,  von  wduld  nnd  at  tlv 
very  fnmt  the  Jew,  the  Slav,  and  tiie  It.'-lian  with 
the  Yankee,  lighting  the  same  l^attle  ;  yes,  and 
fighting  his  own  people  siiould  they  unjustly 
attack  us. 

W'h. . 'JMiibts  that  the  German  .Americans  vould 
light  in  our  war  again:  t  Germanv,  t  it  were  a  just 
war — if  war  be  ever  just;  and  v>  ho  would  doubt 
for  a  moniiiit  ihat  the  Italians,  Russians  and 
French   uoulil   hght  on   our  side  if  theii  go\ern- 
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mc'ius  should  land  soldiers  on  this  continent  ?    No 
one  doubts  it. 

Thrv.-ue  cau^rht  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm 
of  our  patriotism,  and  will  outdo  us  ;  for  they 
love  America  as  no  nativ.-  can  luve  it.  Neither 
do  I  fear  th.ac  they  will  fail  us  in  fig-htiny  our 
greater  batdes  against  injustice  and  against  cor- 
ruption in  high  places.  What  I  fear  is  that  they 
nv//  fight,  that  they  will  bcv-ome  one  with  the  tu- 
multuous mob,  which  inciy  at  any  time  arise  and 
blindly  demand  its  long  deferred  dividends  for 
its  share  of  iabour,  toil  and  sufTering.  I  fear 
that  we  are  gathering  inflammable  material  from 
the  dissatisfied  of  all  the  nations,  who  here  may 
endeavour  to  reek  vengeance  u\nm  all  govern- 
ments ;  a  mass  easily  inflamed  iiv  demagogues 
and  matle  a  scourge  in  the  huKi,  when  the  land 
needs  "courging. 

No  nation  h;--  ever  faced  such  a  problem  as 
we  are  facing;  not  only  because  of  its  gigantic 
proixirtions,  nor  because  of  its  pecihar  n.-.ture, 
but  because  of  the  fad  thr.t  die  nation's  we.al  or 
woe  is  being  decid(>d  right  before  ,,,.r  very  eyes; 
because  its  shroud  or  its  wedding  garment  is 
now  l)eing  woven,  and  uc  who  live  to-day  may 
stretch  our  hands  against  the  threads  of  the  loom 
and  sav  which  it  shall  be. 
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BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE 

Agaiv  the  ship's  band  plays  the  sonps  of  the 
FatluTland,  while  marehinif  up  the  streets  of 
Hiibdkeii  towards  the  dock,  comes  a  loni,'-  ])ro- 
cession  of  men  escortim,"-  one  of  the  chii'f  citizens 
iif  the  town.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  taru'est  sa- 
loon and  is  about  to  visit  his  native  land  across 
tiie  sea.  The  decl-cs  of  the  steamer  are  crowded 
by  passentjers  and  their  friends,  ;ind  through  the 
discordant  noi^e  of  rattiiuir  chains  one  hears  the 
minyied  notes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  initil  fniall\-  at 
the  stern  command  of  the  captain  the  lont,'-  home- 
ward journi'\-  iias  beej-un. 

The  stcvvn'^r  of  the  A'n/Mi-  It '////<////  I!  is 
crowded  to  the  limit  ;  and  jews,  Sla\s,  Italians 
and  rTcrm.ans  are  f)e^dnnini,'-  to  settle  down  in 
ill'  ir  conL^ested  quarer'>,  in  a  somewliat  closer 
fi'Mowsliip  than  o--  the  westward  journev  ;  for 
now  tlic\-  have  a  common  exjjcrience  and  a  few 
sentences  of  common  lanij-uaye  to  bind  th(in  to 
one  am  ithcr. 

The  women  all  of  them,  ha\-e  rliscarded  the 
])easant's  dre^s  ;ind  are  bedecked  in  the  spoils  of 
bare-;iin  counters;  while  the  men  imariablv  wear 
"store  clotlus,"  alwaws  carrv  huj^u-  watches  and 
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not  rarely  a  revcjlver.  Where  you  still  see  peas- 
ant's clothing-  you  will  find  a  heavy  spirit  within 
it ;  tor  the  wearer  is  one  of  'he  unfortunates  who 
was  turned  back  from  "  the  gate  which  leads  into 
the  city." 

The  steeraye  passengers  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  who  go  home  be- 
cause they  ,ha\e  succeeded,  and  those  who  go 
home  because  they  have  failed.     Those  who  have 
succeeded    have    not   yet  reached   the   point   of 
achievement  which  lifts  them  from  the  steerage 
to  the  cabin,  but  still  belong  to  that  large  class 
which  goes  back  to  the  Fatherland  for  a  season 
and  then  returns,  to  try  again   the  road   to  for- 
tune.    More    than   one-fourth   of   all   our   immi- 
grants belcjng  to  this  class  and  have  to  l)e  reck- 
'-ned  with  when  the  sum  total  is  counted.     While 
I  cannot  give  tlie  exact  figures  I  should  sav  that 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  women 
go  back  and  forth  each  year. 

'Ihis  class  has  lost  much  of  the  Old  World 
spirit  and  is  neither  so  docile  nor  so  polite  as  it 
was  when  first  it  occupied  these  (jiiarters.  The 
ship's  crew  has  become  more  civil  towards  it, 
whicli  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  homi'ward 
bound  steerage  passenger  has  grown  to  be  sonu- 
thing  more  of  a  man,  has  more  self-assertion  and 
more  dollars  ;  ail  of  which  has  power  to  subdue 
the  over-ofiK-ious  crew.  The  men  have  learned 
more  or  less  English,  which  is  freely  interspersed 
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by  oaths,  while  the  women  can  ^ay  :  "  Yes,  no, 
and  ^ood-bye  "  call  their  "  Dum,  de  house " 
and  are  fairly  versed  in  the  laneua^e  of  the 
^mcerv  and  dry  ^nxuls  store.  The)  can  say 
"  hou  nuich  "  and  e\fn  "  you  bet  "  ;  but  b<  vond 
that,  the  Ln^lish  language  has  reni.tined  '  terra 
incognita  '   to  them. 

The  womin  are  the  birds  of  passage  who  most 
gladly  go  back  ;  for  they  are  lo}al  lo  their  kins- 
men, to  lluir  home  and  their  tradilion^„  not 
having  been  long  ent)Ugh  in  America  tt)  prize 
the  great  privileges  of  womanhood  here. 

Tlic  children  are  most  loath  to  return  ;  espe- 
cialb  those  who  ha\e  goiif  to  school  here  and 
who  in  tiieir  mij^i.ttioiij,  to  and  no,  have  learned 
the  (litTiri  iicc. 

.\nuNhka,  a  bright  twehc  \-ear  old  giil  goes 
fiom  a  I'liuisN  1\  ania  town,  to  the  I- renc/in  dis- 
trict in  Hinit^ary.  She  is  dressed  "  .American 
fasiiion,"  has  gone  to  the  jiublic  school  and 
speaks  lilnglish  fairlv  well. 

"  .Anushka  mo\a,  tell  me,  do  you  liki'  to  ^o 
back  to  I  lungarv  ?  "  and  the  little  girl  tells  me  : 
"  No,  siree.  America  is  the  best  country. 
Thire  we  ha\-e  white  bread  ;uid  butter  and 
cand\ ,  and  I  can  chew  gum  to  l)eat  the  band  ,  " 
anil  tears  l:ll  In  i  eves  at  the  memor\'  of  the 
Americati  lu.xuries  which  sjii  has  tasted.  It  she 
stays  in  her  moimtain  \  illage  she  will  degeni'rate 
iiitu  the  common   life  about   her,  and   marry  a 
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peasant  hui  with  whom  she  will  hover  between 
enough  and  starvation,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
Yet  she  will  never  forget  America,  the  white 
bread  and  butter,  the  candy  and  the  chewing- 
gum. 

In  a  little  village  in  Hungary  I  know  a  woman 
who  in  her  youth  had  tasted  all  these  things  and 
tlie  freedom  of  life  in  Chicago.  Now,  altlujugh 
she  has  been  m.irrird  fifteen  years  iine!  Iia>  li\ed 
away  from  Ain.-iic;i  longer  ihau  that,  site  speaks 
with  glowiiij^  eyes  of  the  time  when  she  lived  on 
South  Halstad  Street,  ate  thin  bread  with  thick 
jam  on  it,  and  the  land  wa^  flowing  with  sau- 
sages, lager  beer  and  cliewing-gum. 

Most  blessed  are  the  girls  who  lia\e  been  in 
service  in  American  families.  Thev  have  learnetl 
English  well,  and  also  the  ways  of  the  American 
hou^ehiiKl.  Tiiey  have  tasted  of  the  si)irit  of 
Democracy  which  j)enneate>  our  ser\ing  chiNs. 
and  wluMi  sucli  an  one  return^  to  her  native 
village  she  unsettles  the  relations  of  servant  and 
mistress.  Therefore,  her  coming  is  dreaded  b\- 
the  "Hausfrau"  who  ha^  had  one  servant-girl 
through  many  years,  paying  her  htteen  dollars  a 
year  and  tn^ating  her  like  a  beast.  Shall  I  (|uote 
one  of  those  mistn-sses?  "  What  kind  of  coun- 
try is  that  anvwa\,  that  America?  These  serv- 
ant girls  come  back  with  gold  teeth  in  their 
mouths,  and  with  long  ilresses  which  sweep  the 
streets,  ami  with  unbearabU-  mam)ers.     Thev  do 
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not  kiss  our  hands  when  they  meet  us,  and  when 
they  speak  of  their  mistress  in  America  they 
speak  of  her  as  if  they  were  her  equals.  When 
one  of  those  ^nrls  comes  home  with  her  finery 
and  her  money,  we  are  hable  to  lose  every  serv- 
ant ;  and  wages  are  jifoing  up  fabulously." 

I  met  one  of  these  servant-girls  "  with  gold 
teeth  in  her  mouth"  after  she  had  li\e(i  three 
years  in  America,  and  1  found  that  ^he  had  ac- 
quired something  besides  gold  teeth.  She  had 
learned  to  speak  both  German  and  English,  she 
had  manners  which  were  relim-d,  she  had  l)een 
ujilifted  bv  an  American  mistress  out  of  her 
peasant  life  to  a  plane  which  wouk  n  reach  no- 
where but  in  America,  and  she  was  the  equal  if 
not  the  superior,  of  any  of  the  young  women  in 
her  village,  who  had  had  the  privilege  of  a  com- 
mon school  I'duiation  which  had  been  denied  to 
her,  because  of  her  lowly  origin.  It  is  true,  she 
did  swee])  the  streets  with  her  hin'.:  skirts  ;  but 
she  did  it  gracehilly.  She  walked  as  the  wnmeii 
on  Fifth  .Avenue  walk,  and  she  shook  han(k  w  iili 
me  after  tlie  most  ai)proved  fashion. 

The  older  women  on  the  ship  returned  without 
any  of  these  graces.  They  ha.l  been  pining  tor 
the  Fatherland,  and  in  spite  ot  tin  fact  that  one 
i)f  them  was  going  back  to  .>  h.ill-star\  id  (  onn- 
trv,  she  said  :  "  In  Chicago,  you  no  can  uet  ;iny 
tink  to  eat." 

In  a  general  way  it  ma>  !)e  said  that  it  made  a 
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vast  dillereiice  vvhere  and  ho-.v  the  men  had  Uved 
in  America,  as  to  whether  they  carried  anything 
I)ut  Amerii-an  (hiiiar.^  bacls;  with  them.  Both  the 
mm  and  the  vonun  who  had  Ijeen  in  service  in 
American  homo  showed  the  lary;est  inheritance 
of  our  spirit  ;  while  tliose  wh(j  Uved  in  the  con- 
jj;-ested  foreij^ni  quarters  had  simply  chani^a'd 
tiim.itcs  for  a  while,  lost  some  robustness  and  a 
few  native  \  irtues,  and  gained  a  modest  bank 
account. 

\'et  e\en  ami  nig  those  I  could  notice  changes 
and  gain^  which  cannot  be  tabulated  and  which 
at  tile  hr^t  giain'e  miglit  be  put  down  as  losses; 
an  indehnite  something  which  has  gone  into 
their  iibre  for  better  or  for  worse.  This  was 
most  crudely  illustrated  by  a  Ruthenian  who  had 
li\ed  twciity-tnc  yens  in  .\tnerica  ;  eleven  years 
in  a  coal  mining  district  and  tlu'  rest  of  the  time 
in  a  N'ew  England  manufacturing  town.  He 
tcild  me  about  his  aspirations  for  his  son,  who  is 
"  vt'ry  smart  and  will  not  work  with  his  hands." 
lb'  talked  in  Russian:  "  \'es,  my  son  willlu> 
I'ducated.  1  ha\c  money  enough  for  that.  I  am 
stupid  and  must  Inar  .til  Mirts  of  things,  but 
when  a  man  is  educated,  he  can  raisovat  hi'lle  as 
much  as  he  wants."  The  form  in  which  he  pat 
the  Ami  rican  phrase  saves  the  necessity  of  urit- 
ini;  it  in  dashes. 

1    have    not    yet    seen  a  vill   ge   in    Hungarv, 
Russia  or  Italy,  to  which  any  number  of  men  has 
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returned  even  after  a  short  sojuarn  in  America, 
witliout  that  community's  K^iining  in  some  ways 
at  least.  Better  houses  certainly  were  built,  w  ilh 
more  or  less  sanitary  improvements  acrordinj,Mo 
the  conditions  under  which  the  men  or  women 
have  lived  in  America.  It  makes  a  vast  diffiM- 
ence  whether  the  men  have  lived  in  minin;^^ 
camps  or  in  the  cities.  Undoubtedly  tlv  peasant 
who  has  lived  in  a  small  American  city  where  he 
could  easily  feel  and  touch  its  lite  brinirs  home 
the  greatest  spirit  of  progress. 

Agricultural  conditions  ha\  e  improved  rajjidly 
in  Hungary  and  Poland  ;  business  in  not  a  few 
instances  has  been  put  upon  an  American  basis, 
which  means  not  only  more  efticiency,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  more  honesty  ;  and  the 
scale  of  living  has  risen  where\er  a  large  number 
of  people  has  gone  to  and  fr(^  across  the  sea. 

Till' stei-rage  holds  numbers  who  go  back  be- 
cause thev  have  not  succeeded,  and  many  who 
an;  broken  in  health,  who  have  been  burned  In- 
die Ines.  scalded  by  the  sn  am  and  parched  by 
our  heat.  Men  and  women  with  spirits  broken, 
who  arc  not  going  back,  but  ciawling  back  into 
the  slu'lter  of  the  Olfl  World  home. 

"O!  ])anye,"  cried  one  of  those  to  whom  I 
tried  to  minister  :  "  it  is  an  .iwful  country  !  \  ou 
don't  know  whetlK  r  they  walk  on  their  heads  or 
on  their  feet  ;  thev  do  not  stop  to  eat  nor  sleep, 
and  till  V  drive  one  as  the  water  drives  the  vil- 
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lage  mill.  Thi.v  build  a  house  one  minute  and 
tear  it  down  tlu;  next ;  the  cities  grow  like  mubh- 
rooms  and  disappear  like  grass  before  a  swarm 
of  locusts.  The  air  is  black  in  the  city  where  I 
lived  ;  black  as  the  inside  of  the  chimney  in  my 
cabin,  and  the  water  they  drink  looks  like  cab- 
bage soup.  The  cars  go  like  a  whirlwind  over 
the  Puszta  (prairiej  and  I  should  rather  stand 
among  a  thousand  stampeding  horses  on  the 
plains,  than  on  one  of  those  dreadful  street  cor- 
ners. How  terribly  those  whistles  blow  in  the 
morning  and  how  dark  and  dismal  are  those 
shops,  where  they  eat  up  iron  and  men  out  of 
bowls  as  big  as  the  barn  of  our  'Pan  \master). 
The  lieat  outside  burns  and  the  heat  inside 
blisters,  and  wlien  it  is  cold  it  freezes  the  blood. 
i\o,  no,"  and  he  groaned  in  terror  at  the  re- 
membrance of  it ;  "  no  more  America  for  me. 
That's  all  I  have,"  pointing  to  his  scant  clothing. 
"  I  am  going  back  a  beggar." 

Women  too  there  are  whose  bodies  and  spirits 
are  nearly  broken  ;  and  they  go  back  to  wait  for 
their  release.  Among  these,  there  v.as  one 
Bohemian  woman  from  New  Ytirk,  whose  hollow 
cough  and  glowing  cheeks  betrayed  the  arch 
destroyer  at  work.  She  was  one  of  six  thousand 
cigar  makers  employed  by  one  firm,  and  she  had 
laboured  five  years  in  that  shop  and  rolled  many 
thousands  of  cigars  into  shape.  As  she  had  to 
bite  the  end  of  every  cigar,  she  swallowed  much 
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tobacco  juice,  and  breathed  in  mucli  tobacco 
dust.  She  had  attained  great  prtyliciency  and 
could  earn  twenty  dollars  a  week  ;  but  slie  had 
ruined  her  health,  had  spent  all  hiT  savin<,rs  for 
medicine  and  now  was  going  hoiri"  to  die  Slu 
was  in  that  stag'e  where  hope  had  not  Ktt  her, 
and  she  was  bent  on  making  the  last  great  hght 
for  life  in  the  shelter  of  her  "  Matushka's  "  lo\<.'. 

Two  old  genteel  looking  people  always  ^tood 
out  from  the  coarse  mass  because  they  kept 
clean  in  spite  of  the  odds  against  them  in  the 
steerage,  and  because  they  wcmc  always  together. 
Up  and  down  the  slippery  stairs  they  went,  liki- 
two  lovers.  Even  seasickness  did  mn  separate 
them  and  when  the  sun  shone  they  w;ri-  on  deck, 
solemnly  smiling  back  to  heaven.  They  had  left 
their  all  in  America  ;  their  children  were  s!eej)ing 
in  the  strange  soil,  and  now  they  were  going 
back  to  thi'  little  town  in  Austria  from  which 
thev  had  gone  thirty-sevt'n  )ears  before.  They 
felt  too  rich  in  one  another  to  rail  against  their 
fate,  and  their  comiilaint  was  as  gentl(>  as  their 
nain  was  deep.  Tlie\-  h.id  conn'  to  Arnerici  full 
and  now  they  were  going  home  empty  ;  three 
b(Mi>  and  two  daughters  they  had  brouglit,  and 
childless  thev  were  going  back  ;  but  "  The  Lord 
had  given  and  the  Lord  !iad  taken  away,  "  and 
they  blessed  tin   name  of  the  Lord. 

Those  who  had  prosperetl  in  .America,  and 
they  were  the  majority,  carried  home  with  them 
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sums  (if  money  which  in  the  aggregate, 
amounted,  among  6cx3,  to  four  rhousand  dollars, 
which  did  not  howe\er  represent  al!  they  had 
saved  ;  for  each  week  they  had  sent  sm.all  sums 
to  tiieir  homes,  and  the  money  sent  from  America 
to  Austria  and  Italy  has  been  a  great  economic 
factor  in  the  life  of  those  countries.  The  total 
sum  must  reach  into  many  millions.  Nor  does 
this  sum  represent  an  entire  loss  to  our  country  ; 
for  the  more  money  there  is  in  a  Slav  or  Italian 
A-'llage  the  more  and  better  cotton  goods  are 
bought.  The  daily  diet  contains  more  American 
lard,  the  household  is  likely  to  be  enriched  by  an 
American  sewing-machine,  and  the  notes  of  the 
phonograph  are  "  heard  in  the  land," — which  too 
conu's  from  America. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gainers  b}  this  constant 
coming  aiid  going  are  the  steamship  companies, 
which  for  a  comparatively  large  sum  of  money 
provide  cjuarters  that  in  a  very  short  time  be- 
come unfit  for  human  beings.  The  thrifty  pas- 
sengers, and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them,  who 
belie^•e  that  the  steerage  going  to  Europe  is  not 
.so  crowded  as  coming  to  .America,  and  that  they 
vAn  risk  travelling  that  w.'\y,  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. Even  moderately  rough  weather  makes 
thr.  unsheltered  deck  impossible ;  the  nether 
decks  of  the  ship  become  full  of  sickening  odours 
and  seasickness  claims  nearly  all  the  passengers 
as    victims.     There    is    no    escape ;   even  on  so 
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hir^e  a  ship  as  llu-  A',./.v.  /"  Wiilnhn  1 1  vA  nuist  rc- 
main  in  their  bunks.     On  my  last  trip  I  counted 
iivc  bitter  days  when  not  one  steeraj^^e  pa>senger 
could    K^o    on'  deck.   uhiU'  the  cnhin   passen^^ers 
wire  travelling  over  comparatively  quiet  waters. 
When  the  sea  has  become  as  smooth  as  a  mill- 
pond  the  steerage  passengers  may  venture  out; 
800   people,  crowded    in  a  small   space,  soon  l)e- 
oime   acciuainu-d   and    nei'd   not  wait   fnr  an  in- 
troduction.    Less,   much   less   than   on   the  out- 
ward  journey    have   the   races   kept   themselves 
apart ;  it  is  true  you  may  still  discover  groups  of 
Slavs,  Italians  or  Jews  ;  but  they  have  approached 
the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  you  may 
hnd  vour  brotherhoods  made  ui)of  all  the  nations 
of  the   earth.     I  had  around  me  a  group  of  forty 
men  who   belonged  t.»  se\enteen  nationalities,  to 
four    faiths   and   to   many  static  mis  in  lite  ;  yet  we 
felt  ourselves  bound  to  one  anoiher  by  a  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  by  our 
c.mmon  experience  in  America.     Most  of  these 
men  felt  themselves  intensely  American  ;and  that 
uas   what   held   us  together   and   in  a    measure 
separated  us   from   the  mass.     For  the  majority 
of  these  birds  of  passage  are  not  yet  American,  as 
the  following  instance  will  illustrate.     In  taking  a 
rough   census  of  the   politics  of  the  steerage,  I 
asked  one  man  :     "  How  do  you  like  President 
Roosevelt?"      He  replied  :  "  I  no  know  him.     1 
guess  he  goo.l   man,   I  get   my  pay  at   shop;  I 
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work,  I  get  pay,  I  yuess  that  all  right."  A  tew 
expressed  both  admiration  for  the  President  and 
liiyaity  to  him,  and  hoped  Ik-  would  run  for  an- 
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licans  nor  Democrats,  but  "  Incpenny 
group  of  forty  men,  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  to  nearly  hfty,  were  a  loyal  set,  and  an 
honest  nne. 

Each  (.)f  the  men  had  earned  the  little  money 
he  had,  hv  hard  labour  ;  not  one  of  them  b\'  bar- 
ter, and  each  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  higher 
life  in  America. 

The  Slavs  were  nearly  all  Democrats,  the 
Italians  were  Reijublicans,  and  so  were  the  Jews. 
There  were  six  Social  Democrats  in  the  group, 
nearly  evenly  dixided  among  the  tlirec  races; 
and  they  were  the  Ix'st  educated  if  not  the  most 
companionable  of  the  number.  The  whole  group 
was  eager  to  know,  and  the  cjuestions  asked 
were  as  pertinent  as  numerous.  All  of  them  ex- 
pected to  return  to  America  before  another  vear, 
and  each  of  them  will  grow  into  the  full  stature 
of  the  American  man. 

The  ti)uch  with  the  mass  in  the  steerage  can 
be  but  light  ;  yet  I  ha\-e  looked  into  the  smiling 
faces  of  little  children,  1  have  played  with  the 
steerage  boys  and  girls,  1  have  talked  with  every 
one  of  the  five  hundred  adult  passengers  in  the 
steerage,   and  I   can  still  say  that  usually  all  of 
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llum  .iturn  witii  some  blessing,  with  some  wealth 
gaiiutl,   and  better  for  havinjj^  been  in  America. 

Tlie  boys  and  girls  are  more  boisterous  antl 
self-assertive,  while  the  men  and  women  are  less 
cringingly  polite  than  they  were.  They  have 
lost  some  things  but  have  gained  more;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  ct)untry  in  which  they 
have  toik'd  these  years  has  been  enriched  by  the 
price  of  their  labour. 

How  far  these  birds  of  passage  present  an 
economic  problem  is  at  present  difficult  to  deter- 
miiif.  Those  who  remain  form  the  greater  prob- 
lem, which  is  more  than  an  economic  one. 
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If  the  man  who  said,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches"  had  been  a  modern  globe  trotter  he 
might  have  added :  "  And  when  I  cross  the 
ocean  i"t  me  travel  neither  in  the  first  cabin  nor 
in  the  steerage  hut  in  the  second  cabin."  That 
is  if  he  cared  more  for  the  companionship  of 
humnn  beings  than  for  the  luxuries  of  modern 
life,  and  if  he  had  not  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  cabin  is  located  directly  over  the  power- 
ful driving  gear  of  the  ship. 

Because  of  the  latter  fact  one  may  experience  a 
"continuous  performance  "  of  an  earthquake  with- 
out its  disastrous  results,  and  yet  not  without 
consequences  whi^h  at  the  moment  seem  very 
serious.  The  second  cabin  does  not  lapse  into 
the  silence  of  the  steerage  nor  into  the  dignity  of 
the  first  cabin,  but  begins  its  Jioisy  comradery 
immediately  ;  being  interrupted  only,  when  the 
earthquake  plays  havoc  with  good  nature,  and 
resumed  as  soon  :v:,  tlie  appetite  for  food  and 
drink  returns. 

The  second  cabin  usually  holds  only  one  class  ; 
th(^  class  which  has  succeeded.  It  contains  a 
sprinkling    of   native    Americans,    teachers   and 
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preachers.  uIu-m'  m.xk'st  savin^^s  are  to  be  spread 
thinlv    .AHi-    Europe;    its    usual    ocx-upants   are 
f(neit,nH'rs,  who  altera  lon^^er  or  shorter  sojourn, 
r.-turn  for  a  visit  to  tlie  cradle  home.    Tlu'  Hoho- 
k(-  >aloon-keeper  who  was  escorted  by  tlu' band 
t,,  ihr  dock,  and  in  those  honour  it  played  "  Idc'b 
Val.rbnd  mai^st  ruhis;  sein."  is  a  typical  second 
class   passenger  on  a  German  ship  ;  and  Ids  like 
in    large    numbers    come    from    Cincinnati,    St. 
l.oir    '  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  made  famous 
bv  their  output  cf  sparkling  lagt'r. 
'  I   discovered  on   Uiis  journey  more  dian  Unrty 
ii^i    users   of   drink    who   were  at  tie  bar  from 
morning    until    midnight,   and  doing  exactly  as 
they  like  tlu  ir  (  usn  >mers  t<.  do  by  diem;  drnik- 
ing   and   getting  drunk.     The   Hoboken  saloon- 
keeper bore    the    typical    name  of  August,  and 
everv  one  of  the  ship's  crew  doun  to  the  smallest 
scullion,  km'w  this  famous  August  and  d.hghf.d 
to  bask  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  sunshine  and  to 
be  the  benehciarv   ..f  his  spasm. mIic  grn.iosMy. 
He   was   drunk    Imm   die    mnmeni   h.'  camr  on 
board    the   steamer    until   he   hit   it,   and   m  his 
melancholv   m..ments  coniided  in  nw,  n  llmg  me 
the  story  of    his  life  and  the  magniiudc   -1  his 
fortune.     H."  was  born  in    ['.remediavLii,  t!i.  i.i- 
minus  of  that  great  ferry  which  b.gins  at  Hobo- 
ken.     He  boasted  the  friendship  ol  \W  Gnmmo- 
dore  of  the  GiTman  Lloyd  fleet,  with  whom  he 
ha.i     g..n<'    to    sehool,    and    th<'    smoking    room 
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steward  was  called  to  assert  this  fact.  "  Steward, 
you  k-know  me  ?  "  "  Yes,  you're  Aus^usl."  "  D-iio 
you  know  about  C-Captain  Schmidt?"  "Yes, 
you  sailed  under  him  to  South  Africa."  "  X-iio, 
you  f-fool  ;  I  went  to  school  with  him,"  ;;n(l 
obediently  the  steward  repeated  :  "  Yes,  you  w<.  nl 
to  school  with  him."  Me  told  me  the  secrets  of 
the  liquor  business,  the  misfortunes  which  had 
cncrtaki'ii  his  bov  who  is  followinif  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  and  is  travelling  towards  delirium  tre- 
mens at  even  a  faster  rate  than  this  robust,  con- 
vivial sailor.  I  tried  my  arts  on  August,  paint- 
ing in  wonderful  colours  the  glories  d  the  Mecca 
of  hi^  jiilgrimage,  that  I  might  keep  him  from 
drinking  himself  to  death  with  beer  before  he  saw 
his  l-"atherland.  And  I  succeeded;  for  when  1 
saw  August  of  Hoboken  again,  he  was  drinking 
whiskey. 

Poles,  Bohemians  and  Slo\aks  all  travelled  in 
the  second  cabin  :  but  invariably  thev  wtTt'  saloon- 
keepers and  displayed  the  demoralizing  tenden- 
cies of  their  biisine>s  to  iheir  tuli  extent. 

The  fust  da\'s  of  this  journev  were  made  mem- 
orable hv  the  noisv  behaviour  of  two  Tolish 
priests  who  were  constantlv  tni.xing  whiskey  with 
beer,  and  who  ro->e  to  a  sjiiritual  ecstasv  which 
was  lioth  nnpriestiv  and  ungiiiiiciiiaiilv.  .\niong 
the  manv  priests  who  were  on  boanl,  but  few 
were  p'ie^ts  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the 
others  bringing  disgrace  upon  dieir  calling  and 
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upc  n  their  Church.  In  si)ite  of  tlic  tact  that  the 
steerage  was  full  ot  their  kindred  and  i)eople  u{ 
their  faith,  not  a  priest  found  his  way  lothat  neg- 
lected quarter.  As  a  rule  they  were  busier  at 
the  bar  than  at  their  prayers,  a  fact  which  of  course 
must  not  lie  charged  to  prie>ts  as  a  class  ;  but 
the  siionir  the  Church  in  Ann  rica  gets  rid  nf 
most  of  its  foreign  born  priests,  esj)ecialiy  tin 'se 
from  Italv  and  the  Slavic  countries,  and  replaces 
them  bv  Irish  or  Americans,  the  bttler  for  the 
Church  and  for  our  country. 

Divitling  the  passengers  according  to  dieir 
race,  most  of  tin  ni  wire  Jews  from  Hungarx'  and 
Russia;  and  winle  '-till  unmistakable  Je\\>,,  ihi'y 
all  bore  marks  of  tlir  new  birth  which  had  taken 
placi'.  The  Russian  Jt  ws  in  man\-  cases  were 
slovenlv,  ()btrusivel>-  dresstd  anil  noisy  ;  their 
Yiddish  was  tainted  by  !iad  luiglish,  but  the  y 
were  frugal,  sober,  and  niindid  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

( )ne  of  the  group  which  1  had  gathered  around 
me  was  on  iii--  wav  to  raiotim-  where  his  parents 
!iow  live.  His  home  is  in  a  little  Illinois  town 
not  l:ir  from  Chic-ago.  lie  began  his  career  like 
maiiv  ot  hi->  kind,  lie  |)edillitig.  Now  lu'  owns  a 
diparttnent  store  and  allow ->  it!nl^elf  tlie  luxury 
of  this  long  and  i\innsi\c  journey.  lie  is 
leniiMitiv  orthodox  in  his  faith,  has  c'-me  close 
enough  I"  lii-^  (ii'iitile  neighiioni  to  h.i\e  a 
uliuipse  ot  ChiistianitN-  at  its  best,  and  has  been 
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complfU'ly  permeated  by  the  American  spirit. 
His  dauy;liter  is  a  high  school  graduate,  plays 
the  [)iaiio,  gives  receptions,  dabbles  in  art,  takes 
jiart  in  the  Methodist  Church  [airs  and  on  occa- 
sions sings  in  the  church  choir. 

Such  a  close  touch  with  American  life  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  another  Russian  Jew  in  that  group. 
He  had  lived  in  New  York  and  had  also  gone 
through  the  long  tutelage  of  hard  bargaining  and 
h;ir(i  times.  He  too  was  going  to  Eurt)pe  ;  l)Ut 
he  wiut  to  luiy  diamonds,  not  to  visit  his  rela- 
tives, aniJ  neither  liis  past  experience  nor  his 
\ision  was  tinged  by  anv  idealism.  He  was 
monev  from  the  toes  uj),  and  in  each  pocket  he 
carried  some  trinket,  from  i'  untain  pen^  to 
diamond  pins,  whicii  could  be  bought  at  a  bar- 
gain. 

rile  Hungarian  Jews  from  "Little  Hungary" 
had  progressed  most  rapidly  in  becoming  Amer- 
icanized. They  played  poker  from  morning 
until  night,  could  bluti  with  th<'  true  .Ameritan 
"sang  froid,"  and  swear  at  tiieir  ill  Uk  k  ;  but 
tha^  lluv  liad  kept  tiieir  Jewish  shrewdness  was 
shown  by  their  leaving  the  game  when  tiie  tide 
of  luck  was  at  its  height.  Wlu'ii  they  did  not 
play  poker  they  talked  about  the  L;ame  oi  poli- 
tics as  played  in  N'l'W  \'ork,  and  ihiv  knew  its 
ins  and  outs  tivnoughlv.  The  higher  and  better 
note  struck  t)v  Roosevelt  ami  Jerome  they  had 
grasped  in  but  a  vague  way  ;  and  tliai  a   man 
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could  be  honest  in  politics  was  strant^e  news  to 
them,  nor  did  thuy  believe  that  President  Roose- 
velt's activities  were  without  regard  to  his  own 
profit  in  the  game. 

"Little    Hungary"  has  been  a  bad   political 
school  and  one  need  not  be  over  apprehensive  W 
he  regards  this  poor  political  tutelage  as  one  of 
the   greatest   problems  connected  with  the  influx 
of  foreigners  into  our  large  cities.     In  >i)eech  and 
names  these   Hungarian  jews  were  almost  com- 
pletely   metamorj^hosed,    and    their    patriotism 
knew  no  bounds.     On  a  certain  day  one  of  them 
dug  out  of  the  depths  ot  hi>  trunk  a  dozen  or 
more  American   Hags,  with  \\  hich  lie  wanted  us 
to  parade  up  and   down  the  ^lli|'  to  the  notes  of 
a   patriotic  air.      V \^^^\\   our   refusal   to   do  so  he 
grew  angry,  saying  :   "  Niee  Americans  you  fas." 
In  contrast   to  the  ^.tet'tage,  the  wonun  in  the 
second  ca.bin  se<-nud  to  lia^e  changed  most,  and 
among  the  younger  \\  omen,  the  transformati(m 
seemed  complete.     1   doubt  that   their  clothing 
lacked     the    latest    fashionable    wrinkle  ;    their 
piiy-^iiivir   had   lost    its   rol)ustn<ss  .md   they  had 
gained  in  self-possession.      1  ha\r  noticed  a  very 
important    dillerence    in    the    behaviour   of    the 
second  class  coming  from   America   and   going 
there.     The  young  women  who   go  to  .\merica 
are  more  or  less  molested  by  the  men,  their  lan- 
guage and   behaviour   one   to   the   other   is   not 
always  correct,  and  even  the  American  girls  have 
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lost  somothiiig  of  their  di.gnity  and  reserve  ,  but 
going  to  Europe  tiie  greatest  propriety  is  ob- 
served, and  although  the  young  people  have  a 
go')d  time  together,  the  young  wcjnK-n  know  how- 
to  take  caie  u{  themselves,  the  men  know  better 
than  to  be  obtrusively  attentive,  and  if  they  try, 
they  receive  a  rebull  froin  which  they  do  not 
lightly  recover. 

The  second  cabin  goes  back  riclier  not  o\i\\  in 
worldly  goods  but  in  conscious  manhood  and 
womanhood,  in  loftiness  of  ideals  and  above  all 
else,  pathetically  grateful  to  the  country  which 
gave  these  gilts. 

"  I  owe  ev  ervthing  to  America,"  "  I  would  give 
cver\!hing  I  own  to  America,"  "  It  is  God's 
country,  "  are  phrases  from  which  I  could  not 
disentangle  myself,  >o  ier\ent  and  frequent  were 
they.  Some  of  these  ].>eople  have  still  a  richer 
inheritance  in  the  consciousness  of  having  had  a 
share  in  buikling  up  the  country  in  which  they 
have  livi'd.  Prominent  amo'^g  these  was  a  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  K.,  who  h.id  in  his  possession  Utters 
froin  Christian  ixoplt-  in  hi  -  countv,  commending 
him  to  their  friends  abroad,  praising  his  public 
spirit,  his  geneiositv  towards  the  people  of  all 
faiths,  and  his  uprightness  in  business.  He  was 
proud  of  the  fact  tii.it  lie  had  Noted  for  William 
McKinley  when  he  tan  for  prosecuting  attorney 
of  his  county,  and  that  he  had  voted  for  him 
every  time  he    ran   for   oilice.     It   is   true   that 
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Mr.  K.  bt'lunged  to  Unit  class  ul  JfWb  which  came 
trum  Southern  Germany  and  which  is  the  lest 
Jewish    product  that  Lurope  has  sent  us  ;    but 
his    is    not    an   is(.>lated   case,   and  nearly   every 
county  in  America  has  produced  >uch  specimens 
coming  from  widely  ditierent  portions  of  Europe. 
But    few    Italians    tr;i\el    in   the   cabin  ;    there 
were   half  a  dozen  who  had  reached  that  dej^rree 
of  jMosperity,  and   they  came   from   the   South, 
had  been  engaged  in  the   cotton   business  and 
werv    indulging  in  an   European  trip,  while  the 
product  of  their  plantations  was  dailv  increasing 
in  price.     They  were  genteel,  ami  (juit^t,  and  so 
well  dressed  and  well  groomed,  that  it  came  as  a 
surprise  to  most  of  the  passengers  t"  Inul  that 
they  were  Italians,  and  that  they  had  risen  from 
the  "  Dago"  class.     On  them  America  has  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  transformation,  in  spite  of 
its  sordid   instincts  and   its   materialistic  atmos- 
phere ;  a  miracle  which  art-tilled  Italv  could  not 
perform,  a  task   before  which   both  sculptor  and 
painter  are  powerless. 

The  Slavs  of  the  hrst  generation  who  were  m 
the  second  cabin,  were  nearly  all  s;iloon-keepers 
with  their  families;  antl  although  the  change 
wrought  upon  them  was  great,  their  businessob- 
trudeti,  and  they  were  not  jjleasant  companions. 
They  had  retained  the  reticence  of  their  race, 
spdkeonly  when  sjjoken  to,  were  suspicious  of 
one's  aj  proach,  Imt  warmed  to  one  after  awhile 
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Their  hcirizon  had  remained  bounded  bytheniin- 
ip.g  camp;)  in  which  their  saloons  were  located ; 
even  those  from  Fii:tsbur^',  and  they  were  not  a 
few,    held   not    lookeu   deep  into    our  American 

lite. 

I  i.at  the  Pole  and  Slovak  will  be  hard  to  change, 
and  that  they  present  st)mewhat  touj,di  material, 
not  easi!_\-  assimilated,  often  forces  itself  upon  me  ; 
vet  v,hen  I  sre  Linir  children,  that  second  gener- 
ation, born  in  America,  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  the  Slav  and  the  German.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  on  board  of  ship,  one  of  the 
must  refined  in  her  attire  and  behaviour,  was  a 
Bohemian  girl  born  in  Chicago.  Although  she 
spoke  the  language  of  her  people,  she  spoke  Eng- 
lish better,  associated  with  the  American  girls 
on  l)oard  of  ship,  and  it  would  have  taken  a  keeit 
student  of  racial  stock  to  discover  her  Bohemian 
origin.  She  is  not  an  isolated  figure  nor  an  ex- 
ception. On  nearly  every  journey  I  have  taken 
1  lM\-e  found  her  type,  and  I  recall  with  especial 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  companionshi[)  of 
two  Fjohemian  school  teachers  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  both  of  th(>m  born  in  Bohemia,  but 
having  grown  to  womanhood  on  the  shores  of 
Like  I'rie.  While  they  showed  in  their  faces 
the  Slavic  strain,  tliev  were  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized and  must  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
children  whom  they  taught. 

.So  one's  apprehension  is  quieted  by  such  facts, 
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which  are  by  no  means  rare.     Certain  crude  ele- 
ments may  .survive,  even  in  the  second  generation, 
and  mav  perhaps  enter  into  our  racial  existence, 
but  other  such  elements  have  come  to  us  from 
other  races,  and  ha\e  not  spoiled  us  nor  yet  un- 
done us.     If  ue  were  to  pick  out  on  board  of  ship 
the  most  disagreeable  people,  we  would  not  seek 
them  among  the   Slavs   nor  among  the  Italians, 
but  among  a  certain  class  of  German-Americans, 
who  are  all  tiesh  ;  blasphemous  in  their  language, 
intemperate  in  their  habits  and  who  are  intensely 
disliked  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  among 
tluir  own  kinsmen.     This  is  not  intended  to  re- 
flect upon  that  large  class  of  sober  and  intelligent 
Cjerman-Americans  one  meets  ;  but  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize  the   fact,  that  the  classes  of  immigrants 
most  desired  by  us,  compare  very   well  with  the 
best  elemei""^  in  our  polyglot  population.     Look- 
ing  back   over  all  my  experiences,  I  am  justified 
in  >aving  that  the  Slav,  the  Italian  and  the  Rus- 
sian jew,  will  fnially  compare  well  with  the  ear- 
lier output  of  foreign  born  Americans. 

The  last  night  before  the  landing,  an  enter- 
prising and  pleasure  loving  jew  arranged  a  con- 
ct'rt ;  and  although  the  participants  were  Jews, 
Bohemians,  Poles.  Germans  and  Russians,  it  was 
a  tN-pical  American  aifair,  was  as  decorous  as  a 
church  social,  and  nearly  as  dull.  These  childrtn 
of  the  foreigners  sang  American  parlour  songs, 
recited  "  Over  the  hillo  to  the  poorhouse,"  and 
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other  pucms  aliich  are  intended  to  make  one 
hai)py  by  mak.ini,'-  one  sad,  and  they  concluded 
by  bint^ing  to^^'-elhcr  "  My  Country  'tis  -jf  Thee,' 
but  could  not  rrnuniber  the  words  beyond  the 
second  verse,  wliuh  is  so  typical  of  our  own 
young  people. 

The  day  we  were  to  land  there  "ere  more 
American  tlags  in  evidence  in  the  second  cabin 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  ship  The  over 
patriotic  Jew  had  his  dozen  flags  out,  swinging 
them  all  in  the  face  of  the  German  policemen  who 
liiud  the  dock  at  Bremerhaven.  Every  button- 
hiile  bore  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  When  one  of 
the  thriftier  Jews  suggested  that  the  wearing  of 
the  llag  would  cost  them  money,  because  the  ho- 
tel keepers  would  charge  them  American  rates, 
another  replied  :  "  It  is  worth  all  they  will  make 
me  pay,"  while  another  still  more  emphatically 
said  :  "  They  will  see  it  in  mine  face  that  I  am 
from  America;  let  it  cost  me  money." 

Swinging  the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  descended 
the  gang  plank ;  Slavs,  Italians  and  Jews,  all  of 
them  vociferous,  patriotic  Americans.  Wherever 
they  went  they  proclaimed  their  love  for  this 
country,  and  the  superiority  of  America  over  the 
whole  world. 

"  I  will  talk  nothing  but  American  ;  let  them 
learn  American,  the  best  language  in  the  world," 
said  one;  and  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  sensi- 
ti\e   Europeans,  these  second  ckibs    passengers 
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went  blatantly  and  noisily  throu^^h  the  streets  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  critieisinj^  everythiiijj:  they 
saw,  from  barber  sho]is  to  statuary.  One  of 
them  who  had  travelled  far,  who  had  seen  on 
that  journey  the  ^^alleries  of  Paris,  Munich  antl 
Dresden,  and  who  had  some  little  art  sense,  said  : 
"  I  tell  you  the  finest  piece  of  statuary  in  the 
whole  world  is  the  Goddess  of  Libert}-  in  Nt  w 
York  Harbour;  "  and  all  those  who  heard  said  : 
"  Amen." 

How  deep  the  American  ideals  have  taken  root 
am<-n^  them,  one  canimt  yet  discern  ;  how  com- 
pletely the  second  j.^aMieration  will  come  ur.Uer 
their  swav,  how  much  of  the  old  world  spirit  will 
disappear  or  remain,  is  difficult  to  determiui.'. 
This  is  nt>  time  to  be  blindly  optimistic  nor 
hopelessly  pessimistic;  it  is  a  time  for  facinLf 
the  dangers  and  not  fearinLT  them ;  for  this 
is  the  noontide  of  our  day  of  grace.  This 
is  the  time  to  bring  into  action  the  best 
there  is  in  American  ideals ;  for  as  we  present 
ourselves  to  this  mass  of  men,  so  it  will  become. 
At  present  the  mass  is  still  a  \\\vs\\)  of  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter;  a  huge  lump  it  is  true,  but 
America  is  gigantic  and  this  is  not  the  least  of 
the  gigantic  tasks  left  for  her  mighty  sons  and 
daughters  to  perform. 


XXV 

AU   RE\'OIR 

Jlfy  Dfar  Lady  of  tlu  First  Cabin  : 

I  have  followed  your  g'ood  advice,  have 
told  my  story  as  I  told  it  to  you  ;  and  yours  be  the 
praise  and  the  blame.  You  interrupted  me  in 
the  tellini,^,  by  saying  that  I  did  not  know  the 
first  cabin,  and  that  my  story  would  not  be 
complete  until  I  knew  that  part  cjf  the  ship  and 
that  portion  of  tlie  world  also. 

I  ha\e  as  you  see  taken  passage  in  the  first 
cabin.  They  sold  me  the  ticket  as  readily  as  if 
it  were  for  the  steerage  and  did  not  ask  for  my 
pedigree,  only  for  my  check.  Fifty  dollars  more 
gave  me  the  privilege  •  sitting  where  you  sat 
(which  was  at  one  time  the  "  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful"), of  looking  proudly  upon  the  second  cabin, 
and  pityingly  upon  the  steerage  below. 

It  is  a  delightful  sensation  this  ;  of  being  sum- 
moned to  your  meals  by  the  notes  of  a  bugle 
ratlier  than  by  the  jangle  of  a  shrill  bell ;  of  look- 
ing over  half  a  yard  of  menu,  and  ordering  what 
you  want,  and  whom  you  want,  just  as  you 
please,  rather  than  being  ordered  about  as  some 
one  else  pleases. 

Tile    lirst   day   out    I   found  the  first  cabin  as 
359 
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quiet  as  the  stceragr  ;  only  moiv  cliKnitua.     Tlic 
passen.i,'ers     wen-     walking-   on  tiploi- ;  many   of 
llum  lryini4-  to  adjust  thrniSL-lvt-s  to  tlRsr  laby- 
rinthinf' luxuries;  wlnie  the  disiiuKui^ln'-l  rustle 
,){  silken  petticoats  relieved  the   pressure  (,(  the 
atmosphere,  which  naturally  was  tense  from  the 
excitement  of  the  l)e-,nnning  of  a  journey.     Critic- 
ally, almost  with  hostility,  each  passenger  meas- 
uixd   the   other;  the    tables  were  buried  beneath 
the    loads    of   flowers    and   lloral   (lesiL,nis    which 
were  past  the  fading,  and  in  the  hrst  milanchcly 
stages  of  decay  ;  so  that  ail  of  it  reminded  me  ot 
a   palatial   home,   to    which    the   mourners   ha\e 
jubt  returned  fmm  a  rich  uncle's  funeral. 

As  yet,  no  one   had  spoken  to  me,  although  1 
had  volunteered  a  wise  remark  about  the  weather 
to   one  passtmger.  and  the  gentleman  addressed 
recoiled   as  if    I   had   struck  him   with   a    sledge 
hammer.     1  learned  afterwards  that  he  occupied 
a  thousand   ^loUar  suite   of   rooms  and  that  his 
name    was    Kalbsfoos  or  something  like   it.     In 
choosing  his  seat  at  the  table,  I  heard  him  re- 
mark to  the   head  steward   that  he  did  not  want 
to  sit  '•  near  Jews,"  nor  any  "second  class  look- 
ing cnnvd  "  ;  but  that  was  a  dillicult  task  to  ac- 
complish. 

More  than  a  ihird  of  thi-  passengers  were  Jews, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  were  people  whose 
names  and  bearing  betrayed  the  fact  that  they 
were  either  the  children  of  immigrants,  or  immi- 
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.rants  themselves,  who  ,00  u...  n-turnin,   to 

fue  C)lcl  W.rUl  iKxause  thev  had  suc..H.^^^^^^ 

the  Vs    Mr.  \-anderbih'>  nam.-  headed  th.  h^t, 
';    the    name    closest  t.    his    .as   Vo,elste>n; 

jVtween  such  American  or  En.hsh  .K.mes 

,,  WalhK-e  and  WaUin.^.ord,  --'-^  ;\^.^" '  " 
Woolfs  and  Wumelbachers.We.es  and  XV^-1^. 
l.eednottellyouofthemuUuudeoUh    R^^^.^^^- 

,K-rKsand  Rosenthals  there  were  .n  our  aim. 
Mt^^unkelsteinan<lNlr.Jal.o.kyw^v,ny^^- 
m-Ues  First  cabin  atter  all  is  only  steerage 
^- :r-  .etnoved.  and  beneath  i-  -se^  .ui 
virni.h,  it  is  the  same  piece  ot  wo, Id  as  that  be 

rme     which  vou  pitv.  and  which  vou  dread 

The  ta,.le  conversation  to-day  .s  the  sue  ot 
the  pool-which  has  reached  the  thousand  dolhu 
^:X.  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  ac^or  lost    n^^^^ 

thousand  dollars  at  poker  t^^' -^'^ /'^"  ^    ,  J 
the  second  cabin  the  pool  was  smaller,  th    1  m,t 
i,,,,Uer   ten  cents -.while  in   the  steerage  th 

lived    unconscious  ..f    the  fact  that    pools    and 
;:ier    are    necessary    accomplishments    of    an 

TL^rsSf^edsocietv  in  which  Umdmvself 
up  here,  and  the  lines  are  marke-d-dollar  mark  L 
The  stnvards  instinctively  know  the  s,xe  of  o 
bank  acc<.unts  by  our  wardrobes.  An.und 
,,,tain-s  table  are  t^athered  the  sta  s  u.  Uk 
„!ancial  firmament  ;  tho.e  whom  nobodv  kno.s 
,U.   travel   without   retinue    are    at   the  remote 
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eds:fes  of  the  dining  room,  lar  awa}'  trom  the  linic 
lij^dit. 

In  the  sleerajj^e,  ev<T\l)o(i\-  "  get>  iiis  irrub"  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  same  tin  pans — "  tnstcome 
fu'st  served";  and  all  of  us  are  kieked  in  tlie 
same  unceremonious  way  by  the  ship's  crew. 

I'he  tirst  cabin  and  the  society  it  represents 
are  not  all  fmished  products.  There  are  many 
of  those  ulio  eat,  even  at  the  captain's  table,  who 
are  still  in  blessed  ij^norance  of  the  fact,  that 
knives  were  not  made  for  the  eating  of  blueberry 
pie;  and  who  also  dn  noi  know  wliaa  use  to  make 
of  the  tiny  bowls  of  water  in  whicli  rosi'lea\es 
Uoat,  when  they  are  placed  before  them. 

Then  then.'  are  the  maidens  who  walk  about 
with  mannish  tread,  talking  loudly  and  violently 
through  their  noses;  who  assanli  the  piano 
furiously  with  the  notes  of  rag-time  marches; 
ami  who  waft  ujion  the  air  perfumes  which  otiend 
one's  olfactory  nerves. 

Yet  beside  them,  and  in  strong  contrast  to 
them  are  those  superb  nun  ;md  women,  the 
tiower  of  American  civilization,  whose  like  has 
never  been  created  anvw  here  else  in  the  world. 

No,  what  I  have  leaiin d  in  the  first  cabin  has 
not  changed  my  vicion  in  the  least ;  for  tin  woild 
it  represents  is  not  closed  to  me  ;  and  1  reckoned 
with  it  in  my  story.  You  know  enough  about 
mi'  to  realize  that  I  harbour  no  class  or  race 
prejudices,  and  thai  I  try  to  "  play  fair." 
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Thi;  piop'.e  lit  llic  steerage  are  in  a  large 
measure  what  1  told  you  they  are — primitive, 
uncultured,  untutored  )jeople  ;  with  all  their  vir- 
tues and  vices  in  the  makirig.  They  are  the  best 
material  with  whicii  to  build  a  nation  materially  ; 
tliiy  arc  good  stock  to  be  used  in  replenishing 
physical  depletion  ;  and  capable  of  taking  on  the 
highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture.  They 
are  a  seri(jus  problem  in  every  respect  ;  whether 
yuu  shut  the  gates  of  Ellis  Island  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, ihi)>,e  that  are  here  are  an  ecjually  serious 
problem. 

One  thing  the  jnuriuv  in  the  lir.it  cabin  has 
done  for  me  ;  it  has  made  me  grateful  for  my 
ji>unu\s  in  the  steerage ;  gratefui  that  I  could 
stand  among  those  tangling  threads  out  of  which 
our  national  life  is  being  woven,  and  seethe  woof 
and  the  warp,  ;ind  know  that  the  wotjf  is  good.  1 
am  conscious  of  ilu'  fact  tliat  it  will  take  strong 
sound  uarp  to  hoKi  it  together,  to  lill  out  nur 
pattern  and  comj»lete  our  plan.  Oli,  my  dear 
lad\-  !  \Vh;it  a  great  countrv  in  the  making  this 
is!  .And  how  close  you  and  1  are  to  the 
making  I 

Heri'  arc  we,  living  at  a  time  in  which  the 
greatest  phenomenon  of  h'story  is  taking  place. 
Future  nent-rations  will  wonder  at  the  process 
and  will  say  :  "  A  new  gigantic  race  was  being 
bi Hu  I)  tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  a  race 
born   to   build  or  to  dt'stn  v.  to  cry  to  the  world, 
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'  Ground  Arms,'  or  cast  it  into  tiu'  licU  of  war  ;  a 
rare  in  which  are  welded  all  kindreds  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  or  a  race  which  will  destroy 
itself  by  mutual  hate." 

My  lady,  you  and  I  are  here  to  work  at  a  task, 
which  will  outstrip  all  the  wt)nders  of  the  world, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  in  our  own  strength  ;  we 
need  to  call  to  each  other,  as  we  bend  to  our 
task,  the  greeting  which  *  e  Slovaks  sent  after 
you  when  you  left  the  ship  . 


"Z'Hoglicm,  /"Uoghem," 
"The  Lord  bf  wilh  thee." 


y\PPF:NDlX 

IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS 

ThI':  raitlmr  has  retrained  from  usiiij,^  statistics 
ill  his  hook,  not  hecause  he  has  any  objection  to 
figures  ;  hut  hecause  the  statistics  of  immij^ration 
(even  those  prepared  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment)  are  misleading. 

I'rofessor  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Basal  Statistics,  appointed  by  the 
National  Civic  Fedeiation,  calls  attention  to  this 
fact  in  his  report,  and  j^dves  the  followinj,^  reasons 
for  their  unreliability. 

The  meaning  of  any  statistics  (lei)endb  l.irgcly  upon  the 
meaning  of  tlie  unit  in  which  the  statistics  are  expressed. 
It  is  a  common  but  f-illuious  assuu.plion  tliat  a  word  used 
as  the  name  of  a  statistical  unit  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  that  it  has  when  used  in  popular  speech.  In  tl)e 
present  case  the  won!  "  nnnugr.uit  "  has  h  id  aii'i  to  some 
degree  still  has  different  meanings,  whit  h  may  be  called  re- 
spectively the  popular  or  tV"oretical  meaning  and  the  ad- 
ministrative or  statistical  meaning,  and  these  two  should  be 
carefully  distinguished. 

In  the  i)opular  or  thetjretical  sense  an  immigrant  is  a 
person  of  foreign  birth  wiio  is  crossing  the  country's  tx)und- 
ary  and  entering  the  United  St.iies  with  intent  to  K.uniii 
and  become  an  addition  to  the  [lopuiation  of  the  country. 
In  this  sense  of  the  word  an  alien  arrival  is  an  immigrant 
whether  he  comes  by  waiir  or  by  land,  m  the  steer.ige  or 
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in  the  (.iliiii,  fiDHi  contiguous  or  non-ionliguous  territory, 
and  whether  lie  pays  or  docs  not  pay  the  head  tax.  The 
Cbsential  element  is  an  addition  to  the  popuhition  of  the 
country  as  a  resuh  of  travel  and  the  wonl  thus  covers  all 
adtiitions  to  the  population  otherwise  than  by  birth.  .\ 
person  cannot  be  an  innnigrant  to  the  Unitdi  States  more 
than  once  any  more  than  a  person  c.in  be  born  more  tlian 
once.  It  is  a  charai  leristic  of  this  meaning  that  it  does 
not  alter. 

The  word  immigrant  in  its  .idministrative  or  statistical 
sense  is  not  dcfnied  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  In  tion,  but  from  that  source  and  from  the 
instructions  .  ,  > '',cr  circulars  issued  by  the  Bureau  the 
following  statements  regarding  its  meaning  have  been 
drawn  : 

1.  The  admini.-,trative  or  stati.slical  meanmg  of  immi- 
grant is  not  fixed  by  statute  law  but  is  determined  by  the 
definitions  or  explanations  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  those  are  dependent  upon  and  vary  with  the  law  and 
administrative  decisions. 

2.  In  the  litest  (  iicular  of  the  Bureau  immigrants  are 
defined  as  "arriving  aliens  whose  last  permanent  residence 
was  in  a  country  otlier  than  the  L'nited  States  who  intend 
to  reside  in  the  United  States,"  Thi^  dehniMon  seems  to 
agree  closely  with  tlie  popular  or  theoretit.il  one. 

3.  Bui  the  foregoing  definition  is  moilified  by  a  subse- 
quent paragraph  of  the  same  ciri  ular  which  excludes  from 
the  immigrant  class  "  citizens  of  British  North  America  and 
Mexico  coming  direct  therefrom  by  sea  or  rail."  So  the 
official  definition  's  substantially  this :  An  alien  neither  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  nor  a  citizen  of  British  North 
.\merica,  Cuba  or  Mexico,  who  arrives  in  the  rniied  States 
intending  to  reside  there. 
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.}.  The  only  unportaiit  fliUcrc.u  c  between  these  two  defi- 
nitions is  that  the  statistical  definition  excludes,  as  tho 
popular  definition  does  not,  ( itizens  of  British  North 
America,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  As  the  natives  of  Canada 
and  Mexico  living  in  the  United  States  in  1900  were  14.2 
per  cent,  cif  the  natives  of  all  other  foreign  (ountries,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  figures  of  immigration  for  the  year 
1905-06  should  be  increased  about  14.2  per  cent,  in  order 
to  get  an  approximate  estimate  of  llie  tol.il  innnigration 
into  the  country  during  the  year  just  entled. 

5.  Pe.haps  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
poijular  or  theore'ical  and  the  statistical  definition  of  im- 
migrant is  that  the  former  is  tnichanging  and  tlie  latter  has 
been  modified  several  times  by  changes  of  law  or  by  niodi- 
fic.uions  of  administrative  interpretation. 

6.  Until  January  i,  i<)of>,  an  alien  arrival  was  counted 
as  an  immigrant  e.ich  time  he  entered  the  country,  but 
since  that  date  an  alien  who  has  acquired  a  residence  in 
the  United  States  and  is  returning  from  a  visit  abroad  is 
not  classed  as  an  innnigrant.  This  administrative  change 
has  brought  the  :>iatistical  and  the  popular  meanings  of  im- 
migrant into  closer  agreement,  but  in  so  doing  has  reduced 
the  apparent  number  of  immigrant .  more  than  ten  percent, 
and  has  made  it  difficult  to  compare  ilie  earlier  and  tlie 
later  statistics. 

7.  Until  J.muary  i,  1903,  an  alien  arriving  in  ihe  first 
or  second  cabin  was  not  classed  as  an  immigrant,  but 
rather  under  the  head  of  other  alien  passengers.  This 
change  likewise  brought  the  two  meanings  of  immigrant 
into  closer  agreement,  but  also  ma<k  it  difficult  to 
compare  the  figures  before  and  after  that  date,  I?y  a 
mere  change  of  administrative  definition  the  reported  num- 
ber of  immigrants  was  increased  nearly  twelve  per  (  ent. 
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S.  rmil  tlic  hanic  '.Uc  an  alien  arrival  in  transit  to 
some  other  i  ountry  wa-^  (iccniL-d  an  immigrant,  Imt  sincj 
that  (laic  sni  h  persons  ha\e  been  classed  as  iion-iinmigrant 
aliens.  This  change  also  makes  the  figures  before  lyoj 
not  strictly  comparable  with  later  ones.  About  three  per 
cent,  of  those  who  were  formerly  classed  as  aliens  have 
been  e.\i  iuded  since  KJ03.  The  alteration  lias  lironght 
the  two  definitions  closer  together,  but  in  so  doing  has  en- 
tailol  administrative  tlifticulties  whi(  h  lead  the  buieau  to 
favour  a  return  to  the  former  system  or  at  least  to  favour 
collecting  the  head  ta.\  from  such  aliens  in  transit. 

9.  An  immigrant  in  the  statistical  sense  is  a  person 
li.ible  ior  and  pa3ing  the  head  ta.\.  But  to  this  there  are 
two  slight  e.\(  eptions.  Deserting  alien  seamen  not  appre- 
hended arc  liable  for  the  head  tax  which  is  paid  by  the 
comi>.iny  frniu  wliiili  ihey  dtseit,  lull  siK  h  (  ases  are  not 
included  in  the  statistics.  C.'iti/ens  ot  lliiti>h  North  Amer- 
K  a,  Cuba  .md  Mexico  coming  from  other  ports  than  those 
of  their  invii  <  ountry  arc  reported  as  iinimgrants,  but  do 
not  pay  the  head  ta.x.  Obviously  both  are  minor  excep- 
tions hardly  affecting  the  rule.  In  the  poimlar  or  theoret- 
ical meaning  of  immigrant  this  head  tax  is  not  an  ele- 
ment. 

10.  Probably  otlier  changes  of  definition  have  cjccurred 
of  recent  years.  ''>)  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhaust 
the  list.  The  general  lendenry  of  tlie  1  lianges  has  clearly 
been  towards  a  closer  agreement  of  the  popular  and  the 
statistical  meanings.  Hut  they  have  probably  tended  to 
make  the  increase  of  immigration  indualcd  by  the  figures 
greater  than  the  actual  increase,  and  to  that  degree  to 
make  the  figures  misleading.  If  the  Government  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  could  make  a  carefully 
studied  estimate  of  the  extent   to  which  such  changes  in 
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the  ollkial  reports  really  modify  the  apparent  ineaiiing  of 
the  publi?)hed  figures,  it  would  render  a  valuable  service. 

II.  .\  committee  like  the  present  can  hardly  make 
such  an  estimate  or  go  further  than  to  point  out  that  for 
the  reasons  inilicated  the  official  slatisii':s  of  immigration 
are  likely  to  be  seriously  misinterpreted  and  are  con- 
stantly misiiUerprcted  by  the  public. 

The  oftici.d  stati.itics  of  immigration  being  subject  to  all 
the  qualifications  indicated  and  reflecting  so  im[)erfealy 
the  amount  of  immigration  as  ordinarily  or  (jopularly  con 
ceived  the  cjuestion  at  once  arises,  Can  any  substitute  or 
any  alternative  be  [)roposed  ?  What  the  public  is  mainly  in- 
terested in,  I  think,  and  what  it  commonly  but  erroneou.ily 
believes  is  indicated  by  the  otficial  figures  of  immigration, 
is  the  net  addition  to  the  [lopulation  year  by  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  currents  of  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  other  cuuntnes. 

Alternative  figures  for  the  last  eight  years,  a  period 
which  ( losely  coincides  with  the  last  great  wave  of  immi- 
gration now  at  or  near  its  crest,  may  be  had  by  comparing 
the  total  arrivals  and  departures  in  the  effort  to  get  the  net 
gain.     The  results  appear  in  the  following  table  ; 
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The  figures  indicate  tliat  the  net  increase  of  population 
by  immigration  during  the  hist  eight  years  has  been  shglitly 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  reported  inmiigration.  But 
these  figures  of  net  increase  should  be  increased  by  an  esti- 
mate of  the  arrivals  by  land  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 
As  the  Canadians  and  Mexicans  b}  birth  residing  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  were  14.2  per  cent,  of  all  residents 
born  in  other  foreign  countries,  this  would  indicate  an 
influx  of  466,000  Canadians  and  Mexicans,  a  figure  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  the  truth  since  the  currents  have  probably 
been  setting  Canadaward  of  recent  years.  I  estimate, 
tiierefor'?,  that  the  net  inci'ease  from  immigration  189S- 
1905  has  been  about  3,750,000  instead  of  4,820,000  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  immi- 
gration. The  actual  incre.-  ie  would  then  be  about  seventy- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  apparent  increase. 
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